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PREFACE. 



IN offering this Work to the Public, through 
the medium of the Board of Agriculture, I wish 
it to be clearly understood, that although I con- 
sider myself responsible for the facts and opinions 
herein stated, as a faithful Report of the Agricul- 
ture of the County of Wilts, }et I claim no share 
of that merit which was allowed to the' original 
work in 1794. My father at that period made 
a complete agricultural tour of the county ; the 
landholders were willing to show hrm their prac- 
tice, and to tell hini their opinions, and he was 
fully able to judge of the correctness of both. 
After repeated solicitations from the President of 
the Board, my father undertook in the summer 
of 1807, to republish his Survey of Wilts; and 
received the usual instructions on such occasions. 
He died in November 1807, without halving made 
any progress in it. I have since that time pe- 
rused and digested the original papers, and have 
compared the Report of 1794 with the practices of 
the county at the present day. In the arrange- 
ment for the press, I have endeavoured to pur- 
sue the plan laid down by the orders of the Board, 
and to correct the original information on points 
WILTS.] b affected 
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affected by time and circumstances; but I have 
preservud, as far as possible, the opinions of my 
father, because I have proved them. When the 
County Reports of J 79-i were sent to the respective 
authors, with marginal observations by men of 
professed knowledge in agriculture, a few were 
r received iiere, questioiung in rather strong terms 
the opinions expressed in the Survey of Wilts. 
I have attended to those observations with pecu- 
liar care; and if those gentlemen should think 
tne obstinate, in republishing m^ fatJter^s errors 
l{a5 they will probably be termed), I must request 
'they will take the trouble at least to see the county, 
before they condann the practice, ordispute the 
abilities, of the farmers resident in it. I am ready 
to suppose that men are astonished at a system 
of agriculture to which they are not accustomed; 
but I contend that every surveyor should have the 
liberality to believe there are some good farmers 
in all counties, and that it is a part of his profes- 
sion to note the experience of customs heretofore 
unknown to him. Few of us have the opportu- 
nity and general practice, and the writers on the 
Subject are mostly men of theory. It is as much 
the duty of a Surveyor to distinguish between 
ancient customs of husbandry and modern prac- 
tices, by a due attention to the result of the sys- 
tem, as to make a distinction in the soils he views. 
In fact, it is the aptitude of peculiar soils to pecu- 
liar systems of cropping, which makes land more 



w ]«ss valuable for the purposes </f agriculttiref/ 
in pro^rtioii as the fartnef^ can raise that [irbllilte^ 
t^hich is iriarketable on or riittrthe spot ivheri' itf 
grows;' I cannot suppose these eorhmehtMidrS bW* 
thfe' Wilts Survey, to be nieW of less- observation^ 
than my cotertipOraries of the West? 'this vi'bulijv 
be an illiberal opinion; but the justice I do thistrt^ 
in granting this much, induces me to assert they 
had never seen, or at least not noticed, the result 
of the-sy stem they condemn, and the soil in which 
it is practised. A very intelligent Scotch farmer^ 
lately become an occupier of lands in Wiltshire^ 
on reading some of the remarks to which I allude, 
and being well acquainted with the northern coun* 
ties, said that *' they were illiberal assertions re^ 
specting a country unknown to the Writer^ but that 
the sentiments were evidently expressive AjT good 
htcsbandry on the soil where the Writer resided^** 
It has been my endeavour to uphold my father's 
Report of this County, because he had lived long 
and most respectably in it, as a steward for exten- 
sive property, as a planter, a surveyor, and a prac*** 
tical farmer ; and as I wish the purvey of Wilts to 
be considered rather as a posthumous woric of th^ 
Original Compiler, than as an essay of my own, 
I have prefixed to it an engraving of my father*s 
portrait, with a copy of the Tablet which the Bath 
and West of England Society voted to his me- 
mory. 
It has been suggested^ ^^^that tUe Work should 
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oohtain some account of the experience of a roan 
of great practice on general subjects. 3ut I have 
considered the litle of the book should be strictly 
adhered to, and I hope the Board of Agriculture 
and the public will excuse me for making this pro* 
diiction simply what it professses to be, " j4 Be- 
port of the State of Agriculture in tlt£ . County of 

WiHsr 
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In an Agricultural Survey of a County, the great 
objects of enquiry sccra to be, 1*/, Whether the land 
be.applied to its proper use ? And, 2d/y, Whether that 
application be properly conducted ? And as a clue to 
this enquiry, the following observations, though trite^ 
are worthy of consideration. 

The agricultural pursuits of the inliabitants of every 
county are directed, in the first place, to supply their 
own wants; and next, to enable themselves to purchase 
tlie necessaries they cannot raise, by a sale of those of 
which they have a surplus. 

The natural soil and climate of a country, and its 
peculiar aptitude to particular productions, may give 
the first turn to a choice in agriculture ; but there must 
be a constant and regular demand for the surplus of 
those productions, to give that spirit artd energy which 
is necessary to bring the art of raising them io perfec- 
tion. And as the difference in the price of the necessa* 
ries of life arises chiefly from the expense of carrying 
them from the place of their production to the place of 
their consumption, those countries will have the adva)i« 
tage in the sale of such commodities, which are nearest 
to the place of their consumption. In five words, 
gooi markets make good farmers. 

How far»the landholders of the County, of Wilts have 
availed themselves of the advantages that nature and 
situation have given them, and in ivhat instances there 
is still rooin for improvement, is the great object of the 
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INTBODPCTIOy. 

t Survey. And to ascertain tbis, it will be ne- 
cessary to enumerate tlie several articles to wLich tlig 
agriculture of this county is at this time principally 
directed . 

Wiltshire, as being partly a corn and partly a grass 
county, is capable of producing most of the principal 
articles of human sustenance; and being in general a 
well cultivated district, its produce is considerably more 
than its consumption. Its situation is well calculated 
to dispose of its surplus, or perhaps in other words, the 
energy infused into it by the ad vantage of that situation, 
has enabled it to have a surplus to dispose uf, and to , 1 

bear (he rank it holds in the agricultural scale of the 
kingdom. 

Principal Produce of Wiltshire. * 

The principal productions of the coquty, serving im- 
mediately for human food, arc, corn, chiefly wheat 
and barley; cheese and butter; fat calves; fat cattlcand 
sheep; fat pigs. 

The manufacturing towns within the county, and 
in the eastern part of Soirecsetshire, and the cities of 
Bath and Bristol, furnish a constant regular demand | 

for these productions, aiiJ London takes do incoosider- i 

able part of them. j 

To (hesc article? serving immediately for human siis- ' 

tcnance, may be added one that serves eventually for ', 

that purpose, viz. " Slieep for store;" of which great j 

numbers bred in this county are sold off yearly, (o be 
fatted elseivhere, chiefly in the eastern counties fur the 
London market. ' 

And tu tliese productions of human food may be added j 

a very material article of biiuian necessity, viz. " Wool," 1 

o£,whi(^ the yast quantity that is raised here, finds a 
- , , I ,j I never- 
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never^failiiig demand in its own manu&ctories and fhom 
of the adjoining counties. 

ihese enumerated articles being the principal objects 
to wliich the attention of the landholders is at present 
directed, Uie great purpcMse of this enquiry into the 
«tate of agricnlUre in the county of Wilts is, first, To 
ascertain whether the soils and situation of tde county 
be peculiarly tdapted to the productions of those af» 
ticks? ali.d next, Whether the roethod3 employed jo 
that production are the most proper for their 'respective 
purposes? and not only to point out such errors as may 
appear to be either in the application or management 
of the land or stock of the 6ounty, but also to remark 
wlierein the excellence of the present system consists, 
and in what instances it is worthy of imitation in other 
counties. 

The Author begs leave to state, that his remarks are 
the result not only of an actual survey of the county by 
Jiis late Father, the compiler of the Original Wbrk; biit 
of an attention to the practice and opinions of the most 
intelligent formers in it, during a long and extepsive in!* 
iercourse with them. And he hopes that the Report will 
be found candid and unbiassed, and' to contain a full 
and just account of the present state of the Agricultnie 
ofWUtshire. 

^^ The peculiar variety in the two i)i8trids has induced 
jthe Compiler in some measure to deviate from the plan 
proposed by the Board of Agriculture, but as his nib^. 
tive in sb doing has been the more fully to elucidate his 
subject,*' be trusts that he shall be excus^ by that 
^o^ourable Institution. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTY, 

AND 

THE DIVISIONS THEREOF. 



Wiltshire is 9,11 inland county, bounded on th^ 
porth and north-west by Gloucestershire, on the west by 
Somersetshire, on the south-west by Dorsetshire, on 
the south and east by Hampshire, and on the north- 
east by the county of Berks. The county in its shape, 
somewhat resembles an ellipse whose major axis bears 
porth and $outh. 

There is a very striking difference in the appearance 
p£ the south-east and north-west sides of this county ; 
the former presenting a broken mass of chalk-hills, 
vhich enter the county from Berkshire, Hampshire, 
and Dorsetshire, and terminate in bold breaks running 
from the north-east to the south-west side of the county; 
liind the latter being chiefly composed of a rich tract of 
vale land, stretching north-east and south-west through 
the county, under the foot of the chalk^hills, but rising 
gradually north-west, till it joins the high lands of 
Gloucestershire. 

Jt is about 54 miles in k^igth, and 34 in greatest 
breadth', and contains about 1372 square miles, or 
378,000 acres. 
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DIVISIONS. 

r 

In speaking of this county, it is usual to separate 
it into two districts, viz. South Wiltshire, and North 
Wiltshire ; and the division is generally made by sup- 
posing an east and west line to pass through the county 
at or near Devizes, thereby leaving Marlborough Downs 
in North Wiltshire; but in treating of the county 
*' agriculturally," it will make a more natural division, 
to draw an irregular line ^^ round the foot of the chalk- 
liills," from their entrance into the north-east part of the 
county from Berkshire, to their south-west termination 
at Maiden Bradley ; thereby comprehending the whole 
of the Wiltshire Downs, with their intersecting valleys 
and surrounding verges, under the name of SouthWilt- 
shire^ or more properly, South-£ast Wiltshire, and 
calling the residue of the county. North Wiltshire, or 
jnore properly. North -West Wiltshire. The natural 
appearance and the agricultural application of the two 
parts of the county will warrant this division: the first 
containing the chalk-hills, usually called the Wiltshire 
Downs, whose general appropriation is to corn hus- 
bandry and sheep-walks; and the other, comprising a 
tract of rich grazing land, on the banks of the Lower 
Avon and the Thames, famous for the feeding of cattle, 
and for one of the best kinds of cheese of which this king- 
dom can boast. As the difference in the soil, situation, 
and productions of the two divisions is so very great, 
it will be necessary (after premising some few general 
remarks upon the proi)erty of the county at large) to 
treat of them as two distinct and separate Districts. 

The greater part of this county was formerly, and 
»i DO very remote period, possessed by large proprie- 
tors. 
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tors. Almost every manor had if> resident lord, wha 
held part of Uie lands in demesne, and granted out the 
rest by copy oT lease to under-tenants, usually for the 
term of three lives renewable. A state of commonage^ 
and particularly of open common-fields, was peculiarly 
favourable to lliis tenure. 

ruclosures naturally tend to its extinction. The 
north-west part of Wiltshire, being much better adapt- 
ed to enclosures and to subdivisions of properly than 
the South, was tirst enclosed; the south-east, or down 
district, for reasons which will hereafter be adduced, 
lias undergone few enclosures, and fewer subdivisi<His; 
and whilst a great deal of the properly of the formei 
district has been divided and subdivided, and gone 
into the hands of the many, the property in the latter 
district has been bonglit up by the great landholders, 
and is now in fewer hands than it was in the seventeenth 
century. 

There are undoubtedly many exceptions to this ge- 
neral remark, And there is in botb dbtricls a great deat 
of property in mortmain, belonging to Churches, Col* 
leges, Schools, and other pious and public fouriilatioi 
which necessarily remains in its original state; buty 
generally speaking. It may be said that a considerable 
part of the North-west District is possessed fay small 
proprietors, and that by fat the greater part of the 
South'east District is the property of wealthy land- 
holders. 

Reasons will hereafter be adduced, to shew that this 
difference is the natural effect of a number of causes, 
imbediatcly resulting fromthe difiercnce in the soil 
and situation of the two Districts, and which effect 
must have been, and undoubtedly is, uniformly pro- 
duced in all parts of the kingdom where the 

causes exist. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 



CHAP. I, . 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SECT. I.— SITUATION AND EXTENT. . 

"gOUTH WILTSHIRE," or more properly, 
^^ SoQth-East Wiltshire," comprehends tbiit part 
of the county called the Wiltshire Downs, and con- 
tains about 780 square miles, or nearly 500,000 acres. 

The distant appearance of the whole is thatof a large 
elevated plain ; but upon a nearer approach, we find 
the surface broken into numberless inequalities, and 
intersected by several deep yalties formed by brooks or 
rivulets, which chiefly rise within the district, and on 
Uie banks of which, the villages, with very few excep* 
lions, are situated. 

WILTS.] B SECT, 
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SECT. II. — CLIMATE. 

The cold sharp air of the Wiltshire Downs is so 
^ veil known, as io be almost proverbial. The height 
of the hills, and their exposure to the south*>west wind 
from the Bristol and British Channels, the want of en- 
closures in the vallies, and the draught of air that ne- 
cessarily follows the riv^s, undoubtedly contribute to 
make this district healthy both for man and beast ; 
but the length of the winter consequent to such a situa- 
tion, is certainly unfavourable to many of the purpose^ 
of Agriculture. 



SECT. III. — SOIL. 

The soil of this district, though various, is in a cer- 
tain degree uniform : the hills are chalk, with its usual 
accompanyment of flint; and in general the land on 
the sides of the hills, from which the flints have been 
"washed, is a chalky loam, or rather a dissolved chalk; 
the flatter parts are a flinty loam, and the centre of the 
Tallies through which the rivulets run, is a bed of 
broken flints cpvered with black earth washed from the 
hills above. In some of the vallies there* are veins of 
peat formed by the black earth without any mixture of 
flints. Hence we may observe, that the white land 
prevails most near the sources of the fivulets, where 
the hills are steepest ; and the flinty loams near the 
jnnction of the rivulets where the country is flattest. 
I'he sides of the hills, which have been most washed^ 
are the thinnest and weakest soil ; and the level tops^ 

which 
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ivbicfa have been very little, if at all, washed, are 
frequently the deepest and strongest land. 

But there are some very singular sand veins running 
through a large portion of this district, which deserve 
particular notice. One very narrow, but very fertile 
vein enters the county at Mere, on the borders of Dor« 
setshire, and takes a north and north-east direction 
round the outside edge of the Downs, keeping nearly 
close to their foot, by way of Maiden Bradley, War- 
ininster, Westbury, and Lavington, towards Devizes, 
where it meets and unites with a much wider and still 
more fertile vein, coming down the Pewsey Vale froni 
Burbage. 

Another vein also enters the county from Dorsetshirei 
being the continuation of the sand-hill on which Shaftes- 
bury stands, and passes through Donhead, Ansty^ 
Shallowcliffe, Fovant, &c. under the foot of the down^ 
till it is stopped by the high ground in Burcomb-field. 
This vein is also met at or near Fo^ant by another 
branch, or rather 'a ridge of sand-hills, coming from 
West IJ^noyle by Stop Beacon and Ridge. 

There are some instances of strong clays and clayey 
loams on the skirts of this district ; but as they make i)p 
part of the corn and sheep division of the county, and 
the qijiantity of this land is small, and its management 
is the same as that practised in similar soils in North 
Wiltshirje, it will be needless to say more of it here. 

These soils, with all their consequent mixtures and 
variations^ may be said Xo constitute the far greater 
part of tbis'distritct. 
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S£CT» IV, — WATEK. 

Most of the springs which rise in SMisburj Plain 
tun southward or eastward, and joining at or near 
Salisbury, towards the south-east corner of ti^e county, 
form the river called the *' Wiltshire, pr Upper Avon 

Tlie streams which issue from the Marlborough 
Downs^ make, by their confluence at Marlborough, 
the ** river Kennelt,** which after receiving the waters^ 
of the Bedwia Yale, leaves the county at Hungerford. 

There is scarcely a river or brook in this district, that 
is not applied in some way pr pther to the purposes of 
irrigation. 
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STATE OF PROPERTY, 



IN our obsefvations on thei general state of the 
property of the county, vre have remarked that this 
tlisttict is at present chiefly possessed by wealthy land- 
holders, and that the number of proprietors Was at one 
time greater than it is at {^resent. But it is equally 
clear, not only from history, but from an exaniinatioii 
into the nature of its subdivisions, that it was originally 
in much fewer hands than it now is. 

The regular division of the manors of the district, 
shews that many of- them were formerly the property of 
one Lord, and that their disposition was a matter of 
choice, and not of necessity or accident. The rallies 
of the district are (almost without an exception) inter-^ 
sected longitudinally by tivulets. The sides of these 
rivulets being the most eligible situation for buildings^ 
were of course crowded with bouses. These vallies, 
with their accompanying rivulets, are frequently from 
three to fiVe miles apart, hills intervening between 
them. The shape of the manors, therefore, necessarily 
became a narrow oblong : each manor required water 
and meadow ground, and also (as pit-coal was very 
little, if at all, in use at that time), wood for fuel. 
The meadow ground very properly was situated near 
the river, and the wood on the tops or sides of the 
hills. The vestiges of wood, which are visible in some 

B 3 parts. 
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parts, and the woods which remain in others, evidently 
shew that the summits of the hills were for the most p^rt 
originally covered with ^ood. 

The manors of this. district were therefore naturally, 
divided into long narrow strips from river to wood, 
with a right to the use of both ; and as such is the dis- 
position of the greatest part of the district, it appears 
to have been an accommodation given by the original 
granters, or superior Lords, to the grantees or inferior 
holders; as a proof of which, there are numerous in- 
stances in the district, where a want of meadow or of 
wood was supplied by a grant of those necessary articles . 
from other property, at the distance of several miles 
^om the manor to which they were annexed. 
, The influx of trade and commerce, and consequently 
of monej', has tended to the division of property, and 
to the increase of the number of small freeholders in 
many parts of the kingdom. Lords of manors who 
were inclined to dispose of their property, found that 
they could sell it more advantageously in small lots 
than in entire manors ; but this has been chiefly the 
case in the neighbourhood of great towns, where land 
could be easily applied to pasture. 

In tliis district it has been otlierwise ; the small num* 
ber of great towns in the south-east part of Wilts, the 
. ^ifBculty of raising quick fences in liigh exposed situ-- 
ations ; the little tendency of the land to pasture ; anik 
above all, the indivisibilitj/ of the manors, occasioned 
by their awkward shape, and the detached situation of ^ 
the several pieces composing each estate ; the difficulty 
of getting rid of the common rights over such laqds^ 
and the consequent impossibility of making any consi- 
derable improvement in their value, seem to be the 

principal 
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principal causes which have kept most of the manors 
entire, and in the hands of large proprietors. 

The residence of many of the principal land-owners 
in the district, on account of its reputed good air and 
eligible situation for sporting, has also contributed ia 
a great degree to prevent any considerable dismember- 
ment of property. 
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BUILDINGS. 



SECT. 1. ^HOUSES OF FBOFRIETOfiS, 

»• 

IN the foregoing pages it has been intimated, that 
the property in South Wiltshire is in few hands. The 
owners of the great estates in this district are noblemen 
and gentlemen, who reside at least half the year at their 
ancient family seats, which are surrounded by their 
own lands, well cultivated. These lands are partly ia 
their own occupation, as farms and plantations; but 
mostly held under them by tenants at rack-rent, for 
lives absolute, for years determinable on lives, or by 
customs of manors. The situation and extent of their 
parks, and the elegant construction of their mansions, 
and of some public buildings in South Wilts, might 
perhaps vie with any residence or edifice in these king- 
doms. But as the object of this Survey is to represent 
merely the Agriculture of the county, it is not thought 
necessary to give any description of them 'here. 



SECT. II.— FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

The situation and construction of farm-houses and 
offices, are less, variable in South Wilts than in many 
other counties. In general, they are crowded together 
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iti villages, for the convenience of water, and are there* 
fore frequently very badly situated for the occupation 
of the lands. 

While the system of common-field husbandry ex^ 
isted in its original state, and every ^^ yard land" had 
its farm-house, its yard for cattle, its barns, and its 
stables, and the owner resided upon it — such a situ- 
ation had its advantages as well as its inconveniences. 

In the present state of that system, wherever the 
^ small farms are occupied by the owners, the buildings 
are Usually kept in tolerable repair ; but if three or 
four, or more, of such estates, as is frequently the case, 
are rented by one farmer, the consequence is, that ali 
the farm-houses, except the one he lives in, are lett to 
labourers, and a great many of the out-buildings are 
suflered to go to decay ; and at this day, the villages 
of the district in which the lands are not yet put in a 
state of severalty , may, for the most part, be seen in 
this neglected, ruinous condition. 

Whenever a general division of the common fields 
shall take place, and the occupation of lands shnll be 
confined to fewer individuals, w^ich, whether right or 
wron^, will one day or other be the case, and when 
farms shall have found their own level-^the greatest 
part of those unnecessary buildings must be removed, 
and new houses and offices, more conveniently situated, 
will doubtless be erected. 

The anticipation of such an event prevents the 
owners from repairing so many useless buildings, and 
is the occasion of their remaining in such a miserable 
' condition. Within -the last SO years, this system of 
erecting neW farm-houses and buildings at a distance 
from the villages, has beai practised in a most liberal 
nafMineri for the purposJlfs of agriculture, by the £arl of 

Pembroke^ 
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Pembroke, and other great knd<owners ofithis dislrict. 
But from llio natural aituatlon of the country, ne^v paa^ 
turcs are not easily niudo in these distant spota ; nor i» 
water, fit for domestic uses, to be obtained without 
serious diflicuity. So that a pretty general prepossession 
in favour of the ancient residence of man, with the ad- 
Tantages arising from the rivers and old pastures adja- 
cent, will prevent any great extent of this otherwise 
desirable alteration of the homesteads : and perhaps 
the custom latterly adopted , in a great measure answers 
the good purposes here suggested, viz. the erection of 
a hill-barn, to receive the produce of the dbtant lands ; 
and of sheds, with an enclosed well-sheltered yard, to 
protect cattle, which arc here making manure, to be 
returned to the lands whence their support has arisen. 

The houses and offices of the farms which have long 
been in severally, and have been but little altered in 
their size, are frequently very commodiously situated, 
and in rather a superior style of convenience. 

The buildings which are considered necessary for a 
South Wiltshire farm, arc : 

Three barns, or, at least, three thrashing-floors, to 
avoid mixing the different kinds of grain. 

An additional barn is frequently built fur wheat on 
iow stone pillars, to keep out the rats and mice. 

Stabling sufficient for the horses required on the 
farm. 

A cow«shed, for tlie cattle that are wintered in ihe 
yard on straw. 

A graoary, pigsties, &c. with a close straw-yard, 
surrounded, if possible, by the buildings, and the 
buuse commanding a view of the yards. 

A drinking- pool is requisite in the yard for cattle. 

vVlthough there arc few parts of the kingdom where 
farmers 
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farmers are more expert in making corn-ricks, and par« 
ticularly wheat-ricks, than in 'this district, yet they 
are much too fond of putting their corn into bams in- 
stead of rick^ ; whence comes the complaint frequently 
made of Wiltshire ccNm^ that it has not ^ a good 
band,'' viz. that instead of being dry and slippery, it 
is damp and rough. 

Their barns are indeed as well calculated as possible 
for the .reception of corn ; brick and stone walls being 
cautiously avoided, except for the foundations, and 
timber and weather-board used in their stead, and the 
covering being usually thatch. 

In ^^ catching weather," great bams may be conve-* 
nient ; but in general, they are more exi)ensive to the 
landlord than advantageous to the tenant. 

The^neral, and almost the only, material for barn-^ 
floors in this disti^iet, is two-inch oak plank, laid oii 
pak skepers; and to prevent rats and mice from bur*' 
rowing under them, they are frequently laid on a bed 
of flints, or broken cinders. 

In the parish of Kingston Deverill, an oak floor, 
which had been thus laid down 34 years, was, when 
taken up, found to be perfectly sound on the under std^ 
of the planks, while the surface had been completely 
worn away by the flail. 

The frequent renewal of the floors of bams, is an ob- 
ject of consequence on a South Wiltshire farm, and it 
is seldom sufficiently attended to ; so that iheir decay 
much oftener arises from their being laid too near the 
damp earth, than from any wear or i|1j^ry they receive 
firom the tenant. In my own practice I have known a 
prime oak floor, ivbich was laid on the ground, become 
quite rotten in 15 years ; wd an elm one, ivhich was 
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SECT. J¥.-— REPAIR$. 

Rejpaiiis of the buildings have been usually done 
by the landlord, except thatching and glass windows, 
which are generally repaired by the tenants. 

Repairs of the fences and gates are usually done 
by the tenants, after being first put in repair by the 
landlord ; the landlord sometimes allowing rough tim- 
ber for gates ; b^t neither the fences nor gates are as yet 
a very expensive article on a South Wiltshire farm. 

But latterly, it is not uncommon for the tenants to 
do the whole of the repairs, on beiiig allowed brick^ 
istone, tile, lime, and sawed timber ; in all cases the 
landlord putting the whole into complete repair at th^ 
entry. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OCCUPATION. 



SECT. I.-r-6BN6RAL STATE OF THE LANDS. 

I 

WE have already remarked, that the ancienf; 
common-field system of husbandry has undergone very 
few alterations in this district. T^e introduction of it 
seems to have been very slow and gradual; the dis» 
persed situation, and smallness of the prices of the 
common-field lands now in cultivation, evidently shew 
that the occupiers began with tilling a single acre*, or 
perhaps only half an acre each ; and that, as a want of 
corn increased, they gradually enlarged their tillagei 
until they had cultivated all that was proper for that 
purpose, still leaving those parts of the lands which 
were not fit for the plough, or were at a distance from 
home, in a constant state of commonage ; but by mu- 
tual consent, keeping the cattle out of the cultivated 
parts till the harvest was finished. 

Hence the origin of common-fields. By the same 
kind of mutual agreement, they shut up, and in some 
cases enclosed^ such parts of their common- pastures as 
were most proper to mow, dividing them into certain 
specific quantities, either by land-mark or by lot, and 
suffering the common herd of cattle to feed them again^ 
Irom the time the hay was carried off till tbey vtem 
laid up for a new crop. 
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Hence the origin of common meadows. These mu- 
tual agreements, originally founded in necessity, became, 
when approved by tlie Lords, and observed for a length 
oflime by liie tenants, what is called " Custom of Ma- 
nors," constituting the yery essence of tbe " Court Ba- 
ron" or " Manorial Court," by which both Lord and 
tenants were, and arc stitlequaltybound ; and of which, 
though the lord or his steward be the jud^, the tenants 
are the jury. 

The reasons which we have assigned for tiie small 
dismemberment of properly which has taken place in 
South WilUhire, relate to the land-owners; but it ivill 
be proper for us to enquire also why, notwithstanding 
tile many beneficial alterations of the kind which have 
taken place in other partsof the kingdom, the occupiers 
in this district have so little promoted any improve- 
ments, by the abolition of common-field husbandry, and 
the bringing each person's property into fewer pieces, 
free from all rights of commonage. For although the 
district abounds with intelligent well-informed farmers, 
and though the modern improvements in agriculture 
cannot be adopted to any estent in lands lying in a state 
of tenantry, yet a large portion of the manors in South 
Wiltshire arc still subject, cither wholly or in pari, to 
the same absurd custom of commonage as they were SOO 
years ago. 

To elucidate this point, it will be necessary for us to 
consider the modes of occupation in the district. 



BECT. II, — ANCIENT DISTBIBUTION OF THE LAND. 

Tu£ ancient distribution of the greatest part of this 

district was as follows : in general, there was in each 

manor 
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nor one great farm, called the lord's farm ; ^hic6 Hsu* 
ally had i(s land in severalty and distinct from the ie« 
Dants. The rest of the manor, called the tenantry part, 
was divided into small copyhold tenements or farms 
called <^ yard lands;'* each of which was originally of 
nearly eqnal valne, and enjoyed equal rights of corn* 
monage. 

These tenants sent their sheep to one common flock, 
and their cows and plough oxen to a' common berd, 
tespectively under the care of a common shepherd and 
herdsman* 

As the necessity of a common sheep-flock still conti* 
Hues for the sake of managing the common-field landi^ 
a considerable number of these yard lands are still occu- 
pied in their original state of commonage ; but the te« 
nure of them is in many instances changed from copy** 
hold to leases for lives ; some are fallen into the lord's 
hands, and let at rack«rent ; some' are sold off in fee ; 
and many of them are frequently occupied by one persoo* 

The value of these yard lands, and the number of 
acres they contain, vary considerably in different parts 
of the district* There are many instances, where a 
yard land of about 35/. per annum contains about two 
acres of meadow- land, 18 acres of arable (frequently in 
18 or SO pieces), and a right on the common fields, com« 
mon meadows, and other commonable places, for per- 
haps 40 sheep, and as many cattle as they can winter 
with the fodder growing on the premises. 

Inconveniences attending tV.— -Much of the singu- 
Jarity of theoccupation of the lands in this district arises 
from its natural situation. The shape of the manors be- 
ing, as was formerly explained, generally a narrow ob- 
long,aiid fre^^uently with the houses and buildings at one 
end, there are many instances where manors ate full three 

wihTS.J c miles 
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iniles long, and little more than half a mile wide. The 
applicntion of the land is almost uniform. The com-, 
mon meadows, of which the greatest part are watered, 
immediately adjoin the river; the houses and small en« 
closures as near to it as possible. Next follows the 
arable, until the land becomes too steep or too thiq to 
plough, and then the sheep and cow downs; and fre- 
quently the woods at the extremity of the manor, and 
adjoining the downs or woods of the manors in the op- 
posite bourn. In some instances, particnlarly where 
the bourns approach their junctions, and sometimes at 
the heads of the bourns, where the waters may be easily 
orossed, the lands belonging to each manor are partly 
on one. side of the village and partly on th^ other; 
whereby the occupation is rendered more convenient : 
but these instances are comparatively few. >, 

The difficulties attending the enclosing, or even laying 
in severalty, the commonable lands so peculiarly situ- 
ated in great part of this district, will be afterwards ex- 
plained* 



V. 



SECTr III.-^GEMEBAL CUSTOM OF FEEDING COM-- 

MOKABLE LANDS. 

^ The custom, of feeding the commonable lands, and 
the number of stock each commoner (or occupier of a 
yard land^ has a right to put on them, varies in the 
district, but in general it is as follows : 

* Sheep Commo;i.9.— The common sheep-down is open 
for the common fldcks during the summer and autumn. 
The unsown or summer*field is also open till it is 

ploughed 
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ploughed for wheat : after that the sheep have only 
the down till the harvesi^s over. When the corn 
fields are clear, the flock has those fields and the down 
till the winter obliges the owners, to give them hay. 
Until this period, they are folded on th^ arable fields in 
a common fold ; but when they begin to eat hay, every 
commoner finds his own fold and his own hay, the 
common shepherd feeding and folding the whole. This 
is the ancient custom of managing the sheep stock in 
the district ; but latterly, as the value of stock has 
become more known to a South Wiltshire farm, the 
tenants of cpmmon fields have introduced the practice 
of folding their separate flocks on their own lands, 
thereby placing their sheep under the immediate care 
of their own servants, rather than entrusting them to a 
common shepherd, whose neglect or partiality made 
his attentions inadequate to the care of thl^ whole. 
When the ewes are near yeaning, the owners take tliem 
home to their enclosed meadows, and by the time all 
the lambs have dropped, the water-meadows are ready 
to take them to grass. 

In some instances the water-meadows are commpn 
for sheep stock in the spring, are mown in small 
known lots in the summer, and are fed by the common 
herd of cows in the autumn : in others, these meadows 
are wholly private property. Whilst the water-mea- 
dows are open, the sheep are folded on the barley land^ 
and by the time the water-m«ad grass is eaten, and th^ 
barley sown, the summer field (especially if it be pown 
with ray-grass) is ready to receive the sheep, wher^ 
they generally remain till neftr shearing time, when 
tliey gq to th? down, until Xhe stubble-fields are broken, 
at yihid^ time (p^happ all^wt the middle of September) 
thefaoqtai? musi^'pMt to the ewes. TBe rams alt 

c 2 provided. 
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provided, and tbc common sUepherd is paid, at the 

[ joint expense of the commoners. 

As this slute of commonage, where there must neccfl* 
sarily be a great scarcity of winter food, requires a re- 

t duction of the sheep slock before winter, il is custo- 
mary to sell off the iilJ ewes and the wether lambs 
about Michaelmas, and to put out fhe ewe lambs to 
"be wintered either on pasture land or turnips, in other 
parts of the same, or in an adjacent county. These 
lambs are usually put out from the JOth of October 
till the 5lh of April, and the price is seldom lower 
tiianTj., in some instances as high as 10;. per head ; 
and yet after this diminution of the flock, the common- 
field farmers are not unfrequently obliged to buy hay 
for the remainder, and to fetch it from a distance of 
ten or fifteen miles. 



Cow Commons. — Cow commons (called cow-downs) 
are frequent in the unilirided parts of the district, but 
not general. They were more numerous formerly, 
many of them having been converted at different times 
into sheep downs by consent of the commoners. These 
cow downs are usually the best and most level parls 
of the down lands, and are worth from 6s. to 12s. per 
ftcre. 

The common herd of cows begin to feed the cow 
downs early in May, usually H oly rood- day, and finish 
when the fields arc clear of corn. 

At the Iwginning and end of the season, they arc 
driven to the down in tlie morning and brought back 
in the evening ; but ia the heal of summer they are 
only kept on (he donti during the night, and in the 
morning they are brought back into the villages, where 
tbcy feed ou the lanes and small marshes by (he river 
-1.. -iq side, 
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Side, if such there be, till after the evening milking. 
When the stubble-fields ure open, the cows have a 
right to feed them jointly with the sheep, and if there 
lure common meadows, whether watered meadows or 
not, they have an exclusive right to feed them till the 
end of the comraoning season, usually St. MartinV 
day, liih November, 0« S.^ when the owners take 
them home to the straw<-yaids. 

The eow-dowQ, wlien (he cows leave it to go to the 
stubble^dds, becomes common for the sheep flock 
during all, or a certain part of the winter, when it is 
again laid up for the cows. 
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The present distribution of the land in this district, 
ntay in general be divided into two kinds. 

Ist^ The farms in seyeralty, pr those npt subject to 
rights of common; these are in general from 150/. to 
500/., and a few manor farm? to 1000/. per ann. and 
upwards. 

2d^ The tenantry yard 'lands, or customary iene^ 
ments, which are subject to rights of common : these 
are in general from S5/. to 40/. per ann. and a few as 
high as 50/. per ann. Sofme of these are still occupied 
singly by the owners thereof, as copyhold or leasehold 
tenants of the respective manors ; although consolida- 
tions of them are daily taking place, partly from the 
lieavy expenses attending such occupation, and partly 
from their being allowed to fall into hand, to save ex- 
traordinary buildings* 

c 3 Proper 
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Proper Size of a South Wiltshire Farm* 

As the only difiference between good husbandry and 
bad isy that the former, by raising a greater comparative 
produce, at a less comparative expense, returns more 
profit to the tenant, and thereby enables him to give 
a larger rent to his landlord than he could do by pur^* 
ing the tatter ; it may not perhaps be improper for us 
here to enquire on what sized farm, in this district, a 
farmer will l)e able to effect this to the greatest advan- 
tage. This enquiry is particularly necessary at a time 
when great part of South Wiltshire is emerging into 
a new system, by the extinction of lifchold tenures, 
and the abolition of common-field husbandry. When 
this district was in a state of lifehold tenure, the size 
of farms was not always an object of the choice of the 
landlord, but of necessity; and while the lands re- 
mained in a state of commonage, the occupiers were in 
an equal state of advantage, or rather of disadvantage^ . 
But in those manors where it is intended that the life- 
bold tenements shall fall into hand, and that farms 
shall be made out of them, it becomes an object of con- 
sideration, ^' what is the most proper size of a South 
Wiltshire farni ?" to ascertain the propriety of taking 
down unnecessary buildings, and to determine the num- 
ber and situation of new buildings to be erected* 

Much has been said and written about the proper 
size of farms. The policy of large farms has been very 
frequently and very ably disputed, and perhaps the 
possibility of their being too small in particular coun- 
ties, might have been as clearly demonstrated, were it 
not an unpopular argument ; and there are few who 
would not rather have their judgment than their huma* 
nity called in question. 

But 
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But after all that has been or can be said on the sub* 
ject, the size of farms must always depend on soils and 
Bitaatimis, and modes of husbandry; and erery country 
has its level to which farms of a certain size are pieculi- 
arly adapted ; and if they are much above or below- 
this, they must be managed to the disadvantage of the 
occupiers. 

Those farms are of the most propier size, \rbich return* 
the most proportional produce at the least proportional 
expense. This ought to be the great object of every 
land-owner. The object of every tenant is to live by 
his industry ; if that industry will not allow him to lite^ 
he had better be a labourer. ' 

in those modes of husbandry where the hands as well 
as the eyes of the farmer, and every branch of his family, 
can be fully employed, small farms can be managed to 
advantage. In dairy farms this is peculiarly the case, 
and it is frequently so in countries where the land is 
partly applied to breeding cattle and partlj** to raising 
corn ; especially where lime, sea-sand, and similar ma- 
nures, are to be fetched from a distance on horses' 
backs, as in Devon and Cornwall ; and where the 
ploughing is entirely or chiefly done by the oxen bred 
on the farm ; and even in some parts of South Wilt- 
shire,* where small farms are situated on sandy soils, 
they may be applied very advantageously on a garden 
system to the raising of esculent vegetables. 

In these cases, where circumstances enable small far* 
mers to do almost the whole of the necessary work with 
their own families, they can bring their produce to 
market on equal terms with the large ones. But on 
Wiltshire Down farms, where horses are necessary to 
plough the land and sheep to manure it, the little far- 
mer stands on a very diisadvantageous comparison with 

c4 the 
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the great one ; being ob%ed lo bear a mucb greater 
proporlioiial expense in horses and serviuils. Every 
WillshireDown fann, if even so small as (iU/. perann. 
provided it is to Im; manured hy tlic slit'cp-fold, re- 
quires a shepherd, a carter, and n plungli-boy, and sel' 
dom Less tbaii tliree liorscs, hut frequently four ; and 
yet a fartn of double the she may be mmingcd fre- 
quently with one, or at the ulmo?>t uilh two addi- 
tional horses, and with one, or at iiiiy rate willi two, 
additional boys; for whether these servants and horses 
have or have not full employ, thoir expense will be 
nearly the same ; and if the fiirmcr take one branch of 
the active lab(ftir upon himself* the other branches ari; 
suiTering for want of Lis superintending eye; ani a 
farm of this kind furnishes very little employ for bis 
wife and daughters. 

The great objectof consolidating farms is an increase 
of rent; but it may be laid down as a certain maxim, 
that this increase cannot be obtained unless a reduction 
of useless liands, and particularly of useless horses*, can 
be made by such consolidation. 

In this district tlie consolidation of small estates has 
tended very much to d iminisb the number of horses, 
and it is cliiefly by this reduction, that a small estate is 
frequently of more value lo be added lo a farm than io 
be occupied separately. But there must be a limit to 
the size of farms at which tliL'i advantage must cease, 



* At a proof of ihe nduction of bones, by coiuolldaling imall niatet, 
the parith of MookloD DcveriCI, which comaiiu eiglityani lao(Ii,wa* oc- 
cupied (it> ycnitagc liy kvcq farmen, who lupt 'J9 horui. It it now jn 
four hands, and managed wilh 1 9 hostel. The adjoining parish of Brii- 
UmDeverill, nhichliO years ago was in six Eiandi, and employnl 43 
fiarict, i) now in Ihrce bands, and employs onl J S6borset,sad ihe nzr 
of the bortci 11 very liule iDcrcated. 
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and beyond which a farm may be too large to be pro- 
perly or profitably managed. 

The size of a Wiltshire farm should be therefore 
such as the master's eye, and a[ie principal servant in 
each department, can properly conduct; and for this, 
one head-carter, with such aiiumber of boysas may oc 
casionally be wanted, itud one head-s)iepherd, with as- 
Bistanccat seasons of urgency, will generally be sufficient. 

The lowest size [jcrhaps of a Wiltshire Down farm, 
that can be managed to advantage, is a good six-horse 
business; and the highest a twclvc-horsc business, 
with one additional team of oxen ut the utmost. Be- 
yond this extent, two men are required in each subor- 
dinate capacity ; a jealousy is esciled between them, 
the master's eye is iiisufBcicnt to command them, and a 
bailiff is necessary. 

This business becomes then, to all intents and pur- 
poses two farms, and would certainly be better ma- 
ttaged, if in the occupation of two farmers. But let me 
not be misunderstood. 1 do not mean to say that all 
the farms in this district, of a smaller description than 
a six-horse business, should be consolidated : this would 
be cruelty, as well as impolicy. 

Where there arc buildings proper for the occupation 
of farms in that state, and where tenants are settled on 
tliem, and from peculiar circumstances can live on 
them, and pay a rent equal to their value, they ought 
to be allowed to remain. The foregoing observations 
are only meant to apply to cases where new farms arc 
to be made at the owner's option, and it is intended as 
much to point out the maximum as the minimum of 
farms ; paying at the same lime due deference to situa- 
tions and circumstances, whicli will always furnish ex- 
ceptioRS tu general rules in Agriculture. 

It 
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It is indispensable for the sMoes^ of every busitim^ 
and not less so in agriculture than in trade or manufac*^ 
tures, that a sufficient capital should be at command 
to conduct that business properly ; and no man should' 
engage in a concern to M^bich his capital is not so far> 
equal, that he may neither be obliged to sell bis com-* 
jnodities in a sinking market, nor be prevented by, trtot 
of money from buy ing when he sees a proper oppor** 
tunity* 



SECT. T. — TITHES. 

Tithes, in Wiltshire, are for the most part due in 
kind. There are few parishes wherein they have been 
extinguished by enclosures; still fewer where any 
modus exists. Land, in some instances, has been 
given for tithes under enclosure acts, but the oblong 
shape of the manors, already noticed, renders this 
compensation disadvantageous to the land-owners. It 
makes a newfarm^ and by reason of the small quantity^ 
of home land, there is no room for the rector's fitrmers 
the proportion of land due for corn-tithes taking so 
large a slice in an arable country. 

A corn-rent, variable by the price of wheat, has bem 
substituted a:: an annual payment for tithes ; but as 
very little of the arable land here is convertible to 
good^ meadow, the tithe-owners have in most enclo* 
sure acts suffered the tithes to remain unafiected thereby. 

The disputes respecting tithes, and dues in lieu of 
titboi^ of which common report has said so much in 
former days, are now but little known in this districts 
Farmers have begun to see the value of them, and cler-. 

gymen 



gymen hare had ^mficletice in professtoti^ men, to let 
tbem for mocterate terma of yoars to their neighbours. 
There are numerous insta.ices of patislx-s in South 
Wilts, where every occui)ier of binds rents his own 
tithes of the cler«r3'ni''n or impropriator. A mutnal 
regard to their own inren-st has effected (his desirable 
object, and the same principle is likely to maintain it. 
The composition paid for this • roperty, is here usually 
fixed about once in seven years, or oftener if there be a 
new rector; and although it be acknowledged that a 
tenant can afford to give a high price for this portion 
of his own produce^ rather than suffer it to go off his 
farm, yet it must be allowed on the other hand, that 
surveyors give the clergy a very liberal compensation. 
The great tithes of a considerable part of » South 
Wilts are in lay hands ; in most instances lett to theoc« 
cupiers of the respective farms ; in some to a proctor, 
who takes a whole parish in kind. It has been often- 
noticed, and particularly by the clergy, that laymen 
take up tithes more than churchmen. The fact is ad- 
mitted ;. but the obvious reason should accompany the 
assertions. Small tithes require much trouble in coU 
lecting, and breed much ill-will in a village, particu- 
larly where the produce of the yard is taken from a 
farmer's wife. Great tithes are collected in this dis- 
trict with peculiar ease, from the open state of the 
corn-fields, and (he firmness of the soil to bear wheels 
at harvest. The interest of a farmer induces him to pay 
a handsome price for a part of his neighbour's crop, 
which is thus brought to his barn at a trifling expense, 
and from which he is enabled to increase his own pro- 
duce by lan extraordinary quantity of manure ; whilst 
the same natural motive directs the clirgyman to get 
rid. of those difficulties which attach to a part of bis 

dues, 
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dues, and if possible to preserve the peace offiis parish. 
A resident clergytnnn wants but fen of the productions 
of land. It is customary to reserve a quantity of straw 
for (lis stables from eacli occupier of tithes ; and as the 
grass-lands are commonly kept in hand, he makes Iiis 
own hay, or [jethaps reserves a part of ihc fatiner 
crop at a giren price, nearly equal to its real valac. 



SECT. VI. — POOR-RATES. 



I 



WiTit respect to the payment of taxes, it was luual 
till within about 20 years, for landlords to pay the whole j 
but of late years, the poor-rates have increased so very 
much, that landlords have thought it necessary to sub- 
ject (be tenants to the payment of all parochial taxes, 
not altogether with a view to guard against an unnc* 
ccssary waste of money in the temporary relief of the 
poor, but to prevent new burtheiiB being brought on 
the parishes by the hiring of yearly, instead of weekly 
labourers, and (hereby settling them and their future 
families ou the parish. Reasons might be here adduced, 
why the landlord should pay a proportion of parochial 
taxes, particularly in a district where the land-owners 
reside near their farms> and arc frequently (he acting 
magistrates of the division; but latterly, there are so 
many applications for the renting of land, that the 
owners have been persaaded by the advantages held 
out to them, to throw the whole burthen on llie tenants. 

The average of payments to the poor, in parishes 

where agriculture is their sole employment, may be 

slated at from 2s. 6d. to 4]. in the pound ; whilst in 

parishes 
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parishes \9hexe manufactures pTcdominate, these assess- 
ments have latterly stood from 7s. to 14rs. in the pound, 
on actual rents of the property. 



BECf. VII.-— LBAS£S AND ENTRY. 

It is impossible to lay down particular rules here^ 
for the mode of husbandry necessary to be pursued on 
a South Wiltshire farm during the term of a lease, or 
in what manner a farm ought to b^ left for a coming- 
on tenant. These things depend upon soils and situa<« 
tions, but they ought by all means to be positively 
settled previous to a tenant's entry. Nothing but this 
can prevent the quarrels which are continually hap- 
pening between a going-off tenant and coming-on te- 
nant in this district. 

The indispensable necessity of an obligation on a 
tenant to pursue a regular course of husbandry on a 
Wiltshire Down farm, is a reason why farms should 
i^evcr be Ictt without leases in this district, in many 
counties leases are understood to. be necessary only for 
the security of the tenant ; but here they are absolutely 
requisite for the security of the landlord. 

The term of years to be granted by a lease, should be 
so. calculated as to bring all the land, or as much as pos- 
sible, round in succession a certain number of times ; 
so that the tenant may have just as many complete 
years' produce as he pays years' rent ; and (supposing 
him to begin right), to leave the farm exactly in the 
state in which he entered upon it. The term should 
therefore be the one most divisible into the several pe- 
riods of sowing the difierent kinds of land. From an 

attach- 
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attachment (o lliecoitiinon*fielJ custom, 
expect to have liberty to sow some of llieir 1 
strongest lands with wheat every third year, and Ihe 
lighter and more exposed parts every fourth ; it is how- 
ever now pretty generally allowed by the best farmers 
in this district, that corn should not be considered 
their principal dependence; nheat is therefore sown 
less frequently in even tbeir strongest lands, nor are two 
white straw crops sown in succession. But the whole 
farm, and particularly the hill hinds, are applied to a 
system of husbandry which, whilst it produces abun- 
dant food for stock, so as to enable the tenant to winter 
the whole of his sheep at home (formerly not attempted 
in this district), at the same time by a welt- regulated 
process in the consumption of this winter food, manures 
his land in course for corn, without purchase or even 
carriage of dung; and thereby ensures him a regular 
quantity of grain upon two-thirds of the land hereto* 
fore applied to the growth of it. And as surveyors 
and land-agents have found lands under their care 
much improved by this course of cropping ; covenants 
have been introduced in modern leases, binding the te- 
nants to a due observance of it. In the old burnbeak 
lands, and the hUI arable tti general, wheat is not sown 
more than once in six years. 

The usual terms for which leases are granted in this 
district, are sometimes seven years, oftener 14, now 
and then 21, but of late a term of 12 years has beca 
thought the most eligible, ns being more divisible into 
a regular course of sowing the arable land ; and con> 
sidering the disadvantages uuder which a Wiltshire 
Down farm is too often entered upon, (he term of a 
lease should never be less than 13 years. He must be 
a good 
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a good farmer indeed, or have yery good luck, \fho (oa 
l3nds fiiirljr rented), Cfiti do more than save bis own in 
the first four years of ^his lerin. 

The tenant is booiid to sow his lands in the course 
limited by the lease ; to keep up a fall flock of sheep> 
and fold them in due -course of husbaildry, on some 
part of the premises ; but in the last year, on such part 
as the landlord shall direct, to spend all hay, straw, 
&c. on the premises (long wheat-straw sometimes ex- 
cepted), to spread all the dung on the premises, except! 
the dung of the last year's crop, and (if a Lady-day 
bargain) the straw of the off-going crop, which are to 
be left at the disposal of the landlord. 
. The old custom of South Wilts was almost invaria- 
bly a Lady-day*s entry. Indeed a Michaelmas one 
was not at alt adapted to the customs of feeding the 
commonable lands of this district ; some old '^ severalty 
£irni6*' had a Michaelmas entry, but those instances 
aite few. 

In the entry of South Wiltshire farms, the accom* 
modation of the stock was originally the grand object* 
(Jorn seems to have been only a secondary consideration* 

The reason appears to be this ; the basis of all agree- . 
mente fcr renting land is, that every renter shall have a 
complete year's produce for a year's rent. When the 
greater part of the lands was stocked in common, the 
value of that commonage was of roaterinl consequence. 
The year's commonage was only complete when there 
was nothing left on the la^d for the cattle to eat; and 
(on that account, perhaps) our forefathers fixed on 
Lady-day, for the commencement of their year, not 
only in their agricultuial, but also in their civil estab* 
lisbment. 

. The introduction of the new style altered the time of 

the 



the commencement of tbe civil year, except in the 
yearly assessment of taxes, in which it is still retained. 

The abolition of commonage wherever it has extend- 
ed, has in a great measure cb&n|^ the commencement 
of the agricultural year. 

South Willshire, as one of the last districts to retain 
its common rights, observes the old custom of a Lady- 
day entry, wherever those rights exist. 

The general custom of a Wiltshire Lady-day entry 
is, that the rent commences at Lady-day, at which 
time the tenant enters upon all the grass ground, and 
brings on his sheep and cows, and lays up the meadows 
for mowing. In some instances the off-going tenant 
holds over part of the meadows till the 14th of May. 
But the more projier mode of quilting and entry at 
Lady-day, to ensure the full value of the produce of 
the land, would be, that the coming-on tenant should 
take possession of alt tbe water mcadow-tand (provio- 
cially "take up the meadows"), at Christmas before the 
entry, and tbe residue of (be meadows and pastures at 
Lady-day. By this regulation, which miglit be ac- 
complished at a small expense to the landlord in the 
first instance, tbe valuable spring-feed of I he water- 
meadows, and the full crop of grass on the> other lands, 
would be continually srcurcd to the coming-on tenant, 
and tbe advantages to the two farmers would be more 
nearly balanced upon every change of occupation. 

On the arable lands, the off-going tenant sows and 
keeps all the crops of corn, not only the wheat that was 
sown at the preceding Alichaelmas, but also the Lent 
corn that is sown in the spring in which he quits. Tbe 
new tenant, therefore, not only gets no produce from his 
arable land fur bis first year's rent, but has no return 
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for it till he quits the farm^ when he, in his tarn, takes 
an off-going crop. 

The new tenant, who is probably at that time quitting 
another farm held by the same kind of tenure, brings 
on his horses and oxen as soon as he has finished sow- 
ing his own off-going crop, and begins to prepare on 
his new farm for wheat. 

# The off-going tenant takes his hoi^ and oxen away 
at the same time, to make the same preparations on the 
fiEirm which he is then entering. 

The usual time fixed for the entry of the new tenant 
to carry out dung and prepare for wheat, is in some 
parts of the district the llih of May* ; in others the 
24th of June. 

This entry should in no case be later than the 14th 
May; the whole of the land should be ploughed by 24th 
June. 

The old tenant keeps part of the house and stable, 
and the new tenant has the other part to prepare for his 
next crops, and to take^harge of his cattle and make 
his hay. In this intermixed state, the two families live 
for upwards of a year, viz. usually till the Midsummer 
twelve-month, after the new tenant's rent commences. 
' The old tenant likewise keeps the barns till that time, 
to thrash out his corn, the new tenant not wanting 
them till the ensuing harvest, except at sheep-shearing, 
when they are open to him. 

Since the introduction of artificial grasses, the new 
tenants are allowed to sow them in the off-going tenant's 
last crop of Lent corn. Hop clover and ray -grass are 

usually A>wn; broad clover is generally objected to by 

/ 

* Holyrood-day, 3d May, O.S. Thit, in tenantry manors, is the usual 
day of sending sheep and cattle to the downs or common-pastures. 
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an oiT-gohig tenant, lest it should injure his barley 
crop. But the above custom being certainly much to 
the disadvantage of a coming-on tenant, has been al- 
tered in some farms, and particularly subsequent to en« 
closures, to the following, viz* the off-going tenant 
takes the wheat crop only, and agrees to fold his sheep 
till Lady-day for the Lent crops which are to be sown 
by the coming-»n tenant ; and if the folding and dung- 
ing could be insured to be done properly, this is the 
best entry in a sheep-folding county. A Lady-daj^'s 
entry, especially in the old system, is best for the land- 
lord, because a tenant must have a full year's rent in 
capital (to enable him to stock the farm) more than is 
necessary on a Michaelmas taking. 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 



SECT. I.— PLOUGHS. 

THE ploughs used in this district are chiefly of two 
kinds : 

1st, The hill country two-wheel plough, with the 
point of the beani elevated, and swinging upon a brace 
between the wheels, and the draft chain fixed almost at 
the centre of the beam. 

3d, The one-wheel plough, so made as to be used 
with a foot instead of a wheel, in case the land is so 
wet that the wheel clogs, and will not run round. 
These ploughs are about eight feet, or eight and an 
Iialf long in the beam, and have a long mould-board 
set at a very acut^ angle with the sole of the plough, 
and bent so as to turn down the furrow, or rather that 
the furrow may drop from it, as flat as possible. 

The two-wheel plough is chiefly used on thin flinty 
land, where deep ploughing would do mischief, and 
where in ploughing shallow, the stones are liable to 
strike the plough out of ground. In such soils the farm* 
erg are very sensible that a much lighter, and more 
simple plough, would answer as well, or better, pro- 
vided it was always used by careful experienced plough- 
men ; and the increase of good ploughmen has occa- 
sioned the two-wheel plough to be thrown by in many 
parts of this ilistrict, as expensive and cumbersome. 

f d2 The 
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The single-wheel and foot-plougli is the most general 
plough now in use throughout this district, as being 
applicable to light or heavy land^ deep or shallow. 

Many attempt^ have been made to introduce new 
ploughs into this district, particularly the Norfolk and 
other light ploughs, and the double-furrowed plough, 
but as yet without much success. Perhaps the reason 
inay*be, that in the present common-field state of the 
district, almost eyery farmer has heavy land to plough 
as well as light, and frequently both in a day, and 
what is worse, land that is often so full of couch that 
the roots make as much resistance as the land, and are 
continually choaking up the plough. These reasons 
have hitherto prevented any lighter or more simple 
ploughs from coming into general use, particularly 
those whose mould-board is short and obtuse* The 
same reasons have hitherto induced the farmers of this 
district to plough almost continually with three, and 
sometimes with four horses. Their heavy white land, 
and their steep hills (which they are frequently obliged 
to plough up and down, on account of the narrowness 
of the common-field lands), require three or four horses,, 
while some of their level thin flinty loams might almost 
be ploughed with one. But as these changes of soil and 
situation occur almost daily to every common-field 
farmer, they are, whilst under such a system, in some 
ineastire obliged to have at all times in the field strength 
enough for each sort of land. Those farmers who have 
their lands in severalty, and in large pieces, are not be- 
hind-hand in introducing and using ploughs best cal- 
culated for their respective soils. But till latterly, the 
majority of common-field farmers was so great, that 
tlie county had acquired an almost general character of 
being bad ploughmen. It is but justice to say, that 

necessity^ 
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necessity, and not a want of judgment, frequently made 
them so. .By the numerous enclosures, or rather dm« 
sions of their common-fields, which have occurred in 
Wiltshire during the last twenty years, the occupiers of 
land have been enabled to exert themselves in this esseii- ^ 
tial branch of agriculture ; and it is presumed that the 
ploughing of land on most of the severalty farms in this 
district, is at this moment at a height of improvement 
which may challenge the farmers of any part of the 
kingdom. 



SECT. It.— HARROWS. 

Thb same kind of harrow is used in thisdistrict, and in 
nearly the same manner as in all the western countiesu 
Two or three horses go a-breast, each drawing a harrow 
diagonally, all the harrows being fastened together with 
a lay-over or rider. 



SECT. Iir. DRAGS, DRILLS, PLOUGHS, Sec 

These instruments, and their uses, are mentioned 
fully in Chap. VII. Sect. 1. 



SECT, ir.— WAGGONS. 

Carts and waggons are both used in thisdistrict for 
carrying out manure, but only waggons for hay and 
corn. The carts are made deep and capacious, for the 
purpose, of carrying out dung, and are in general so 
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heavy and clumsy, as to be fit for scarcely any other 
use: they would indeed be almost too heavy for a 
horse, were it not that, in consequence of the general 
situation of the Wiltshire farm-yards, the greatest part 
of the dung is to be carried up-hill. They are seldom 
drawn by less than three horses, and frequently by 
more. 

The waggons are rather handsome, but in general are 
too heavy. They are made with a crooked bed, about 13 
feet long and four feet wide, and run generally about 
six feet wide on the ground. They have a narrow band 
of iron, just to cover the wheels, but seldom have any 
over-layers or out-riggers, either at the ends or sides ; 
the great size of the bed, and the general mode of bind* 
ing the loads of hay and com with a waggon-Une (ob- 
account of the steepness of the hills), enabling them to 
carry large loads without those aids. The diameter of 
the fore- wheels of a Wiltshire narrow-wheel waggon is 
about four feet four inches, and of the hind-wheels, 
about five feet eight inches. The waggon weighs from 
'19cwt. to22cwt. 
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ENCLOSING. 



SECT. i.*-<:as£S by act of parliament. 

THE division or enclosure of commonable lands 
in thb district, from the time this work was published 
by the original compiler, has been^ in number of 
parishes, to an extent perhaps unequalled in any of 
the south or western counties. At that date (in 1794)) 
full one half of the manors in South Wilts, were, upon 
accurate enquiry, found to be in a state of tenantry ; 
but at the present day there is less than one-fourtfr part 
undivided, and the application to parliament for en- 
closure bilk are annually increasing. 

The causes which have already been mentioned as 
tending to keep South Wilts in a common-field state, 
viz. the peculiar shape of many manors, and the local 
difficulties sometimes attendant on a division, still con« 
tinue to operate, and will necessarily protract a general 
enclosure to a distant period. 

Many advantages have certainly been derived from 
the enclosures already made ; and it may be proper 
now to state the probable advantages to be expected 
from enclosing, or at least dividing, and putting in 
severalty, those lands that are yet in a state of common- 
age) and to point out the most practical means of ob- 
viMng such difficulties as will necessarily arise from a 
new order of things, in a.country less favourable than 
many others to improvements of this description. 

d4 Disad' 
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Disadvantages of the Common'Ficld Husbandry* 

The peculiar disadvantages of the coramon-ficld hus- 
bandry are, the obligation of ploughing and cropping 
all kinds of soil alike ; the almost total preclusion that 
a common flock makes to any improvement of sheep 
stock ; the difficulty, and, in some instances, the im- 
possibility, of raising sufficient hay or green winter 
food, for the flock, though reduced in number by sales 
in the autumn, and by putting out the young ewes for 
the winter; and particularly the very great expense 
and trouble, and the additional number of horses nc- 
cessaty, in occupying lands in detached and dispersed 
situations. 

Advantages to be deritedjfrom its Abolition. 

The advantages to be derived from a removal of 
these impediments to. good husbandry^ need not be enu« 
merated — they speak for ttiemselves ; but it must be 
remarked, that, in many parts of this district, these 
advantages apply much more forcibly to the case of 
the great farmer than the little one. 

The commonable lands of the district usually consist 
of three or four arable fields, a common sheep down^ 
sometimes a common cow down, and in some instances 
a common meadow. The custom of a division has 
been, to give every land > owner an allotment of arable 
land in one or more of the fields ; a sheep down, as 
near the arable land as possible ; and a portion of the 
common meadows, if there be any : but of these, it is 
seldom thought necessary to enclose any, except the 
common meadows^ and a 9mall part of the arable land 
near borne. 

The 
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The farmer of about 200/. per annum will, perhaps^ 
in consequence oC having bis land put in larger pieces, 
be enabled to reduce his number of horses one-third ; 
he will have it in his power to sow clover, ss^infoin, &c. 
for hay, and to raise turnips and rape for winter food 
for his sheep ; and consequently, he will not only in- 
crease his flock, but he will also winter them at home; 
and although, by this mode of husbandry, he must 
necessarily reduce the number of .acres of com, yet, as 
he will be able, by his additional number of sheep, to 
manure his land much better than he did under the old 
systeoi, he will probably raise more grain than he did 
before. 

Not so with the occupier of 40/. a year upon Wilt* 
shire Downs : be will certainly have the conveniency 
of having bis land brought together in fewer. pieces; 
but as it seldom happens that he could plough his land 
with fewer than three horses before such a division, 
neither can he now do with less. He has no enclosed 
pasture to put these horses in, nor common to turn 
them on ; his right on the Downs being too' small to 
make it worth his while to take an allotment for a sheep 
down (of perhaps 20 acres, two miles from home), he 
takes an increase to his arable land, in the fields near 
home, in lieu of it : but now he can keep no sheep oa 
this allotment, nor would it be worth his while to em« 
ploy a shepherd for so few,, if he could ; without ^heep 
iie is dri^n to some expensive manure todunghisland^i 
because having little pasture land, and no cow com«. 
mons, he can keep no cows to make dung with hi9 
straw ; and tlie arable land being in general so little 
adapted io turn to grass, he is prevented from enclosing 
bis allotment, and laying it down to pasture. 

It may be answered, that the peculiaic iocaljlf ^ 

great 
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great part of this district is such, that it is not calcu- 
lated fur the separate occupation of farms of 40^ a 
year; and that though the owner of such a farm cannot 
live upon it when put in a state of severalty, and is 
really injured, provided he occupies it himself, yet he 
may lett it for one-third more thiin he could when it 
■was in a state of tenantry. 

I allow this argument in its full force, and if it were 
nowrcquired to colonize a parish in South Wilts, it 
would not be prudent to make the division of farms go 
low as 40Z. per annum : but men of this description 
are already here; they are settled on the spot ; it is, in 
many instances, their own ; jiislice will not let them be 
dispossessed without their consent — policy and bu> 
manity forbid they should be injured, even with their 
consent. 

These dii&cuUies arc all obviated in parishes where 
there are veins of sand land : there the little farmer has 
really the advantage of the great one, provided the 
allotment of the former is placed, as it ought to be, in 
that Iiind of land ; and this should l>e the tirst object 
in all enclosures where lliere island of that description. 

Great part of the sand land in this district is pecu- 
liarly applicable to all the purposes of a small farmer, 
or as it perhaps may be better termed, a g;irden' 
farmer. 

As quickset hedges will grow well upon it, it may 
easily be enclosed ; and it will, if required, turn readily 
to pasture, so that cows may be kept ou one part to 
make dung for the othen 

If sheep-fold iiig be necessary, crops of clover for 
hay, and of turnips for winter food, may be raised, 
on which sheep from the Down farmers may always be 
taken iu (o winter ; and with proper manure, such land 
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^ill bear perpetual crops of almost any kind of com 
that may be required ; and this land is peculiarly ap« 
plicable to the culture of potatoes, pea^e, and such other 
crops as are the particular proyince of a small farmer, 
and in which he may, if he pleases, use the spade in- 
stead of the plough. 

These ideas are not chimerical ; they are already 
carried into practice in many sand parishes that hare 
been lately enclosed in this district, and the improve- 
meat has been almost inconceiyable. 

But in those parts of the district where there are no 
sand veins, it is, as has been already stated, difficult 
to mend the situation of the little farmers by a general 
enclosure. 

There is a mode whereby they may at least be se- 
cured from being injured, and this has been adopted in 
some late enclosures, by setting out the allotments of 
arable land to men of that description, adjoining to 
each other, in one or more of the fields ; and directing 
the same to remain still in an unenclosed state, with a 
eommon-right of sheep-feed for each person over the 
whole, and also a common allotment of down land, and 
another of water meadow, if it is to be had conveni- 
ently, and some enclosed' pasture to each, if possible. 
Under these circumstances, men of small property will 
be enabled, after an enclosure, to keep a common flock 
of sheep, and a common shepherd to attend them ; and 
thmr situation will in some degree be ameliorated, as 
their land will be generally laid together, and near 
their buildings. And as the rules by which they are 
to enter common will be settled by the authority of the 
Commissioners of the enclosure, . they will not be liable 
to be tresp^sed upon and injured by ^ch other, or by 
their inore Opulent neighbours. Notwithstanding som^ 

little 
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little sacrifices may be thus made to the interest 4Uid 
comfort of the small farmers in an enclosure of the com- 
jnonable fields, and other commonable lands, bjaward- 
ing their allotments* near home, or in soils and situa- 
lions the best adapted to their occupation, it is not dif- 
ficult to shew, that the great farmers will still be very 
considerably benefited, as well as accommodated ; for 
nUhough the oblong shape of many of the manors of 
this district will oblige the great farmers to take muph 
of their arable land at some distance from home, yet 
such land will have the advantage of being near its 
natural dunghill, the sheep down ; and as it will, of 
course, be valued low, on account of its remoteness, 
the owners will be enabled to bear the expense of erect- 
ing barns on it, and will in eflfect ^^ bring the land near 
home," by reducing the trouble and expense of carry- 
ing the dung out, and the corn home to the yards. 

South Wiltshire not so improioable by Divisions of 
Common* Fields as many other Counties. 

* 

Upon the whole, however, it must be confessed that, 
on account of the peculiar shapeof many of the manors, 
the general application of the land, and the modes of 
husbandry necessary to be pursued in it, the difierence 
jof rent and produce between common-field lands and 
lands laid in severalty, though in many cafts it be 
very considerable, is not so great in this district as in 
many other counties where the like obstacles do not 

* 

exist. 

But sur^y, because the value /of estates cannot he 
trebled on some parts of this district, as it has been ip 
.otiier counties, by an Enclosure, it does not follow, that 
m iacrense pf one-half, or even of ojue-tbird^ on tbi^ 

present 
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present rent, is not a desirable object, especially i/rhea 
it is to be accompanied witb tbe pleasure, ^bich every 
man miist feel, of occapybng land in the way he ehnses, 
and applying it to the uses for which Nature designed 
it, without being subject to the caprice or ignorance of 
his neighbours ; and particularly when it enables him 
to provide sufficient winter food for his sheep stock, 
without being obliged to buy hay for theni) or to put 
them out to be kept by others. 



SECT. II. BXPBNSES. 

In tbe article of the expense attendant on a general 
division of commonable lands (which in some counties 
is a very serious consideration), South Wiltshire, and 
tbe other sheep-folding districts, have a great advan- 
tagei as it is seldom necessary to fence the new allot- 
ments> except perhaps a small quantity of land near 
home. In these counties, where sheep are folded every 
night, and are never without a shepherd in the day, 
hedges are seldom necessary for the distant lands ; and 
indeed there are many situations in South Wiltshire, 
where hedges would never grow to perfection. 



SECT. III.— RISE OP RENT. 

It should always be remembered, that a lasting irn* 
provement in the land, and not merely a temporary 
advance in the rent, is the great object of enclosureg. 
The soii of Wiltshire downs may in unskilful hands 
soon be made worse. A * state of ^^ severalty/- wha« 

every 
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rvcry man can manage his land as he pleases, is cer- 
tainly infinitely preferable (o one of " tenantry," 
where all are obliged to pursue the same system. But 
it must be remarked, thnt although the comnion-field 
husbandry docs not mate (he land betler, it Keeps it 
from becoming much Tforse ; and as all men are not 
equally good judges of agriculture, there have been 
instances of a nhole parish or manor, without any re- 
laxation in the induslry of Ihe tenants, but merely by 
their proceeding upon a bad system of husbandry, pro- 
ducing less, both of corn and stock, after a division of 
common-field lands, than it did before: a convincing 
I proof that, however (he rent might be increased, the 
I mode of husbandry was certainly not improved. In 
filiort, the remark frequently has been made, that '* bc> 
Tcralty makes a good farmer better, and a bad one 
worse." 

These errors have arisen principally from undcr- 
fitocktng or over- ploughing, or both, viz. by reducing 
the sheep stock, the basis of the Wilishirc Down hus- 
bandry, under an idea of keeping it belter, or by re- 
ducing its means of subsistence, by ploughing (he down 
and increasing (ho quantity of arable land. It cannot 
be (oo often repeated, how indispensable the sheep- 
fold is to Wiltshire husbandry, in every division of 
common-fields in (his district. It should therefore be 
the first object of Commissioners, to enable every farm 
to keep np a proper sheep stock, by allotments of those 
kinds of land which are necessary (o support that 
stock, viz. water-mead, if it can be had ; but above all, 
R proper ami convenient skeep-down, sufficient to sup- 
port the arable land : and it highly behoves the owners 
of those farms, at least those who look forward to the 
good of Iheit heirs as well as themselves, to lake care 
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in letting such farms, so to fix tbecourse of husbandry, 
that it be put oUt of the tenant's power to make them 
vorse. Every fisirmer who is honest, would heartily 
agree to this i every one that is otherwise, ought to be 
obliged to do so. 



SECT. IV. — EFFECTS OF ENCLOSUBES ON POPU** 

LATION. 

The population of the manufacturing part of this 
district has increased rapidly during the last century^ 
whilst it has evidently decreased in those parts remote 
from the manufactures; but the enclosures of open 
lands in this district have been too recent to have pro-i 
duced as yet any sensible effect on its population. The 
circumstance, therefore, most owe its origin to other 
causes ; but the effect which future enclosures, and the 
consequent improvements in agriculturei will have 
upon the population of this district, is obvious. South 
Wiltshire is the granary, not only of the manufacture 
ing towns within the county, but also of those in the 
east part of Somersetshire ; and it sends very conside* 
rable quantities of wheat and barley to the cities of 
Bath and Bristol. 

Every enclosure must have improvement for its ob- 
ject : that improvement must be' derived from an in« 
creased produce; and that produce being chiefly hu« 
roan food, must be capable of supporting a greater po- 
pulation somewhere. 

But with respect to individual parishes, the effects of 
enclosures will be various ; iif some' the population 
will be increased, in others it will be diminished, ac- 
cording 
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cording as the nature of the soil, "when applied to the 
purposes for which Nature designed it, shall require 
more or less manual labour for its cultivation. • The 
eoromon argument on the influence that enclosures hare 
upon population in acorn country, is this, viz. 

^^ Arable land requires more manual labour than pas* 
ture ; those enclosures therefore, which tend to increase 
the quantity of, arable land, or the quantity of produco 
on the same quantity of arable land, must certainly^ 
increase the population on the spot, besides furnishing* 
the market with an additional quantity of food, for an 
increased population elsewhere." This argument, though 
very plausible, and, taken in the abstract, perfectly just, 
will not apply to South Wiltshire in general, and es- 
pecially to the villages on the Downs. The abolition 
of common fields, will naturally promote a gradual 
abolition of lifehold tenures, and a consequent conso- 
lidation of small farms. This alteration will of course 
decrease the number of farmers ; and as the large far- 
mers will be able to cultivate the same land, with pro- 
portionably fewer horses and servants, than small far*, 
merscan, it will also reduce the number of labourers; 
and yet notwithstanding this reduction, the great far- 
mers will be enabled to send a greater quantity of pro- 
visions to the market, and consequently, to feed an in- 
creased population elsewhere. 

It may be said in answer, that no hands will be thrown 
out of employ but such as are unnecessary, and that 
such as are uselessly employed in agriculture are of no 
real service to the community, and would be much bet- 
ter disposed of in manufactures. 

How far this shifting of population from villages to 
towns, may be right or'wrong, it is not my province to 
determine. 

It 
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It does not follow, that ifno enclosures were made, no 
consolidation qF farms would take place. The contrary 
is the fact ; small' estates, whether held by lives, or at 
rack rent, arc every day consolidating in the parishes 
where common fields still remain ; and for a very obvious 
reason, viz. that in the system of Wiltshire Down farm- 
ing, the saving of expense, in managing two or three 
small estates together, enables a farmer who is aUc^ady 
in possession of a small estate, to give a greater rent for 
fcnotheri than any one, who intends to occupy it sepa- 
ratelyi can afford to give. 

An enclosure only tends to aqcelerate an effect, which 
a number of causes would in time produce without it; 
viz. the bringing farms to such a size, that the greatest 
proportionable produce may be obtained at the least 
proportionable expense. 
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SECT. I. — TILLAOB. ^ 

ALTHOUGH it be not possible tliat any iin- 
pj-qved system of agriculture can be introduced gene* 
rallj/ into common fields, yet there have not been want- 
ing, in the district of Wiltshire Downs, intelligent 
enterprising men, who have observed and remedied 
manyof the errors of their forefathers, and particularly 
in the article of ploughing ; and the old system would 
have long since undergone a total change, if the tenantry 
fields could have been abolished. One of those errors 
certainly was the pulverizing, by repeated summer 
ploughings, land in high exposed situations, whose 
I principal' fault was that of being already too light; 
they saw that this management, particularly if it were 
practised near the time of sowing, filled the wheat crop 
with weeds, especially with the red poppy; that, 
though the wheat grew very luxuriantly during the 
winter, the March winds, particularly after frost, fre- 
quently blew the earth away from the plant, and left 
it (as the Wiltshire phrase is), " hung up by one leg,** 
without any sustenance to the coronal root, which at 
that season it should be forming ; that the crop was in 
consequence knee sfcky that is, ^^ not strong enough in 
straw to support itself/' and of course^ produced small 
thin ears. 

Many 
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Many modes have been inlroauccd to prevent this 
evil, by giving a sufficient texture and firmness to the 
land previous to a irheat crop. The best farmers have 
made a point of getting their lands clean ploughed by 
Midsummer, and treading it as Srm as possible with 
the sheep-fold a long time before sowing ; while the 
slovenly farlners have invented, and generally practise, 
a very short and cheap way of attaining this firmness 
in the land. They rafter the land (as they call it), that 
•is, they plough half of the land, and turn the grass 
side of the ploughed furrow on the land that is left un- 
ploughed. They do this as soon tis they can spare the 
feed of the summer-field, and leave it in that state 
till near seed tiaie, when they harrow it down and 
plough it for sowing. This rafter is usually ploughed 
across the ridges, or what is better, diagonally; the 
latter mode being less subject to drive the land up in 
heaps before the plough. - 

The lanci thus raftered is sometimes ploughed twice^ 
but more frequently only once, previous to sowing ; and 
al^erit is sown, they drag it two, three, or four times, 
and harrow it four, five, or six times, viz. (provincially 
speaking), they give it " so many tine with the drag, 
and so many with the harrow." 

It is wonderful how very general this raftering or 
half-ploughing of land for wheat, is in this district; it 
frequently produces as good a crop as the best manage- 
ment ; but the foul state the land is left in for the next 
crop, must explode it as a system, whenever tenantry- 
fields are put in a state of 'severalty. 

The peculiar churlishness (provincially, *^ clottiness") 
of a great part of tl>e lands of this district, arising 
perhaps from the cold nature of the sub-soil, malges 
this husbandry, bad as it is, to be preferred \n general^ 

e2 Id 
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to sowing wheat on one cartb, unless it be on the sand 

lands. 

It may be proper perhaps here to remark, that the 

"Willsbirc Down farmers have of late years carefully 
avoided plon<yhing below the top-soil. Wherever there 
is a vein of rubbly chalk, or of small broken flints im- 
mediately under the top-soil, they look upon it as the 
'^ dross of ike landy'* and that if it be ploughed up 
it is quite puison to the field. Many instances are 
shewn where land of this kind, ploughed too decp(fre» 
quently single acres in large tenantry, fields) upwards of 
twenty years ago, has not yet recovered its former 
goodness. And to keep the (op-soil as deep as possible, 
the best farmers will not permit the surface flints to be 
picked off for the roads, lest it should make the land 
both lighter and thinner. But on the sand veins where 
there is a great depth of soil, especially about Leving- 
ton, it is not uncommon to plough very deep ; and io 
have a second plough folio 'ing in the furrow of the 
first, so as to throw up new S(nl, and to bury that which 
is supposed to be exhausted, as is the case in many 
parfs of Devonshire. 

A very heavy kind of drag is used for cleansing the 
land, th(3 tines of which are verj^ strong, and nearly a 
foot in length. This drag is made oblongj and two of 
them are hooked together like two doors. 

As Wiltshire Down farmers are very cautious of 
ploughing their land too much, they make much use 
of these drags instead of ploughing, antl frequently let 
in their seed-wheat with them. This practice having 
been found to answer,, has been gradually improved 
upon. 

For some years a very heavy triangular machine was 
used, called an A. drag, with its tines so fixed on its 

three 
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tbree sides, as (hat when drawn by one point, it made 
parallel furrows eight or nine inches apart. On these 
furrows they sowed their wheat broad-cast, and after- 
wards, by lightly harrowing the ground in the same 
direction as the furroi\'s, they got a great part of the 
seed into the furrows, and the rest took its chance* 
But this machine not going perfectly steady, has 
been still further improved by putting the tines on two 
parallel beams, usually four before, at distances of 18 
inches, and five behind, working between them so as to 
make parallel furrows of nine inches apart. This is 
drawn much like a drill plough, and held by two han- 
dles behind ; and is called a nine-share plough, or 
where made with 11 tines, an eleven-share plough. 

The shape of the tines has also been altered ; instead 
of being straight they are bent at bottom, the leg part 
lar^e and hollow, and the foot solid and pointed. These 
are made strong enough to root up the ground, if ever 
so hard, into furrows of a proper depth for sowing rover 
these furrows they sow their corn as abuve described. 

All these attempts, though answering theend of keep- 
ing the laud as solid as possible, were only approxima- 
tions towards drill ploughs, but with this aiftcrence, 
that one-third of the seed was deposited at improper 
depths, or left at top for the birds. Drill ploughs have 
been introduced in the sands of the'district, and used 
with great success. 

They have been tried in the flinty loams, but have 
not been brought into general use. The hill-farmers con- 
tend that too much oi liie land is exposed to the su n- 
mer sun, and the ears of corn die in consequence, short 
and unproductive. But in the isand veins of this dis- 
trict dnlhng of all kinds of corn is much in \uc. , l<i 
such soils where the use of the hoe is one of the greati'st 

e3 'ad van- 
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advantages to be derived from drilling, Mr. Cook'B 
plough (so made as to be afterwards used for horse-boe* 
ing) is chiefly used. 

Comparison between Drill Husbandrt/ and Broad* 

cast. 

It is not for me to decide on a subject on which both 
the best writers and the best farmers in the kingdooi 
have so long been divided in opinion, viz. *' Whether 
drill husbandry is, or is not, superior to the broad- ^ 
cast ?" They have both undoubtedly their merits, or 
neither would have been so long and so ably defended. 
DiScrent soils and situations require diOferent manage- 
ment ; some are particularly adapted to one kind of 
husbandry, and some to the other. 

In sand lands drill ploughs are certainly of use : 
where the seeds of all weeds being sure to vegetate, re- 
peated hoeings are necessary to prevent their choaking 
the corn. If there arc any who doubt it, the sand 
veins of Wiltshire will convince them. 

Perhaps strong clays may furnish objections to drill- 
ing, and particularly to drilling wheat; nor does such 
land require hoeing like the sandy soils. But it ought 
to be considered that Nature supplies the use of the 
drill plough in strong clays, especially under their 
favourite crop, '* wheat.'' The clods at the time of 
sowing, are a gauge to determine the proper depth of 
every wheat corn, and the pulverization of those clods 
by the winter frosts and the March winds, is the hoeing 
of nature instead of that of art, and as in such soils 
the weeds are too few, and grow too slow, to do any 
mischief, no other hoeing is in general wanted* 

It may be said, that time and experience will one 

day 
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day decide this argument; but reason must also be 
called in to determine, how far jhe influence of parti* 
cular seasons may affect experiments in particular 
yeai;^. It is this influence, and not a want of observa- 
tion in farmers, that has hitherto prevented, and will 
always jprevent, agriculture from being reduced to one 
getieral invariable system. What is right one year, 
and even for years together, may another year be 
wrong ; and that farmer who happens to suiTer severely 
by pursuing a right system in a wrong year, is shy 
of it for ever after, especially if he has suffered by de« 
viating from any old mode to which a popular opinion 
has been long attached* In this case he not only 
suffers the loss of his property, but he is sure to be 
laughed at by all his neighbours, and even by his own 
labourers. 

As many of the light lands, where ploughing is very 
little required, unless to destroy the weeds, Mr. Cook's' 
instrument, called a scufSer, which will clean five or 
six acres of land per day, has been used with great 
>success, and particularly preparatory to drilling* 



SECT. II.— FALLOWING. 

Fallowing is very general in South Wiltshire. 

The word " fallow" l>ears in this dbtrict, as well as 
in many others, two significations, and means either 
" a frequent ploughing and pulverizing of land to 
make it lighter, and clean from weeds when it is be* 
come foul by repeated crops ;" or, *' a mere rest of the 
land when it is exhausted :'' but the end in view is the 
same in both practices, viz. to enable the land to bear 

£ 4 a fresh 
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afresh succ^sion of crops. As fbese practices hare 
been of late much reprobated by several writers in agiri« 
culture^ and as strongly defended by the Wiltshire 
farmers, it will be proper for us to enquire int^ the 
reasons given by the latter for a continuance 6( ihU 
mode of husbandry. 

The science of agriculture is nothing more than " to 
discover and cure Nature's defects ;" and the grand 
outlines of it are, how to make " heavy land lighter,,*' 
and " light land heavier ;" " cold land hotter,'* and 
** hot land colder." He that knows these secrds is a 
farmer; and he that does not know them, is no farmtt. 
But for want of attending to these general ideas, mahy 
absurd doctrines have been propagated respecting agri- 
; culture, arid in no instance more than in the articlef of 
* fallowing land, which it has been very common, of 
late, to condemn in tbe gross, as a mere waste of labour 
^nd loss of crops. 

If by fallowing, be meant repeated summer plough- 
ings, it follows, that on some lands it is proper, and oil 
others totally wrong. It can never be right io make 
land lighter, that is too light already ; but there are 
few instances where strong heavy land can be pulve- 
rized too much. It may be replied, that this pulve- 
rization may bfe as well effected under crops, as in a 
state of fallow. On some soils it may — on others it 
^ cannot. 

In the richest part of the sand veins in South Wilt- 
shire, particularly in the Pewsey Vale, fallowing by 
summer plough ings has been found to be totally impro- 
per ; such land will not bear a fallow : it can never be 
made too close, if it be kept clean ; and on such a soil, 
this can be done better with a crop than without one. 
In common fields, i^vhere the course on such land is 

two 
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two crops and a fiiUow, or, as in some, tbree crops 

aod a fallowj the fallow year fills the land with more 

weeds than can begot rid of in the succeeding round 

€f crops. 

The down lands of this district will not bear fallow* 

ing, especially in hot dry weather : they are too thin 

and light already. 

Bat wlien the objection against fallowing is fnade 

solely as the loss of a crop, it may be asked, whether 
vegetable, as well as animal strength, when exhausted, 
does not require both food and rest to restore it ? and 
where less of the former can be procured, recourse must 
be had to more of the latter. Every good Wiltshire 
farmer will say, that^ upon the Downs, two years' rest 
for wheat is equal to the best coat of dung. Dung may 
give the quantity ^ but rest must give the qualitt/. 



SECT. III. COURSE OF CROPS. 

Under tliecommon-Celd,husbandry,littleornovari» 
ation of crops could take place : wheat, barley, and oats, 
were the principal grains thought of; and (he first ob«. 
ject always was, to get thfe wheat crop round as often 
as possible,, whether the land was good or bad, deep 
or shallow. 

Before the introduction of artificial grasses, the arable 
lands of each manor were usually laid in three common 
fields, of which the course was, 1. Wheat; 2. Barley, 
or oats ; 3. Fallow. 

In some manors, the course was worse, viz. 1. Wheat j 
2. Barley ; S. Oats ; 4. Fallow. 

But the tenants in many of the commoh fields, being 

at 
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at length convinced of theadvanta^^ arising from arti« 
ficial grasses^ came to an agreement io sow ray-grass, 
clover, &c. in all, or in some part of their spring crops, 
instead of suffering the land to lie fallow. In some in* 
stances, they altered their fields for this purpose, by 
making four fields where originally there were but 
three: in others, thq three fields still remain, and the 
grass stands but one year. In the old four-field systemf 
they sometimes sowed the barley field, and at otlier» 
the oat field, with grass; but there are still a few 
common fields in which the introduction of artificial 
grasses has not generally taken place. 

General Course of Common»Field Husbandry. 

I- 

# 

In those common fields where the occupiers can agree 
to sow clover, the following may now be said to be the 
general courses of husbandry : 

First, three-field husbandry: 1. Wheat; 3. Barley, 
with clover ; 3. Clover, part mowed, part fed. 

Secondly, the bad four-field system : 1. Wheat; 2. 
Barley; 3. Oats, with clover; 4. Clover, partmowed^ 
part fed. 

But neither of these systems can exist without a good 
sheep down ; as only half a field is open to the flock 
during the early part of the summer, and none at all 
after the land ^ fallowed preparatory to wheat. 

This difli^nlty has therefore given rise to a better 
four-field system, viz. 1. Wheat ; 2. Barley, with clo- 
ver ; 3. Clover, mown ; 4. Clover, fed until it is neces- 
sary to plough for wheat. 

But in this course of husbandry, the common-field 
farmers have thought some of the land too good to lie 
still for two years ; instead, therefore, of sowing the 

whole 
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ivhole of the baiicj field with clover, they have re- 
served one- third, or one*fourth of the liest of it for 
vetcbesi pease, beans ; and of late years for potatoes ; 
for the two years during which the other parts of tlie 
field are in clover ; but taking care to have it ready to 
come in course with the rest of the field for wheat. 

This part of the field is called a hook-land ox hitch" 
laud field, and when thus applied, it is discharged from 
commonage ; but it becomes again subject thereto when 
in a state of wheat-stubble, or barley-stubble. 

Perhaps this is as complete a system, for a great part 
of this district, as the nature of comn^on fields will 
allow* 

From the preceding observations on the diiferent 
courses of husbandry, it is evident that a wheat crop 
makes part of every round pf the common-field arable 
land. The tenantry fields having been originally laid 
out without much regard to soil, the light thin lands on 
the hills are frequently obliged to carry wheat every 
third or fourth year, because the deep strong lands in the 
valley are able to bear it. This crop is of course some- 
times dearly bought, by the great quantity of manure used 
in preparation for it, to the detriment of the rest of the 
farm, especially of the turnip crop, if there be any. 

The old custom of the tenahtry fields of Wiltshire was 
always, and in all soils, to give a year's fallow previous 
to a wheat crop : they did not, indeed, always plough 
the land, but allowed it to run to couch-grass, tbistles, 
and other weeds. The introduction of clover and ray- 
grass has abolished this, in the three-field husbandry, 
as in it they cannot prepare for wheat until the grass 
crop is mown. In the four-field system, where the 
clover is sown the second year, and mowed the third, 
the fidd becomes in the fourth year what^ is called, in 

.Wiltshire, 
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Wiltshire, " a summer field,'* and is ploughed up ^t 
difierent times, according to the custom of the ilifferent 
manors. In some instances they give an outright win- 
ter and summer fallow ; in others, they begin plough* 
ing at Holyrodd-day (May 3d, O.S.)j and in some as 
late as Midsummer. 

The lands that are sown in a round of three fields, 
being usually the deepest and strongest, can have but 
little ploughing (although they want the most) ; the 
time being too short, after the clover crop is mown, to 
admit of it. 

Those lands which are lighter, and farther from 
home, and are usuaily sown in iour fields, require the 
least ploughing ; and yet they frequently have, or at 
least formerly had, tin* most. 

Such are the absurd consequences of a common-field 
system ! ! 

notation of Crops.on the Severally/ Farms* 

Having stated the general rotation of crops in the 
^mmon-field system, and the attempts that have been 
made to approximate as near as possible to good hus- 
bandry, till that system be abolished, we will now 
proceed to notice the management of severalty lands in 
a state of tillage. - 

We have already observed, that the principal soils 
under tillage in this district are the white land, the 
flinty loams, and the sand vein^. Most of the farms 
have lands of the two former kinds ; a few, and unfor- 
tunately a very few, have a share of the latter. 

These soils being totally different in their ndture, re- 
. quire, and, when in good hands, generally hare, a 
totally different management ; but as they usually ad- 
join 
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join to each other, and the transition is seldom sudden, 
but gradual, that raanagefiuint is frequently, and in 
particular seasons sometimes unavoidably, Blended ; 
and thence comi:^ the opinion entertained of the best 
Wiltshire farmers, that they have no regular system, 
of cropping. 

Course of Cropping the White Land. 

The white land being more adapted to a wheat than 
any other crop, is frequently divided into only three 
shifts, soas to l)ring round the wheat crop as often as 
possible. The common course is, 1. Wheat; 2. Bar* 
ley, or oats ; 3. Clover, part fed, part mown, and then 
raftered for wheat. This is, in fact, nothing but the 
old common-field husbandry, and the most exhausting 
of any that can be devised. 

Many farmers have therefore, by way of amending 
this system, omitted to sow grass-seeds with their bar* 
ley or oats in half their second field, and have winter* 
fallowed that part, and have sown it the third year 
with pease, beansy or vetches, as fallow crops prepa- 
ratory to wheat (this kind of land being in general too 
heavy and wot for turnips) ; and in the next round, 
the same system has been adopted in the other half of 
the field. 

This seems to be the best three*field system, for land 
of tliis des^cription. But there are many parts of the 
vhite land that will not produce stout crops of wheat) 
under any three-firld husbandry ; they are therefore 
usually so\\a by the best farmers in a four-field course, 
viz, 1. W heat ; !^. Barley or oats, with seeds; 3. Clo- 
ver,, mown or fed, and a winter-fallow; 4. Summer- 
.fellpw on the foulest part of the land, and pease, beans, 
Qi vetches, on the rest. 

This 
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Tbis conrse of sowing keeps the land in heart, and 
ensures good crops of wlieat, and, in general, it is not 
apt to make the land (ired of clover ; but if it do, the 
clover is shifted (in the manner mentioned under the 
three-add husbandry), so as to come round only once 
in eight years. 

The Flint}/ Loams. — The flinty loams being the de- 
pending land for barley, and generally kept in a course 
to ensure that crop as good as possible, the best farmers 
work this land in a five-field system, as in the sand 
veins: I. Wheat; 2. Turnips; 3. Barley, with seeds; 
4. Clover, mown, and broken up in the following win- 
ter; 5. Summer field, in preparation for wheat, with a 
winter fallow. 

The Sand Lands. — The sand land, which is un- 
doubtedly the most useful land in the district, is pecu- 
liarly so when annexed to a Down farm, as a depend- 
ing soil to raise green winter food for sheep. 

A Down farm thiit has sand, land, and water-mea- 
dows, never is, or at least never ought to be, without 
green food for the sheep stock, at any time of the year. 

This soil is peculiarly adapted to turnip husbandry, 
tind is usually applied to it ; but in a variety of modes, 
according to the variation of the quality of the soil, or 
to the opinion of the occupier. 

On the poorer or more gravelly parlsof the sandsf 
particularly about Zeals, Stourton, &c. the common, or 
Norfolk course of liirnip husbandry, has frequently 
been tried : I. Wheat; 2. Turnips, fed off in winter 
or spring ; 3. Barley, with seeds ; 4. Clover, mowed or 
fed, and then wheat on one earth. But many families 
liave giveo up Ibis course, under an idea that it was 
exhaust- 
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exliaQs(in^y%n(l wore out the/' staple of land/* already 
too weak in itself; and although they got good crops 
of wheat so long as the land would produce good crops 
of clover, yet of late, since the clovers have failed, the 
wheat crop succeeding them has also failed, or at least 
has been very weak and " knee^sick ;'** and as a weak 
crop of wheat is always accompanied wMh a strong crop 
of weeds, the land could not be got sufficiently clean 
for a turnip crop, and was therefore foul during the 
^hole round. 

To remedy this, they have adopted the following 
course: 1. Wheat; 2. Barley, with seeds; 3. Clover; 
4. Turnips, io be fed off in October, November, and 
sometimes as late a^ December, and then wheat again. 

And notwithstanding, in this course, the turnips are 
eaten off at a time when they are least wanted, and no 
provision is made for green winter food to winter the ' 
laipbs at home, this system seems io be the most gene* 
ral oh sands of this description throughout the district ; 
and as sowing late is advisable with wheat in these 
sands, the error in this course of husbandry is not so 
great as would at first be imagined. But those who 
have seen this error in its true light, have adopted a 
five-field system on this kind of land: 1. Wheat; 
2. Turnips ; 9. Barley and seeds; 4. Clover; 5. Fal- 
low, ploughed early, and folded as close as possible, 
preparatory io wheat. 

This alteration has been found to produce clean 
strong crops of wheat ; and if means can be found io 
keep the land from being tired of clover, or if any sub- 
stitute can, be adopted for it, so as to sow it l^s fre- 
quently, this may be called the most complete system 
for the sand land of this description. 

In deep sands and sandy loams, which, particularly 

in 
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in the Pewsey Yale, are so stiff as to be called clays, 
tb'e lands on the severalty farms are frequently sown 
vith \vheat, alternately with beans, pease, vetches, tuf* 
nips, or clover ; but the most general mode of husban* 
dry is a three-field course, viz. 1. Wheat; 2. Hali[ 
with beans, pease, or turnips, followed with vetches; 
half with barley or oats, with seeds, followed jby clover, 
mown : the clover part is shifted every round, so as to 
bring the land under clover only once in six years. 

This system of sowing, and which the land will well 
support, plainly denotes this soil to be the most valua« 
ble in the district ; and yet much of it still lies in a 
common-field state, and in many instances is at present 
of little value. 

The severalty down lands which are in a state of til* 
Isige, are sown according to the strength of the land : 
some that is of a good deep red soil, and ha^ been chalk*' 
ed, will bear a four-field system, viz. wheat, barley, 
and two years in grass ; but the black land, in general, 
will seldom bear wheat after the first round of crops. 
When it has rested some years, it is usually broken up, 
^,ud sown with oats, then with rape, then with oats and 
fay-grass ; it then lies for some years, till it is supposed 
' capable oC bearing another like course of crops < 

But with the bbst farmers of the district, turnips are 
introduced on the hills pretty generally between the 
wheat and oats ; or they will sow rape or turnips with 
tay-gras9 after the wheat, to be fed off together in the 
winter, and remain in grass. 

There is seldom any regular system of cropping 
these light bill lands ; but they are, according to the 
judgi]ientof the occupiers, kept in such course as will 
best assist their sheep stock, and t«iking only occasional 
crop^df^prn. 

SBCT. 
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SECT. IV. ^WHEAT. 

. South Wiltshire farmers have no great quantity of 
yard or pot dung. The land near home being generally 
the coldest and stiffest, usually gets most of the yard- 
dung. It is thrown over the field, and immediately 
ploughed or raftered in ; or if the dung be light and 
not rotten, the sheep are folded upon it previous to the 
ploughing. 

In their distant lands, the farmers depend solely on 
the sheep-fold for manure. They fold as close as pos- 
sible to the sowing, waiting day by day for the fold to 
keep pace with them; and in very dry seasons they 
fold again after the wheat is sown. 

» 

Seed.— The farmers of tliis district are very parti- 
cular in changing their seed, not only from a different 
soil, but if possible, from a distant country, under an 
idea, which experience proves to be well founded, that 
Nature delights in a change ; and they never omit to 
steep tiieir wheat in brine, and to lime it. 

The red wheat is usually sown. The quantity of 
seed per acre varies considerably in this district, accord- 
ing to soil and season, but, generally speaking, the 
Wiltshire farmers sow very thick. In broad-cast hus« 
bandry four bushels (Winchester) are frequently sown 
per acrej and seldom so little as two and an half. 

Seed-time and Harvest. — The seed-time for wheat, 
necessarily varies in the different soils of this district. 

A certain quantity of rain is necessaryfor the down 
bind : they generally begin to sow it iitmfcdiately af^er 
the first rains in September ; but a second rain would 
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be more desirable, allowing some short time to elapse 
between these rains, for the land to purge itself of the 
weeds then lying dormant in it. 

It. was customary formerly to sow this land much 
earlier ; but now they find it better to let it lie,, and get 
as close as possible before sowing, >vhich prevents, tlie 
wheat from being winter proudj and sometime; frpoi 
being, eaten up by the grub or ^ire-iiYorm*. 

The white land is next sown, then the flinty loams^ 
and last of all, the sand land. On this latter soU it 
is not uncommon to sow wheat as Ute as Christmasi 
especially if it succeed a turnip crop, which, though 
perhaps not strictly reconcileable with the rul^ of 
good husjbandry, is a mode frequently practised ofi the 
sand lands of this district. 

Spring wheat has latterly been introduced in these 
sands, which, if the land be in good hearty is generally 
very productive. 

Wheat Harvest. — The wheat harvest is usually a$ 
early in the Wiltshire Downs as in most parts of the 
kingdom, and as the corn is seldom full of weeds^ it is 
generally carried in three or four days after it is cut, 
sometimes it is carried immediately from the hook; 
but of late years it has been a common practice to cut 
the wheat before it is quite ripe, especially if there be 
any appearance of blight upon the straw. In, that 
case, they lay it down in gripe (as it is provincial!^ 
called), with the ears hanging into the furrow, so as to 
receive as much of the dews as possible, and turn it for 
two or three days before they bind it in sheaf. This is 
found to improve the grain* both in quality and size. 
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• This is proviacially called " tbt Urryi 

The 



The geseral eosloiii of the district is to set up tbe 
shenres in dooblq rows (usually ten sheaves*) together, 
Smt the convenience of the tithing-man, and the sheaves 
so set up are called an ailCf or shock of com. Tbe 
wheat is usually cut very hig^, and they prefer plough- 
11^ in the stubble to mowing it for litter, as is the case 
in counties where straw is scarce. 
Tbe wheat of this dutrict is generally hand reaped. 



SECT. V. — BARLEY. 

Barley is the favourite crop of a great part of this 
district. The climate, and a considerable portion of 
tbe soil (the flinty loams) are particularly favourable 
to the growth and quality of this grain, and the water- 
nieadow and sheep-fold system are well adapted to its 
cultivation • 

But although the flinty loams, particularly with the 
assistance of the sheep-fold, are the only lands fit for 
(he culture of barley, yet such is the force of custom 
and imitation, that it is not uncommon to see the 
strongest argillaceous, or chalky loams, under the same 
crop and , the same kind of management, whereby, in 
case of a wet seed-time, tbe crop scarcely reproduces 
lis seed, and tbe grass-seeds sown with it totally fail. 
This circumstance frequently occurs ;• it happened par* 
ticularly in the year 1792. Wherever, therefore, afa- 
ble lands have been laid in severalty, a barley crop has 
been almost totally excluded from the strong heavy 
loams, as may be observed in many parts of the Pew- 
sey Yale. 

V 2 Prepo" 
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. Preparation.'^^The general preparations for barlejr 
are a winter fallow, and at least three ploughings, prfO« 
vided the lands are in severalty, and not subject to - 
common-field customs. 

Manure, — The great dependence for the barley crop 
in the common-field system, is the sheep«fold. 

.After the wheat is sown, the fold is sometimes, and 
very properly, put upon the down land, but more 
usually upon the wheat stubble which is to be prepared 
for barley ; but the manure from the fold is not consi- 
dered of any great value until the ewes and lambs be« 
gin to feed on the water-meadows ; it then becomes 
almost invaluable* The manure of ewes is reckoned 
much better than (hat of wethers, on account of the 
great quantity of urine which they make. 

Five hundred ewes, with their lambsi, will fold a te- 
nantry acre well in one night ; and none but those who 
have seen this kind of husbandry can form a just idea 
of the value of the fold of a flock of ew es and latnbs 
coming immediately on the fallow land with their bel- 
lies full of quick young grass, from a good water- 
meadow, and particularly how much it will increase 
the quantity of ibe barley crop. The increase may be 
fairly stated at a quarter of barley per acre. - 

The circumstance that the flinty loams abound 
most in those parts where the county is flattest, and 
th^ rivers widest, is peculiarly fortunate, as the water-v 
meadows are of course most numerous in those situa* 
tions, and consequently the barley land and its ma- 
nure lie contiguous,, as is the case in the vicinity of 
Sarura. 

In severalty farms tlie sheep-fold is put at this season 
on the land in course for turnips, aud as barley comes 

next 
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next in due succession, both crops are hereby duly 
secured. 

Seed'time. — Barley is sown later in Wiltshire than 
in roost counties. There is a certain degree of cold- 
ness in the land, which prevents the fallows from work* 
ing so early as they do in Hertfordshire and many other 
counties; and as the barley crop depends so much upon 
the water-meads, the time of sowing is regulated by 
the growth of the water-mead grass, so as to begin 
when the spring feeding of the watcr-raeads commences, 
and to finish by thctime they are eaten off. This time 
on an average maj- be stated from the 15th of March 
to the 25th of April. 

The Wiltshire proverb is, " that barley will do if it 
have a May dew^^* and this opinion is frequently car* 
ried so far as materially to injure the crop, by sowing 
too late. The quantity of seed sown is sometimes sis 
.bushels, and seldom so little as five. Many farmers 
make a practice of soaking their barley previous to 
sowings and all are particular about changing their 
seed. The barley crop is almost uniformly mown in 
this district. It is seldom strong enough in the straw 
to require binding in sheaves, it is therefore forked from 
the swath into cocks or pooks, and the ground is raked 
by hand. 



SECT. VI.— OATS. 

Oat9 are not much cultivated in this district. It is 
a question, whether the district does not consume more 
than it grows. Barley being the favourite crop, oats 
are seldom sown in large 'quantities, except in such 

:p 3 ^ils 
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6oitB and situations agare not applicable to barley, par* 
ticularly in the black light soil of the new brok^ 
downs: even in a regular tenantry oat field, the far- 
mers consider the cultivation of them, to be bad bus« 
bandry, and will therefore frequently forego the crop 
iQ give an additional year's rest to their wheat lays. 

This is^ however, in a great n>easure to avoid a third 
crop of corn successively. But the white lands of the 
district are best calculated to bear good crops of oata ; 
they are too heavy for turnipS| and barley kiever dots 
well in them. 

General Produce of Crops. — The crops of corn ava 
not so great per acre, in this district, as in many other 
parts of the kingdom. A gopd medium crop may 
fairly be taken at the following number of Winchester 
bushels per acre, including the tithe, viz. wheat 
82 bushels ; barley 28 bushels ; oats 36 bushels. 
But in the severalty farms, where the land comes less 
frequently to corn, the advantage from the turnip sys- 
tem has been to the amount of one-fourth more in the 
produce, and in lands applicable to it. Barley nagfat 
here be rated at full one-third more than stated above. 



SECT. VII. PEASE A^D BEANS, 

Are seldom sown in large quantities in the common 
fields; the few that are sown in the hook-land fields are 
scarcely worth mentioning, were it not to remark, that 
they are cultivated in a slovenly manner; nor can it 
under such a system be otherwise. Wherever the divi- 
sion of common fields has taken place, it has tended to 

increase 
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increase the cultivation of beans and pease, in the same 
proportion as it has decreased the culture of barley in 
lands better calculated for the former than the latter* 



SECT. VIII.— RYB. 

Rte is often idown for spring food, but is seldom suf« 
ifered to stand for a crop. The usual time for sowing 
it, viz. in the month of August, malies it peculiarljr 
proper to supply the failure of a prop of turnips ; and 
on the Down lands, it is not uncommon to harrow in 
some seed among a thin crop of turnips, and to feed 
them oflf together in the spring. But the introduction 
of Swedbh turnips has lessened the cultivation of rye 
for sheep-feed. 



* SECT. IX. RATE. 

s 

Rape, or coleseed, is much cultivated on the 
Downs, particularly on those parts that are unfit for 
barley or turnips. It is considered a very nutritive 
milky food for ewes ; but it is supposed to exhaust the 
land, if it be not fed off early. When under proper 
management, it is certainly a very valuable green win* 
ter food, and particularly ifi this district, as it will 
grow on those soils where neither turnips, sainfoin, 
vetches, clover, nor even, iii some instances, ray*grass 
will grow, viz. on the strong, cold, wood-sour land, 
and in the black loose soil of the Downs. 

• 
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SECT. X.— VETCHES. 

The winter and the.summer vetch are both sown in 
this district, but they do not thrive on the strongs 
wood-sour land, nor on the loose black soil of the 
Bovvns : in such situations they are apt to be injured by 
mildew. They are cultivated as a preparation for 
wheat ; on the strong loanis they are frequently sown, 
to cut as green meat for horses, and still oftener as a 
green crop for the weaning of lambs. 

The winter vetches are sown early enough in the au- 
tumn, to be suflScicntly high to cover the ground be- 
fore winter, and it is customary to " mudel them over** 
with loose strawy dqng, to preserve them from the 
frost. They are of great service to the stock about 
' Midsummer, by which time the ray-grass is either eaten 
or gotie oft'. The winter vetches then serve the sheep 
till the spring vetches come in, when the land is broken 
up for wheat. 

The spring vetches are sown in a part of the ^* old 
jfitld^^* that lies in course for wheat in the ensuing au« 
tumn, and are in general e^ten off. They are sown at 
different times in the spring months, and consequently 
there is a succession of crops during the summer : ibest 
k^ep tha sheep on until the turnips are ready Tor them. 



SECT. XI.— TUBNIPS. 



The flinty loams, which we have already mentioned 
as being peculiarly proper for the cultivation of bar- 
ley, are by the same rule equally applicable to the tur- 
nip 
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nip system ; bat it happens that these soils generally 
lie near water-meads, where turnips are not absolutely 
indispensable for spring food, the watcr*mead grass 
being not only a good, but a certain provision ^ for 
sheep. But since the attention shewn to improvements 
in the breed of sheep, the consequent advantages arising 
from^ the care of valuable stock, have been more gene- 
rally known and felt than formerly. A desire to have 
tjiis stock continually under the farmer's own eye, has 
induced the tenants of this district to attempt the winter 
keep of the w hole of their flocks at home ; and as by the 
feeding off a crop of turnips, the best manure is without 
any expense provided for the barley crop, turnips now 
make pretty generally one field in the system. 

Where water-meadow grass cannotbe obtained, Swe- 
dish turnips have been found an excellent substitute for 
spring food : they are generally sown after wheat, and 
if they escape the ily, are considered pretty safe for a 
crop ; they are proof against all frost, and will last till 
Maj. 

li has been objected, that they break the mouths of 

*Qhl^sheep and lambs; and to prevent this, I have 

known the turnips drawn early in the spring, and lain 

ill the ground. They thus become mellow, and are 

even better for lambs than water-meadows. 

They are here, as in many other districts, often eaten 
too early in the year. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on landholders, that- the great excellence of 
this root is its being an admirable food for all kinds of 
stock, ^faen scarcely any other kind of food can be 
obtained for them. 

In the white lands turnips are sown^ and frequently 
produce great crops ; but the land being too heavy for 
the iambs, they are commonly drawn, and eaten on a 

firmer 
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firmer soil. It is a good practice to draw turnips dn 
all soik, but difficult to persuade the shepherds to do 
so. A cross-blade instrument is used to strike the root 
(when out of ground) into four pieces at one blow, and 
thus the teeth of sheep are saved from injury. Long 
dung from the stable, here called muckUy is the pre^ 
ferable manure for turnips; the rotten dung, or pot 
duftgj with the sheep-fold, for wheat. 



SECt. Xll.-^— POTAtOfeS. 

• 

Potatoes bare been much cultivated of {ateyetoi in 
almost etery part of the district, but particularly on 
the snnd lands, l^he general idtrodttction of this vatniH 
ble root has boen of essential service to the labouring 
pobTy of whose sustenance it now makes a very cotfsi* 
detable part, especially in a season when wheat is dear* 

A remark has often been made in this district, -as tUt 
the peculiar aptitude of potatoes to supply the want of 
i^faeat, viz. *^ that a bad season for wheat, is generally 
i good one for potatoes :" this remark, though, like 
other general observations, it may be subject to exoep^^ 
tions, is certainly founded in reason. 

Bad crops of wheat are generally occasioned by very 
httrd winters, or wet summers : in the former casie, iM 
jbisehief is known soon enough to incresise the potalod 
]^lanting ; in theMatter case, the wetness of a summeif U 
itttf favourable to a potatoe crop. 

The reverse does not always hold good : a favonrabkf 
ikiti immediately after a good wheat harvest (as in 
17^, may sate a failing crop of potatoes, and tbM 
feotb crops may be good. 

The 
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The ii^ode of presenring potatoies during winter ifi 
thb district) is verj simple, being in general left in the 
fidda, coTered up in Jong narrow ridges of earth (pro* 
vincially ^^ pits^^)y with an intermediate covering of 
dry straw; and this is found to preserve them (in 
case they are perfectly dry When pitted), during the 
severest winter frosts, as well as if kept in houses. 

Attempts have been lately made, and with apparent 
success, to introduce potatoes as a crop in a regular 
^stem of husbandry, on the sand lands of this district. 
Among the small farmers on that kind of land who d6 
not keep flocks of sheep, it turns to a very good ac^ 
GOQtit, pafticnlarly in the neigbboiil'hood of Warmih* 
ster, Lflvihgton, &;o« : tbeir course is, 1. Wheat; 3* 
Barley ; 9. Clover, mown and winter-fallowed ; 4. Po* 
ta1o€», and then wheat again. > 

And as this kind of land does hoi Require eatly s6#-i 
ing (w wheats tbe po^toes are got off iti pro'pct tioM 
fer it. They mamire with tbe pot dung for peidtde^^ 
which serves fot the other sucoeiedmg crops* The re- 
maiii of the po(at6e faitiKts is, that ^^ they do beltei^ 
after clover than after wheat :" if so, their cotirse di 
bnsbandry is right. It is undoubtedly a profitable one$ 
pdrticttlarly xtcetT gr^art towns, where manure is easily 
bought, and potatoes easily sold. 

Tbe quantity planted on an aere is usually itdfH four 
Md a half to si5c sacks; the produce from 50 sacks id 
W6ff but too is reckoned a good crop : the 8ac|L< eon* 
tailm 96 gallons, and weighs full 300 cwt. 
, Several attempts have been made to ^pfHf pt/t^kfoes 
IM a Win^ food for cattle ; they have been tried ih all 
%ayi-^niw, boiled^ and steamed; and upoii fMSindii 
4f i^ftte^ vii^. ^ t^gSf sheep, 6xeiiy aiid hemes':'* tfa^eM 
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is not a doubt of their nutritive . qoaHty . The only 
question is, whether they*caii be raised cheap enough 
to answer the purpose ? Parsnips are a better food for 
cattle. 



SECT. XIII,-- 'ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 

The kinds of ^^ artificial grasses" that are usually, 
sown in this district are, broad clover on the lowlands^ 
about 15 lbs. to an acre ; ray-grass, with an intermix- 
ture of hop clover, otherwise called trefoil or nonsuch 
(on the high lands), three bushels, mixed, to an acre. 
But in those fields where broad clover has been re* 
peatediy sown every third or fourth year, the farmers 
begin to complain that the land is tired of it; and they 
therefore frequently change their grasses, -and sow hop 
clover and ray instead of it ; a mixture also of marl- 
grass, or Dutch clover, is occasionally added, which 
last has been found to answer very well in lands tired of 
b^oad clover, especially for feed. In fact, many of 
the tenantry fields are so worried out by repeated crops, 
thatihey are become tired of corn as well as of clover. 

■ 

Satn/ow.— Many of the high lands are proper for 
sainfoin ; and though there are some of which the soil 
is too loose and light, there are many others which 
might be sown with it to great advantage, and so rested 
from corn for some years, as is done in the neighbour- 
ing county of Hants ; but as this is not practicable in 
cotnmon-field husbandry, that valuable grass is as yet 
but very little cultivated in this district. The seed 

sown 
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sown is* about six bushels to an acre. Perhaps one rea* 
son why the cultivation of sainfoin has been so little 
attended to in this district, is, that it is not so much 
wanted -for autumn food, as in counties where they 
have no sheep downs. 

The great object of sowing artificial grass in South 
WiltshirjB, is, to have a plenty of spring feed for the 
sheep, from the time tlic water-meadows are fed off till 
the time the sheep go to down ; and on this account, 
ray-grass may be called the depending artificial grass 
of this district. This grass is less subject to fail than 
clover, and makes an earlier spring feed, especially in 
high and exposed situations ; and being of an exceed- 
ing nutritive nature, is very proper for ewes and lambs. 

But it is generally remarked, that the qualitj' of ray- 
grass has of late very much degenerated. The original 
kind produces a white stalk and a white seed, and is a 
perennial grass ; the degenerate kind has a purple 
stalk and a blackish seed^ and is almost become an 
annual. 

According to the Wiltshire phrase, " it turns to 
couch :" in other words, it soon dies out of the land, 
and the couch-grass supplies its place. The restoration 
of this grass to its original purity, by a particular 
attention to the varieties of it, and a careful selection of 
the seed, is an object of great consequence. Repeated 
sowings of the same seed in the same land, have un>- 
doubtedly contributed to this degeneracy. Purphasing 
the purest seed that can be procured from other soils 
and climates, may contribute to restore it to its original 
purity. 

Mr. Peacey, of North Leach, in Gloucestershire, 
about 20 years ago, selected seed from pure perennial 
ray-grass, which has since gope by his name, and is 

pecu- 
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peculiarly useful in sbecp-breeding countries, as it 
^f iqgs at kaiit a fortnight earlier than the oommoo 
aorta* 

This grass ia valaahle, when young, both for ftiocl 
and hay ; hut should not be left to get old. Two 
hmsheb are sufficient to sow an acte, and it will stand 
ffom seven to t^n yeavs» 
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CHAP. VIII. 



GRASS LANI^. 



SECT. I. — MEAQOWS. 

THE Tallies in this district are so narrow, that 
there is very little meadow land, or soil convertible 
thereto, except immediately adjoining the bourns and 
rivers ; and as such land is almost invariably con- 
verted into water-meadows, it is considered proper to 
omit the description here, and to treat more fully on 
the subject, under the article ^^ Irrigation," Chap. XIL 
Sect. 4. 

There are some cold clay soils used as dairy land in 
South Wilts, \iz, from Sedgehill and Scmley to War- 
dour Castle, adjoining Dorsetshire, and from Dilton's 
Marsh, by Westbury and Steeple Ashton, towards 
Lavington and Pottern, being the south boundary of 
the north-west district. But as. the daity system of the' 
county is the peculiar branch of agriculture in North 
Wilts, their partial veins of grass land are not thought 
of sufficient consequence to be described as the pastures 
of a county. 
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SECT. II.— PASTURES. 

There are also here, as in other counties, a few pas« 
ture lands near the towns ; but as these arc'in the hands 
of the inhabitants of towns, for convenience, the ma- 
nagement of them makes no part of the agriculture of 
the district. 

The custom of sowing lands with natural permanent 
grasses, is very little used or known in South Wilt- 
shire. 

Natural Herbage of the Downs. — The Wiltshire 
Downs produce not only almost every kind of na- 
tural grass, but also various kinds of plants ; and the. 
sweetness of the feed depends much more on its be- 
ing kept close, and eaten as fast as it shoots, than on 
any particular good quality of the grass itself; for there 
are many downs, which, when they are closely fec)^ 
appear to be very sweet, but which, if suffered to run a 
year or two without a full stock on them, will become 
«o coarse and sour, that sheep would almost as soon 
starve as eat the grass they produce. Even on those 
parts of the Downs, where the finer and sweeter grasses 
abound, the soil is frequently so loose and porous, that 
nothing but close and constant treading will prevent 
them from dying away, or being choaked by the larger 
and coarser grasses. 

Sheep wells and sheep ponds are mentioned in 
Chap. III. Sect. 3, as being, together with the build- 
ings of the farm, under the joint care of landlord and 
tenant. 
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SECT. III.— HAY-HARVEST. 

The hay harvest of South Wiltshire employs, com- 
paratively speaking, but few hands. It certainly is 
not thought of so much consequence as it should be ; 
quantity instead of quality, is too frequently the object. 

If the resident labourers with their families be not 
sufficient to make the hay in proper season, it is in 
many cases deferred till they are; ^^ what is wanting in 
strength, is too often made up in time.*' The conse- 
quence is, that neither the quality of the hay, nor the 
neatness of the ricks, is much attended to. In the iha- 
Dagement of the corn-harvest, the South Wiltshire 
farmers certainly excel, but in hay-making they are in 
many instances very slovenly and remiss. 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 
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SECT. I. — GARDENS* 

THE gardens in this drsirict are, for the nsosi 
part, coDvenient to Ihe cottages, consislrngof from 20 
to 40 perches each, and having freqaentlj a tew apple* 
tre^s in them. The rent of a cottage and garden usu* 
ally about 21. ]0s. ; seldom so high as 41, 

But ill the sandj veins, much land is applied to the 
produce of esculent vegetables. ]^ear Devizes, Laving- 
ton, Warminster, Westbury, &c. niany families sub- 
sist by this kind of husbandry, occupying from two \q 
five acres each as garden ground.. The produce sup- 
plies the adjacent towns in the district, and Frome and 
Bath, in the county of Somerset, with cabbage plants, 
pease, beans, carrots, turnips, and vast quantities of 
potatoes. The occupiers are in general industrious, 
both in themselves and families, and give from 6d. to 
Ss. per perch rent for their lands. 



SECT. II.— ORCHARD^. 

Apple*t AEE8 are to be met with in almost all tb^ 
parishes ; but orchards are little known in this district; 
the situation of the villages is in general too much es«. 
posed, and the soil not sufficiently loamy, for the 

growth 
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growth of tbem. In some retired villages^ and near the 
towns, orchards are raised with mdch attention, and 
very good cider is made there. The principal uses of 
apples are, however, puddings for the children of cot* 
tagers, and table fruit for the other classes of society. 
Indeed the great predilection of the country is so strong 
for drinking beer, that the want of cider is little felt in 
the district: 
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CHAP. X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



THIS subject naturally divides itself into iifo 
branches : 1st, Underwood, or coppice-wood ; 2d,TiiHL- 
ber. 



SECT. I.-*— UNDERWOOD. 

« 

The county of Wilts was formerly well wooded; 
.and till within the memory of man, wood made the 
principal part of the fuel in the farm-1iouses and the 
villages. 

The general introduction of pit-coal, which the farm* 
ers are enabled to bring at a trifling expense of carriage 
by their return waggons from market, has very much 
lessened the consuniption of wood for fuel. On this 
account too, little attention was at one time paid to its 
preservation, especially 6n the Downs and near the 
centre of the country, where it is most wanted. Many 
parts of the outskirts of the county abound with large 
and valuable woods, which are in general very thriv- 
ing, though great injury is done to many of thera, by 
their being subject to common-rights for cattle, and in 
some instances for deer. Enclosure acts, and agteev 
ments for divisions of commonable lands, will in time 
get rid of these incumbrances ; but many improvements 
of this kind have hitherto been neglected, under an idea 
that cattle do very little injury to wocfds after they are 
seven years old, the usual time at which they begin io 

be 
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be commonable. If the owners of such wObds daw tliig^ 
injury in its proper liglit, they would not hesitate to 
make ample compensation to the commoners, to induce 
them to abandon their rights of pasturage therein. 

The stools which produce underwood and coppice- 
wood, may be defined under-ground pollard trees. 
Like other pollard trees, they have their youth, their 
perfection, and their decay. In the first and last states: 
rtiey are particularly susceptible of injury ; and though' 
in strong thriving woods cattle may do but little harm 
to the underwood after it is seven years old, yet ia 
weak decaying woods* the shoots are not strong enough 
to get out of their reach by that period ; and the wood, 
by being constantly cropped off, will ia a very few.' 
years decay and die : and while woods are in a state of 
commonage, all young plants which may spring up 
spontaneously, will be liable to injury, and few of them 
will come to perfection. 

As different kinds of underwood are in great request, 
in this county for various purposes in husbandry, the- 
preservation of it becomes an object of consequence,: 
especially since the late great advance in the price of 
coals both at Newcastle and in Somersetshire, which 
has again made it worth while to raise wood for fuel.. 
In that respect, the centre of the county finds a serious 
want of wood, and those who have land proper for it, 
would receive great profit by converting it into cop- 
pice. 

There are many situations in the county particularly 
favourable to the growth of wood, but none more 30 
than the peaty edges df the sand vein about Manning- 
ford, and other parts of the Pewsey Yale* No part of 
Wiltshire is more in need of wood. There is no part 
where it would grow faster, or yield more when grown, 

G 3 and 
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and there is mo otiier use to nhicli the {and ( 
plied so advantageous I jr. 

It bchovi>s tbosc wlio are in possession of old wpU 
planted woods to keep tlicra from decay; and if tlieir 
voods Imve suffi;red by age or neglect, lo do tlicir en- 
deavours to restore tbem ; for nnlwilbslanding flie pre^ 
sent almost general use of pit-coal has considerably di- 
iBinished the consumption of wood and charcoal for 
domestic purposes, the demand is still so very great 
for underwood, that woods will no( only produce suffi- 
cient to pay the rent of llic land on wliicli tliey grow, 
but if in good situations, and well managed, will pro- 
duce at least half another rent by the timber which 
may be raised in them, without any material injury lo 
the underwood. It is a well known fact, that woods 
a^e the best and most nattir.d nurseries for timber, \v\t- 
ticularly for oak and ash, and that the underwood 
contributes greatly by lis shelter and protection lo the 
growth of trees ; but il has never yet been sufficiently 
considered, that it is almost incompatible with the pre- 
sent improved state of agriculture and management of 
fences, to raise trees (except elms) to any great size in 
licdgc-rows, because the impoverishment of the soil by 
the roots, and the injury to the crops and fences by the 
dropping and shade of the tops, more than counter- 
balance the advantage to be gained by the grqwlh of 
timber. The great demand for itndeiwood in the county 
is for the following purposes : 

Ash Poles- — For sheep-cribs, rirul-hoops for barrels, 
and for rigging of ships, spade-handles, rake-slems, 
puk-stems, and other implements of h uebandry ; 
coach-makers, chair-malicrs, whcelwrighls, and carr 
pcnleis' usee, &c. &p> 

Jlazcl. 
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JIazeL — Sheep hurtlles, spars for tbatcbiai^y :PQasp 
aod be^n sticks, dead hedges, &c. 

■ * ■ * 

Alder^ Willow^ Birchy Sfc, — Poles for rafters, pat* 
tens^ clogs, shoc*heels, . turners*- ware, coal-pit uses 
(sent tp the Mendip pits in Somersetshire), rails for 
fenciiigy chair-makers* uses, &c. 

Oah.-^'pQX rough domesftic uses, and bark for tau* 
ning^. 

General Uses of all. — Faggots, particularly for. 
fuel in farm-houses^ and for baking ; bavins for light- 
ing fire^ in towns ; thorns and refuse for dead hedges, 
and particularly charcoal for those maau^ctories to 
^hich pit-coal is not applicablej ^s well ^s &r stoves 
in kitchens, &;c« 

To recover Decayed JVoods.-^lf it be profitable to 
plant new woods, it is ciertaiuly mucb more profitable 
if} protect those that are already plantedy to fill tbem 
Vp where thin, and to restore them when in a state of 
(decay* The expense is not only lessened by the sav* 
iDg of new fences, but the profit is greatly increased 
]|)y the rapid growth of the wopd when planted in sitifa* 
t^Qiis that are sheltered by other wood already planted* 
In those woods where saplings spring up in great num* 
bers spontaneously, their growth sUould by all means 
be encouraged. At the time of cutting the underwood 
these saplings will perhaps be 14 or 15 years old ; and 
it might appear proper, after leaving for timber trees 
such as are straight ai^d handsome, to cut off the rest for 
underwood. But great part of the saplings so cat oS 

g4 at 
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at that age, nvitl not be In I'ge enough to produce shoots 
sufficiently strong to get up as fast as the other under<*i 
i¥Ood ; these shoots would therefore suffer, and the stock 
would never come to perfection. It is, therefore, more 
advisealble not to cut off such saplings as are intended 
for underwood, until the second cutting of thewood„ 
when (being perhaps near 30 years old) they will throw 
out shoots strong enough to force their way, and keep 
pace with the surrounding underwood. Where sap^ 
lings do not spring up in abundance spontaneously,' 
young trees must be planted, part of which may be 
preserved for timber, and the remainder left to be 
stubbed off for underwood. 

Kinds of Wood to he planted. — The kinds of wood 
to be planted in coppices, either in making new onei! 
or filling up old ones, must be regulated partly by the 
demands of the country, but chiefly by the peculiar 
aptitude of the soil and situation to produce particular 
sorts. Let Nature be your guide in planting, and yoti 
will seldom do wrong. Particular soils and situations 
will always favour particular kinds of trees: we need 
not look for the reason, but for the fact. Tlje chalk 
hills of Hampshire are peculiarly proper for beech, the 
flinty loams and clayB of the same county for oak and 
ash ; the mossy steep sides of the Wiltshire Downs for 
hazel, and the sands of the same county for ash ; the 
rngged and almost naked rocks of Mendip in Somcr* 
setshire, near Chcdder, produce the lime-tree and the 
walnut in the greatest luxuriance ; and on the highest 
parts of the same Mendip hills, where no other free 
can stand the sea-breeze, sycamore flourishes a^ well as 
in the most fertile valley. 
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The periods of culling underwood must be regulated 
by the luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of \ 
the country, and the uses io which the wood i8t to be 
applied when- cut ; but, in general term&y the comrooii- 
rule of trade will hold good here, viz. that ^^ soaall 
gains and. quick returns will make the dealer rich^ but> 
long credit ruins him/' 

In the article of underwood, not only the interest of 
money, but the loss^ of the succeeding growth, telL 
against the value of standing wood after it is (it to cut, 
and make it doubly the advantage of the owner io cut 
{lis underwood as early as.it is saleable* 

Time of cutting Xfood^.— There are many opinions 
respecting the most proper time of the year for cutting, 
miderwood, but there is one rule, which on the Iseller^a 
part is without exception, viz. that the older the Wood, 
ia, the later in the spring it should be cut. When old 
wood is eut early in the winter, and a hard winter foir 
lows, the damage done to the stock is v^ry gMltt* 
Young flourishing wood will bear cutting at any tUnje; 
but jon the part of the buyer, it is allowed that idl 
woods are more durable when cut in the most stagnant 
state of the sap, and in ail uses where bending is re^ 
quired, such as hurdles, hoops, and even dead bedges^ 
the iivood cannot be cut too early in the winter,, being, 
if cnt when the sap is rising, brittle, and unfit for tUosQ 
purposes. Oak uudcrwood will, at tlie present priccr 
of bark, pay well for standing till the sap is up for 
barking it, and it seldom happens that the stocks are 
injured by cutting it so late in the year.. 
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SECT. 11. — XmBER. 

Tu& 6orts of timber natural to the couoty mny be 
alracM^t reduced io (hceer-rroak, asb, aiid elm. 

The cold soils oa tbe west side of Wiltshire are pe*f 
ottUafly favourable to oak ; tbe sands of the south part 
to ash ; and the gravelly valiies and deep loams of V9« 
rlous parts of it, to elm ; and although ra^ny part; of 
the couBty appear to be bare of timber, yet there ^e 
so many other parts where the soil is peculiarly adapted 
to its growth, that the produce pf tbe county is fuUy 
equal to its consumption. 

Beech timber is not common in the county ; and ' 
althdugh it grows so very plentifully in the adjoining 
county of Haots, there is none grows spontaneously in 
Wiltshire, except on the very ecjge of the coqntj 
towards Hampshire. 

Elm timber will always be abundant wherever tb^ 
soil is favourable to it, as it makes a good sheltier ; its 
shade does little harm to the hedges, and its leaves |iq4 
roots none to the land. But oak and ash timber being 
undoubtedly injurious to the tenant, require the footer** 
ing hand of the landlord to protect them ; t^e, former 
being hurtful to the fences by its shade, and the laitter 
being particularly injurious by its roots io the ataUe 
farmer, and by its leaves to tbe dairy farmer, ash leaves 
communicating an ipCurable bad taste to the batter, 
during the time of their dropping in autumn; and io 
this cause it is owing that ash timber, though so very 
necessary for implements of husbandry fo the corn far- 
mers, and for utensils to the dairy farmers, is never-* 
tlieless getting scarce in tlie county, and if it cannot bq 
propagated in hedge-rows, should be encouraged as 
much as possible in woods. 

Spirit 
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. Spirit of Planting. ^^Bui in speaking of tfac slate of 
the woods of this count j, it roust not be omitted to , 
remark, the amazing spirit of planting that bos for 
some years past been diffused through every part of iU 
It is certainly owing' to the residence of so many noble!* 
men and great land-owners in this oounly, that tlie 
spirit of improvement is so general ; and while it is 
difficult to name one gentleman that has not contubnted 
something, in proportion to the extent of his lan^,, 
towards ornamenting the county by plantations, it 
would be invidious to point out any particular person 
Its a great planter : a list of the names of the resident 
nobility and gientry in the county of Wilts, would bo 
a pretty accarate list of its planters. And to this aitep^ 
tion to the beauty as well as the us^ of timber it ia 
owing, that there are few parts of the kingdom where 
Uie timlK^r trees, particularly the elms in hedge-rovjf^t 
are better preserved, and less damage dope to them by 
trimming up the side branches, than in thq county of 
Wilts. 

. As an instance of the possibility of a very great pro^ 
duce from a small quantity of land, 1 shall here stall) 
the result of an accurate estimate of one acre of timber, 
in the grove at Lpngleat, the scat of the Marquis of 
Bath, measured and valued standing in April 1810. 
On the declivity of this wood, nearly opposite the 
boose, 1 measured out an acre of land, 16 perches by 

IP, find found thereon^ 

9 oak trees, measuring - - 2952 feet, or 73 tons 32 feet 
29 chesnuts and abcles, r r 3182 79 22 

.:p2 small trees of varipus kinds, ?. 280 7 O 

eo trees. Amount, • 6414 feet, or 160 tons 1 4 feet 



Peijig fi^U oae ton pf timber to a perch Qf lund. 
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N. B, Some part of this timber is very old, and pra» 
bribly decayed ; bat if tbc whole were sound, the ag- 
gregate value thereof at this time would be upwards of 
1500/. Perhaps I could not find in this grove another 
acre with so many lar^ trees ; but I believe there arc 
several single acres of equal value with the above. 

Kinds of Trees proper to Plant. — As to the kinds 
of trees proper for planting, little need be said. The 
soil, the situation, and the aptitude of the country for 
producing any particular kind of trees or underwood, 
will p>oint out the kiitds which are fittest forthe conn- 
fry. Nature shews us what she likes best in every situ- 
ation, in every country ; and if wc^ follow her dictates, 
ve shall seldom err. 

The principal object of a planter's attention is, to 
consider what kinds of wood grow best in the poorest 
land ; and if be can find that land worth only 2s. 6d. 
per acre can be made as productive as that worth 20s. y 
he will prefer planting the former : he thereby not only 
improves those parts of his estate which could be im- 
proved in no other way, but ornaments and shelters the 
rest. 

If be choose to adorn his lowest and' best mebdows, 
by planting elms, limes, chesnuts,. or other ornauiental 
trees, he will do well ; but no man of sense (to soy 
nothing of taste) would cover a rich meadow with 
Scotch firs, while he has land on the hills, of not one- 
tenth value, that will produce them equally well. 

jdge and Condilion of Young Trees Jit for Plani-i 
hjg. — Mr. Miller (who hasl)ecn justly styled the father 
of English ganlening) was of opinion, that young trees 
Uiould b€ raised on good laird ; and that it was nooes- 

sary 
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sary Iheyshould carry a stock of health and strength 
Xvitb them from tlie nursery, to enable them to live on 
pour land; Some years sHice, a contrary opinion pre- 
vailed ; and it hiis been argued, t!iat all nurseries should 
be made on land similar to that proposed to be planted. 
Fortunatelyi that opinion is now generally exploded. 
It has bt^n proved, that a plant once weak, is for a 
long time, if not always, weak. A breeder of cattle 
would be laughed at, if he aUeuip(ed to make large 
handsome animals by starving them the first year; and 
the analogy holds good between the animal and vege- 
table creation. Trees raised on poor land are small and 
weak in their infancy, and would continue so for years, 
if not removed from Uie nursery ; and if removed weak, 
unless it were into much better land, they would never 
}3e otherwise. No tree can thrive without its due pro- 
portion of roots. A plant raised in poor land has never 
that [proportion, and transplanting it into siipilar. land 
is not likely to ^increase it ; whereas the same plant, if 
raised in strong land, would have twice as much root ; 
and when transplanted, those roots will be able to find 
iiuiiribhment even from poor land, because they have 
more mouths to collect it. Let those who doubt this, 
view the Marquis of Bath's nursery at Longleat, and 
. then view the condition of his trees, and the soil on 
which they are planted. The former is a stiff loamy 
clay, worth 25^. per acre ; and great part of the latter 
W<8 a barren gravel, which produced nothing but 
lieatbi and wa3 not worth 2s. Sd per acre. 

Rules for Plantings whether Sowing or Trans* 

' planting be preferable.-^lt has.been argued, that trees 

should not be transplanted at all^^but raised from ^ed 

on the land where the/r are iuteaded to remain. la 

answer 
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ftrtsirer to thf s, if It be allowed that trees raised in a poot 
nursery are ttreak^ they itill always be so, if sown wfaere 
they ar^ to remain ; aild as they will require to be kept 
clean from weeds for many years, utitil able to keep 
thelil down themselves, that expense will be a serioni 
one : aftcf all, they will not make strong healthy trees. 
But it is argued, that some trees should not be trans- 
planted at all, particularly oaks. This I deny. I will 
allow that the tap-root of an oak is given to enable it ib 
take deep hold in the land, and that it seldom raakcft 
sufficient lateral roots to keep the tree steady, when trans- 
planted into an ejtppsed i^ituation : that would certainly 
be the case, if oaks, IS or 14 feet high, were dug up 
ill a thick W6od, and planted in an exposed situation ; 
but such is not the right way of transplapting an oak. 
lict the acorns be planted in a nursery, in good land ; 
let them be removed at three or four years old, and the 
tap-root cut off; let the plant also be cut down at the 
same time, to within two or three inches of the crowti 
of the root ; and when it shoots the next spring, cut 
off all except one principal shoot, which may be 
trained to a tree, and removed with equal safety witb 
any other kind of tree : and an oak so cut off will bo 
bigger and taller at seven years old, than one uncut 
will be at ten. But whether transptented or sown fronti 
the acorn, oak is not a ptoper tree to be plahted single^ 
unless id countries particularly favourable to its growth , 
as many of the poor heaths in Hampshire are; but even 
there, they thrive best where they are most sheltered. 
As to the propriety of transplanting every other kind 
of tre^, it will not bear an atganient. 

AiiohatAge Trees should be Transplahteii.-^Wheit 
trees are raised id a nursery, the ndrsetymah's Object is 

to 



to make the most ot bis land. He soi^ bis seeds in 
drills or in beds, and as soon as they be^ia to crowd 
each other, he transplants them to greater distances ; 
and stgain, when they begin to crowd, he disposes of 
them. If they are saft'ered to stand to draw each other 
<!p, they receive materral injury ; they sbould there- 
fore be removed before that period. Firs usoally stand 
two years in the seed-bed, and two yeai^s in the trans« 
planted bed : a third shoot is fatal. In forest trees if 
is not so material ; they will not crowd each othe# 
under three or four years after transplanting; and if 
they arc to be cut off at transplanting for underwood, 
they will be the better for standing so long. Beeches, 
and strch trees as will not bear a knife, may be trans- 
planted efirlier. The grand rule is, to give every tree 
as much strength as possible while in the nutsery ; amd 
Hot to suffer it to be weakened by standing too close, 
before it is planted out where it is to stand. It is usual 
in some countries, and particularly in Scotland, to 
plant out Scotch firs at once from the seed^^bed ; but if 
tnust be in a, country where there are neither bare3 nbt 
rabbits. 

Whether the Land to be Planted should be pteti* 
tfMsly Dug^ or not. — This depends oix the natujre of 
ti^e soil. Alt that is required is, that the roots should 
Yiave room to grow without obstruction. A light sand 
need not be made lighter by digging* Stiff heary clays 
^iflr a surface of only four or five inches of regetabb 
ihroitld, require timt surface to be deepened to adnrit 
the roots : such soils should be dug, ot as it is called, 
tteHch^d, two spits deep, buryitig the top-soil nndei^ ; 
tblsr should b6 clone a y^ar before planting, if possible, 
and ikt 8ofl ttjp6sed 16 thre sun tod wi^d. The ex- 
pense 
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pense will be about 8^. per acre. But it has been found 
by experience lo be wrong, to plant it with a previous 
crop of potatoes, hi sandsj and other light soils, it 
will be quite sufficient to dig Jioles three feet and a half 
wide, and eighteen inches deep, at four feet and a lialf 
> asunder^ ' avoiding rows as much as possible, which 
will take about 2560 trees to an acre, and cost about 
3/. 10s per acre for digging the liolcs: these holes 
may be begun early in the autumn. The best earth 
put in the bottom, and the rest laid at the sides, so that 
the holes may be ready for the trees to be planted as 
soon as they are brought to the spot. 

Directions for making Plantations on Poor Ex* 
posed Land, intended hereafter for Undericoody with 
*■« Mixture of Timber, or Fir Timber alone; zoith 
Hints for their future Management. — Plantations in 
exposed situations should always be so large, as that 
the trees may shelter each other ; and whatever may be 
the trees desired to form the future plantation, a mix- 
ture of Scotch firs is necessary, to shelter the rest from 
tlie sun in summer, and the cold in winter. The former 
may be planted at eight feet and a half apart, viz. ()46 
to an acre, and then crossed with an equal numb^^r of 
Scotch firs, which will fill half the holes ; the other half 
iniiy be filled with plants pf birch, Spanish chesnut, wtU 
low, hazel, &c. for underwood, or such of them as are 
pioper for the soil. No other care will be necessary lo 
this plantation, than to keep it well fenced. At three 
or four years old, when the birch, &c. have taken 
good root, and have begun to make strong shoots^ cut 
them down to within three feet of the gcound, and trim 
up the lower side branches of the forest trees intended 
for tiinl)er, to their bodies ; but leave the firs untouched. 

At 
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At aboat ten years after, cut olBf all tbe nnderwopd, and 
.inch of the forest trees as arc crooked and unfit for tim- 
ber, at about five or six inches from the ground ; and 
cut down such of the firs as really obstruct the growth 
of yuirng timber trees, but no others ^ the rest will eon** 
tiaue to afford shelter to the timber trees^ and should 
only. be. removed by degrees when they really do mis- 
chief. . A young oak or ash will grow through- the 
middle of the branches of a Scotch fir, without recciv* 
iiig any injury, especially if they are of the same age. 
If this plantation be intended hereafter for timber only, 
a mixture of many kinds of forest trees may be ad<« 
iuitlcd, and will be the most ornamental when fuU 
grown; but if a coppice of underwood, with a proper 
mixture of trees is desired, becgh must be excluded; 
it is an unneighbourly free, and suffers nothing to grow 
.under it ; and S|>anish chesnut aind sycamore have, ia 
general, too large heads to permit underwood to grow 
under them. Oak and ash are the fittest accompani- 
« jnent of underwood ; and a small mixture of abeles and 
Mandard birches, to vary the colour in spring and ati* 
tumn, ,will produce a beautiful cfTcct^ New planted 
coppices should be cut at ten years' growth for the two 
first rounds, and the number of timber trees reduced 
gradually at every cutting, by stocking off the unhand- 
some ones for underwood ; while, af the same time^ the 
young plants which spring up spontaneously, should 
be encouraged for a future supply of timber. Let it 
be remarked, that if there be one, or even two haud« 
some shoots, on a stool of an oak that has been once 
cut ojBf for underwood, they may still be very profitably 
left for timber. Trees of that description will grow 
.much faster, and be quite as good as real plants, pro* 
i^lded the stool of the root be young and sound. 
. WILTS.] H - SUua^ 
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Siiualionsfar Planting j and Kind of Trees recom* 
mended. — 1«/, On Hills, On the bigh exposed tojp 
of hills, it will be difficult to raise coppices of under* 
wood, and indeed useless to attempt it. A large band* 
d^Die grove of trees is all that can be expected, though 
the planting may be conducted in the same way as 
above recommended, so as to make as much shelter as 
possible to the bodies of the trees, when young ; but the 
underwood will dwindle after the first cutting, and die 
in a few years. In such situations, oak trees must not 
be expected to prosper. Ash and sycamore, which 
bave* large resinous b«ds, and make large shoots, not 
liable to whip each other in the spring of the year, 
while they are tender, are the roost likely to prosper, 
and more especially if the situation be exposed to the 
south-west wind. Beeches will thrive very well on 
hills, if not within teach of the spray of the sea: but 
on the steep sides of hills, particularly on the north or 
west sides, if the soil has a tolerable depth, as good 
underwood may be raised as in the most fertile vallies, 
and the shelter of firs in their infancy is not always ne* 
cessary. In many parts of Gloucestershire and North 
Wilts, the profit that has been made by planting wil- 
low and ash for underwood, on the cold, nasty, and 
even boggy soil of the sides of hills, is almost beyoad 
credibility. Eight pounds per acre per annum have 
actually been made of plantations of this description, 
in the neighbourhood of Highworth, on land not in« 
trinsically worth 10^. per acre for any other purpose. 

2dy In V allies. — In mabing coppices for underwood 
with a mixture of timber, in vallies, the same rule as 
before given should be observed, as to the distance of 
the trees to be planted ; but the Scotch £r8 may be 
omitted. If the land be a strong clay^ it ought to be 

trenched 



itenchpA two spit3 deep, and il^en well drained with 
4q^P ppen drains before the trees are Jp^nted. If it be 
poaty, it should be du^ up into l^eds, so sis to brei^k 
ibfi iwbole surface ; and then planted with such sorts of 
,iinderwood as are most congenial to .tbe country and 
the soil, ,with a, proper mixture of such plants for tim* 
j^r, as are observed to grow >vell in similar soils and 
iiituatiousin the sari^e neighbourhood; and tbe same 
.afterrmapagement should be ^sed^ as is bereinlttefore 
lecommended. 

Time of Planting recommended.-^'^hgxe a great 

nBmber of trees are to be .plants in one season, aomie 

must be planted early, and son;ie late ; apd it must ^ 

.^QkuQwIedged, that t|]e seaspns yary so much, that 

what is right in one year, is wrong in anpther. The 

great desideratum is to keep the roots of new {d^iOtfd 

tre(^ jsteady and firm in the land, so that t^ey may npt 

,be disturbed hy the wind from getting nourishment and 

• forming new fibres. Too much wet aijid too n^uch 

•drought are equally injurious to the roots. It therefore 

follows that, as a general rule, hot land should be 

jilftntede^rly, and cold land late. A wet, winter wpuld 

..be Uurtful to the latter, and a dry spiking to the former; 

Alid firs, ajod indeed all evergreens, should be plated 

,in Mxt spring : they carry ioo much sail to stand a 

yilfnAy .winter. But avoid planting ^hen the weather is 

i^fxy :Wet, and particularly Mfhen snow, is on t^e land : 

it' jpjbiiUsf the earth, and refid^rsjt unfit for vegetation ; 

.on.^at.aocount Christmas is gepe^ally the yerj worst 

tinie pf; the y^ar {or planting. 

1 ' 

rJP.lflfitfUionf.pfiFirs^alone.'-r'I ha^e hitherto avoided 
. fponkiog; cif :{itei\tatiPM xm^q. f^fys /done* There was 

H S a time 
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& time "when they were patronized by the greatest, and 
recommended by the wisest men, and bounties weie 
given by pablic societies for their encouragement ; but 
they have now the misfortune to be out of fashion. 
Even the larch, of which more has been said as to its 
jdurability, and variety of uses, than of any other tree, 
has lost the greatest part of its votaries ; and the whole 
genus of pines are now condemned as monotonous, un« 
picturesque trees, and banished from all polite sodeti/, 
I am old-fashioned enough to continue to think as every 
body else thought thirty years ago : I had rather see on 
a poor barren heath, even in the summer, a grove of 
handsome thriving Scotch firs, than a parcel of stunted 
half-starved oaks ; and in the winter, I am certain the 
evergreen has the advantage. I do not mean to say, 
that I would plant a clump of Scotch firs in the front 
of a gentleman's house, or indeed where -any other trees 
would grow well ; but I would plant them in preference 
to any thing else, on poor barren heaths, where every 
other tree would starve^ and where they' alone would 
thrive and fiourish ; and in point of profit, if they 
were ever right, they are doubly so now. English oak 
has not advanced in price for the last forty years (tUl 
very recently) more than 50 per cent., and ash and elm 
not above SO, while the value of the best foreign yellow 
deal (produced from the sylveslris pinusy ox Scotch 
fir) is increased 300 per cent., and English-grown deal 
IS increasing in repute and demand, as a substitute for 
foreign deal, every day ; and firs not only grow faster 

• than forest trces^ but four firs will stand and thrive on 
the space which one oak will occupy. In the- hope 
that the whole tribe may not be exploded, but that 

' some may be induced to see the advantage of planting 
them on situations where picturesque beauty it not so 

essential) 
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, eigeiitial^ I will add a few short bints inspecting the 
tfHMt pniper and profitable sorts to plant, 
'f The Beotthjirj which produces the real yellow 4i^U 
isT"tbe tnOist ralaable timber, especially. if planted so; 
thick tliat the knots may not b^ large, und if suffered 
to stand till a proper age. 

Larch is the next best, and makes Ytxy good timbsr, 
little, if any, inferibr to Scotch fir. 

Pineaster produces a strong coarse timber, and in 
some situations grows faster than any other fir, parti- 
cularly in Windsor-forest ; but it is apt to grow 
crooked. 

Spruce Jir^ silver Jir^ and Weymouth pincy all pro- 
duce white deal, and therefore are of inferior value, 
^he first is the best, anil is very little, if any, inferior 
to the best white Norway deal. As to the kind of fir 
proper for exposed situations, the Scotch is by fiir.th^ 
best, and spruce the wonit. The latter will grow well 
and look well for the first thirty years ; but it then gets 
mossy, thin, and ragged, and its duration is much 
shbrter than that of a Scotch fir. Its appropriate situa- 
tion i» to stand single in a pleasure-ground, where i<s 
liranches, feathered to' the ground, and its conical shape, 
produce a good efiect. Larch will grow faster than 
^ther ; but its top*shoot being always above the other 
^reetj and consequently not protected, is apt to bend 
and' get crooked. It should stand on the sides of hills 
whose tops will Jbe always above it ; and as a mixture 
with Scotch firs, its colour both in spring and autuom 
makes a pleasant contrast. Silver firs are fit for very 
strong land, such as oaks dfdight in, but they are .only 
fit to be planted in rows, or at great distance^ as orna- 
mental trees. Weymouth pines thrive best at the 
sbidtefed sides of plantations. The beauty of their 

H 3 bark 
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bark lAtlk^ thelA oinmn^ntal ; but tbd timBer is toof 
light and poroas to be of madh value. For largs 
^lanffations, flie Scoteb fir and larch aref the ohljr trees 
to be recomnieiided, adding a few of the other kinds 
m the skirts, aiiid uesii the roads, for varietj^*. 

* The fordgomg remarks on Woocb aad Plamations ha,ve beto before 
publiehed in the Papers of the Bath Society. 
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CHAP. XI. 



WASTE LANDS. 



THE idea that the Wiltshire Downs (and particu- 
larly Salisbury Plain) are all " waste land,** is so ge- 
neral, that few who have travelled over them, espe- 
cially from Devizes to Salisbury, will believe the con- 
trary ; but in the common acceptation of the words 
** waste land," viz.. " land in a state of nature, capable 
of cultivation, but of very little value in its present 
bondition,*' the Wiltshire Downs are undoubtedly not 
^^ waste land ;*' and although many inconveniences 
attend their present mode of o(^cupation,^ yet as a great • 
proportion of them cannot be improved by tillage, it 
is doubtful whether they would produce more food if 
laid in severalty than they now do in their present 
hard stocked state, the very nature of their herbage 
making these Downs sweeter for sheep when close fed 
than if trained up like richer pastures* 

There are in every part of this district common mea- 
dows, which, though valuable in their present state, 
might be made much more so, if put in a state of se- 
veralty ; and there are many common marshes which 
might be improved by enclosing, but these are in ge- 
neral small, and it jQfiay b^ said with truth, that there 
are no very extensive tracts of waste land in this dis- 
trict; But in another sense of the words *^ waste 
land," vi^. land already cultivated, but in a defectiye 
manner, '^ common-fields may be called the worst of 

H 4: all 
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all wastes/' jCommon pastures may, in some instances^ 
be made the most of by mutual agreement, without a 
division ; but common-fields pever can be cultivated 
with any improvement to the land, or serious advan- 
tage to the occupier^ 

See more of Common-Fields in Chapter lY. Sec* 
tions 2 and 3 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 



SECT. I.—^DRAINING. 

Til £ springs in South Wiltshire lying under the 
chalk hills, seldom ^^ come to land" in situations or at 
seasons to injure vegetation ; for the most part they are 
not seen (except near the villages) until late in the au- 
tumn, and as the winter-springs are pretty r^ular in 
their time of coming and of duration , advantaige is 
taken of them for assisting irrigatiqn in the vales of the 
district. 

There are through the parishes in general, ancient 
ditcher or drains for taking these winter floods, into the 
adjacent bourns or rivulets. 

The very shape of the country naturally admits all 
surface-water to pass easily to the rivers, and for the 
reasons above stated, under-ground draining is almost 
unnecessary, and of course cannot be described as a. 
general practice in this part of the county. 



SECT. II. — PABING AND BUBNING. 

The custom of ^^ paring and burning land*' is not 
general in thb district, in preparing old arable land for 

^ a crop ; 
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a crop ; but it is frequently, and indeed almost uni- 
yersalljr adopted in breaking up new down lands. 

This practice is defended by many, as being the 
cheapest and best way o[ pispariag such lands for the 
plough, and is totally condemned by others, on the 
principle, ^' that however good .the husbandry may be 
ibr fathers, it is ruin to sons T' it is, therefore^ an ob« 
jectof great moment, to endeavour to ascertain which 
of these positive assertions is true, or whether the truth 
may not lie between the two ; and perhaps there is no 
one object under enquiry in the agriculture of South 
Wiltshire^ which will be thought of so much real con* 
sequence by the landholders thereof. 

First, tlien^ we will enquire, ^^ Whether this mode of 
husbandry be in itself beneficial ? and next, Whdher 
it will be properly applied in this district ?" 

^* Fuing and burning land," or, as it is called in 
Wiltsbiffe, ^^ bum-beaking,'* is perhaps coeval tr itfaj 
if not more ancient than ploughing. 

A great part of this island was, doubtless, originftlly 
cereFed with wood, and when any land was to be re- 
claimed from that state, manual labour was alone ap- 
j^icable io the purpose. The wood was cut off, most 
of the root9 were grubbed, and then the rough grass 
and moss, and the whole surface of the land, were 
chopped up with a curved-cutttng mattock, and burtit 
to ashes, and thus the land was prepared for sowing* 
This mattock was called a ^^ beak," and the operation 
was, therefore, and is stiH frequently, called ^^ beaking 
and burning." No method, perhaps, could be better, 
suited io the original purpose of cleaning rough en- 
cumbered land, in which it was almost impossible for 
horses or oxen to work a plough, than this .operation 
of beid&iQg ; and the action of the &e jnot cmly con- 
sumed 



goniecl tliie roots and weedsy and other iiiGitiklbrsLnGesy 
bv€ corrected the acidity of the sbil, and rendefed it fit 
for the pr6d^ctiofi of com. The operaiioii not oaljr 
ddined the land bettar and cheaper than it could barve 
been done by the plough , bnt served as a maaore foto 
screral successive crops; but unfortonlitdy this du»* 
tam, like many others originaUy ^odd^ has ib somo 
insftinces remained ^faen its causes have ceased to etiist^. 
aaid in otberar has been applied under circumstances bif 
which it was never intended. 

^ Paring and burning," when propedjr applied, vagn 
be said to be one of the most po Wdrful mediciiiie^ kli0w«l 
tb ihe agricultural world ; but if if be imyeoperljff 
used, it is a poison alm6st without an antidote. 

To apply this remark to WiHsKire Downs^ it mo^ 
be proper to repeat here, thiEit tbe- native soil of Aa 
Downs may in general, t&biigh- with sMie exceptioaa^ 
te reduced to two distinct hiads^ '^ the red laad^" and 
*' the Mack land.'' The formev is udually a dcep^ 
stro^, cc^esive, soar Ibnd,, with an intemixtuie of 
flinft, and a solid bed oi^ chaik immediately undlsr ; the 
latter is a loose black surfade, of the nal^te of peat^ an 
H bed of flings or rubUy chalk, and the chalk rook at 
«ohie distance beneath^. The red land lies genendljT oa 
the lops of the hills, and great part of it was ^igie^llj 
io a state of woodlaad : at this time much of it ia i»- 
ciMiidbefed wvdi farte and stunted thora-^bushes. The 
black hmd usually ocevpies the vaHJes and sidea of the 
UHb^ and tboogh often shallow, is not unfrequently the 
a#ectest feeding part of tlie Downs. . A short bliafeing 
heath is found on many parts of it; btit thisptoduo- 
tidnis much oftener fbe eflSect of Ibe wast of stock, than 
of a»y '^arttciilar poverty^ in the land ; Smt it is a wall 
known iact, fliat m«iy downs which were '^ sweet and 

*' good*' 
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good" witliin the memory of man, are now, in conse- 
quence of this negleclj entirely covered witli lieatb. 
Large tracts of bolli lliese kinds of land liiive been 
broken lip, and almost all broufflit intucuUiviition, by 
tlie same menns, viz. " burn-ljcaking ;" and llie im- 
medialc cfft'cis have been nearly the same, viz. tbal of 
prodacing several successive crops willioul any other 
kind of manure; but llie duration of these effects has 
been very different. The red land bL'ing cui>ab!e, with 
proper aftcr-manugeracnt, of remaining in tillage, has 
been considerably improved in value; but the binck 
land has been reduced (after the beiit of the fire has 
been exhansf'd) by two or three crops, to a mere bed 
of dust, nithuut tenacity or cohesion, and thereby rcii' 
dered for a series of years tolidly unGt for llic vegeta- 
tion of corn or gniss. The fire having apparently the 
Game effect tipon it, as spirituous liquors have on the 
Imman body, vir. that of calling forth false, urlnallt- 
ral, and forced exertions, which tin; frame cannot long 
KUpport, and (hereby eventually ruining the constitu- 
tion. These opinions respecting the nature of the soil 
of the Wiltshire Downs, have been digested from a 
long acquaintance with and observation of them ; and 
if they arc rightly takai up, ttie following general rtiles 
may be deduced from them. No Down land should be 
broken up, " but sacb as ^viIl bear corn for a continu* 
ance," after the stimnlus excited by the first burn* 
beaking has snbsided. No Down land will bear com 
for a continuance, unless it be manured with some 
permanent altcriifive manure, and there is no such to be 
had on the WUtshire Downs, but chalk. 

The red land will in general bear chalking; the 
black land seldom or never. The red land, tbercforc, 
ttiutarlj snch as is deep iu its staple, if it be strong, 
cobcsire, 
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cohesive, and sour, and incumbered with bushes or 
farze, may in general be broken up ; and if it be in.*> 
(ended to properly chalk it afterwards, no great haroi 
will accrue from burn-beaking it previous to. the first 
crop. Great care however is necessary to pare the 
surface very thin, and to burn as little of the earth as 
possible. This is perhaps not only the cheapest, but 
the best way of bringing such land into tillage. 

The black land should by no means be broken up. 
It is always too light, and generally too thin, for a 
state of tillage. Chalk has apparently very little effect 
upon it ; if any, that of making it lighter. 

But however proper burn*beaking may be in some 
cases for breaking up new land, it is a matter of very 
serious consideration, how far the practice of bum* 
beaking lately introduced, and which seems to begain-» 
ing ground as a general system, upon old arable land 
on Wiltshire Downs, can be reconciled with the rulea 
of good husbandry. 

This practice seems to have a tendency to subvert the 
long established husbandry of Wiltshire, ^^ the sheep> 
fold,** and to introduce a system which, however prc^ 
per it may be in otiier parts of the kingdom, is not at 
all applicable to this district, and appears to carry 
with it the seeds of its own destruction. 

The grand defect in the soil orgreat part of the Wilt- 
shire Downs, viz. that it is too light and too thin, k 
remedied by the sheep-fpld, which renders the land 
closer and firmer. If this system be right on such land, 
that of burn*beaking must be wrong. 

The practice of burn*beaking, in my opinion, origi* 
nates in that ^^ pride or vanity of sheep-stock," which 
has already been fatal to a neighbouring county, 
^^ Hants," and is doing much mischief' to the hills of 
Gloucestershire. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. — MANyB^IG. 

IN Chapter YII. we have already remarked, that the 

general manure of this district is the sheep-fold. This 

j^ractice is continued through the year ; but the great 

(dependence, as we have observed, is for the barlej 

crop. In the common-fields, sheep, which are sent by 

the occupiers of yard lands, are kept in one {Lock by 

a common shepherd, and are folded regularly over the 

whole field, the fold being shifted every night. The 

size of the fold is regulated by the size of the field : they 

have to manure, so as to get over the whole of it in 

time for sowing ; the usual rule is, to allow a thousand 

sheep to fold what is called a tenantry acre* per night. 

In situations where the water-meads are small, and 

consequently few ewes are kept, attempts have been 

made " to plough in green crops for manure ;" but the 

tenantry customs have hitherto prevented its being car- 

) ricd to any great extent ; and the divisions of the com- 

1 non-fields have been as yet too recent, \o make any 

1 lew kind of husbandry general. The only thing of this 

] kind which can be adopted in a tenantry field, is fre* 

( ^uently done with success, viz. the sowing vetches, as 

J I preparatory crop to wheat, particularly on heavy 

: land. This crop is substituted for clover, to prevent 

\ the land from getting tired of the latter. 

Some farmers have practised this system in the &I« 

] .ows for wheat, on the light soils of the district. Bat it 

]. fi condemned, as rendering the wheat field too loose and 

I dpen at seed time, and through the following winter. 

Top-dressings are not in general use in this district* 

Soot is sometimes put, in the spring, .ypon weilk 

* About three-fourths of a statute acre. 

crops 
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erop^ of wheat, and coal-ashes froquently upon young 
clover ; and perhaps more would be nsed, if tbey could 
be easrily procured ; but both soot aad coal-ashes are 
too dear and i^earce, to be used generally, except in the 
neighbourhood of great towns. 

About Devizes great improvements have been made 
upon the sands and sandy loams, by the appUcation Of 
coal-ashes, both on arable and pasture land. 

In the Pewsey Vale, about Maningford, much peat 
has be^n dug and burnt, and the ashes used with sue* 
oess ; but the peat is not so good as that in the neigh* 
bourhood of Newbury, in Berks. 

Woollen rags are frequently and very successfully 
Used on the strong loams in the Canning's Vale. 

The foregoing are the principal temporary manures 
of the district; but there are some spots and vein&of 
liftnd, where chalk and lime have been applied as per* 
manent manures with the greatest success. 

CAatt.-T-Chalk is well known to be ^ corrector of 
Jand that has acidity in it, or* such as (to use the Wilt- 
shire phrase) wants to be ^^ sweetened," to make it bear 
barley. 

There are three kinds of land in this district, oa 
which chalk acts with essential service. 

1st, On the red strong lands on the highest part of 
the Downs. 

Sdly, On the sand veins, particularly oo those wliiclh 
are deep and tough, and are of the nature called ia 
Wilts," liver sand.'^ 

3dly, On the strong 4)ak-tree clay, or rather loam, la 
the viiUey at Mere Sedgehfll and Semley. 

The ved strong land oh the high level parts of the 
Downs, which was once woodland^ anii sometimes ex- 
pressly 
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pressly.ca}!^ ^^. wood-sour I^nd," is astoaisbingly ifii« 
proved by cbalkiug. The chalk is generaUjr dog nnn 
der the surface,, but too often too near the suiface. ^Tb» 
upper stratum of the chalk is hard, and not ^oluble^ 
and will always remain' in small broken pieces ip the 
land, making it loose, or as it is provincially called, 
^^ jTubbly/' The chalk should be dug deeper from om 
great pit, and should be carried in carts instead of 
"wheel-barrows. 

. The expense of chalking such land with ivheel-bar* 
rows, is seldom more than 51. per acre, som^imes as 
low as 2/. . 

The'usual quantity of chalk laid on land of .this de- 
scription, is 16 wheel-barrows, or a cart-load, on a 
square perch^, viz. 160 cart-loads on an acre. Autumn 
is the best season for laying it oix, and it will be fre- 
quently required to lie three years before it is dissolved. 
The land requires a thin ploughing, or light rafler, 
about Christmas, and should then lie till about Mid* 
summer, when it may be clean ploughed, and willbe 
fit for sowing with* wheat in seven or eight weeks after* 
wards. 

The second kind of land, viz. the deep tough.aands 
which run round the skirts of the Downs, appear to 
have been nearly all chalked already, though much. of 
it was done before the memory of man. The deep 
chalk pits oa the edge of the Downs adjoining, or near 
to those veins, are a suificient proof of it^ and whether 
it be well or ill done^ it is considoed to be done for 
ever ; and the idea that such land will not bear chalk- 
ing a second time, is so strong and general among the 
farmers, that, in their opinion^ and to use their own 
expression I '^ You may as well inoculate a jdoii forthcL 
smaU-pox who has had it already.'^ 

;rhi» 
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Thb observation sarely deserves pftrticcilar enqairj, 
and if tbefaet be as it is here^ted, how necessary U 
k Chat a due quantity of chalk be applied in tlie first 
instance ; and hdw advantageous would it- be to tiie 
landlords to be at pert of the expense^ and to have the 
land weU dressed, rather thdn leave it to tenants, who 
in mahy caves are not judges of the proper quantity; 
and4n others eannot, or will not, afford the expense of 
putting it jon. 

(Die difference now observable in the goodness of tlie 
■and vdns, and frequently within a very short dis>- 
tanoe, may perhaps in some degree be arccounted for 
by their having been welt or ill chalked ; and the con- 
tinued and almost inexhaustible fertility of some of 
thon^ though cballced before* the memory of matf, 
ahewi the vast improvement derived from a proper ap-^' 
plication of this valuable manure. 
' Buji pcirhaps the greatest improvement made by 
chalk in this district is on the deep oak-t-vee loams 
about Mere, Knoyle, Sedgehill, and Semley. flf his is 
a low flat tract of land under the foot of the chalk-hills, 
of a strong deep loam, with a substratum of clay, over 
a very thick vein of blue marble. The soil is very 
sour,. a» appeara by iU abundant aind spontaneous pro« 
doction of oak trees.. The occupiers of this land have 
long since known the use of marl, and have used it to 
grwt advantf^. The customary way was to lay it on 
pvqpamtory to a crop of wheat, about ISO cait loads^ 
or 80 waggon loa^ per acre. 

-Thejr then took six, eight, or ten successive corn 
crops, and when the land was exhausted, laid it dowri 
to gran,: to le-acquire by test what it bad lost by exer- 
tion ; bo4K)f late years they have iutroduqed the use of 
WILTS.] 1 chalk, 
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chalk, which they fetch from the edge of the Do\p¥jm( 
at the distance of two or three miles, and lay usually 
from ^ to near SO Waggon loads on an acre. They 
generally pat the chalk on grass land immediately 
from the pit, and let it lie on the ground till it is 
gkcked, which will sometimes be two or three years* 
This manure is usually applied to land intended to' re* 
main in a state of pasture (the country being in general 
applied to the dairy), and the improvement that hag 
been made by it, even upon land previously exhausted 
by ploughing, is astonishing, frequently to double^ and 
sometimes treble, its former VtilQe* 

In some cases they use chalk on arable land, leav- 
ing it in heaps for a year or two ; so as to slake It pre- 
yious to its being spread on the land ; but as this is 
followed by repeated crops of corn, the land is often 
laid down to grass in an exhausted state : the profit 
goes into the tenant's pocket, and the land is left but 
little the better for the chalking. 

Xtme.— Lime is not generally used as a manure in 
this district ; it is in most parts too scarce and ioo dear 
for that purpose, the kilns barely providing suflScient 
for building. Chalk is almost the only limestone of 
the district ; and though most of the hills are composed 
of chalk, the veins are very difierent, and a few only 
are applied to the purposes of lime. More perhaps 
might be found equally applicable with those in use, 
and consequently more lime might be appropriated to 
manure ; but the dearness of fuel prevents many at- 
tempts of the kind being made. 

In those sitiiations where lime can be procured at a 
tolerably reasonable price, especially in the neighbour- 

bbod 
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lood of Warminsfer, it has been found to be a yalua* 
hie manure on the thin, Ifgbt, sand veins, particularly 
ofi such as are ftiixed with gravel. 

The vein of poor gravelly soil, which runs parallel 
viith the sand vein from Sir Richard Hoare's tower, 
over Horningsham, Dcverill, and Warmtnster com* 
mons, is peculiarly adapted to lime. The Marquis of 
Bath has for many years used it in bringing into cultt* 
vation a tract of this kind of poor land, which he has 
mnhexed io his park. 

Lime has generally been applied on land newly 
broken up previous to a wheat crop^ and with great 
success. The quantity per acre varies from 20 to 30 
quarters. Bnt a just proof of its utility as a perma- 
tient manure on this kind of land, may be seen in 
Lohgleat park, where it has been laid about 25 quar- 
ters per acre fresh from the kiln, upon the loose gra- 
velly Bides of the steep hills in a state of pasture. On 
tliese parts, though the land was previously covered 
only with moss and coarse grass, the lime has brought 
vegetation so near the surface, and consequently encou- 
raged the growth of the finer grasses, especially of the 
annual poa and the white trefoil, that the cattle, par- 
ticularly sheep, fted upon them in preference to the 
l3est land in the park ; and its effects do not appear t6 
decrease on (hose parts which were so manured from SO 
to 30 years ago. 

Lime has also been tried with success, on those sandy 
arable lands which were formerly chalked, but in 
which the effects of the clmlk are wearing out. 

But it is fair to remark, that there are some reasons^ 
to believe (though it certainly merits further trial) that 
lime does oot succeed a second tinie on sandy or gra- 
velly jM>ib,on which it was once used in large quantities 

1 a as 
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as an ^^ alterative manure." Neither have anjrgreiit 
effeipts been visible * from its use as an alterative <m 
strcHig clay lands, although the Marquis of Bath and 
many other persons have tried it on such soils; but 
D?ben mixed with earth, and used soon afterwards as a 
top-drossing, it has succeeded, on land of that descrip- 
tion, particularly when laid upon after-grass in July 
or August. It has also been frequently and repeatedly 
vsedi ajnd with much success, as a top-dressing for ft 
wheat crop, pn land of the same kind in an arable 
fl|tate« 

The effects of lime, when used as an alterative ofr as 
a stimulant, appear to be very different* 

I shall not vepture an opinion on the causes of this 
difierence; but I think thef su^bjecl deserves a further 
'investigation. The result of my dbservations is, tbat 
lime is frequently of essential service to pasture kads 
in hot soils, but no where ultimately beneficial * to 
arable. 

The foregoing are the only permanent manures in 
use in this district. 



SECT. IV.— IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation, which is justly called by Mr. Kqit, 
^^ the greatest and most valuable of all improvenionts/' 
was generally introduced into this district at the liE^tter 
end of the seventeenth, or at the beginning of the eil^h« 
teenth century. Many of the most valuable anS best 
formed meadows, particularly those in (he Wyky 
Bourne, were made under the directions of one fkrmer 

Baver- 
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Baverstock^ of Stockton, between, the years 1700 and 
I705, 

An imperfect scheme of watering had nndonbtedfly 
beien ^practised before that period. Its introduction in* 
deed, into this district may perhaps be almost coc^l 
ivith the practice of sheep-folding, with which it' ''is 
intiniately connected'; bat the regular mdde in which 
those systems are now conducted is certainly not yery 
^iuicient. Mariy old farmers, who have died within 
ihe memory of man, remembered when neither the 
water*meadow nor the sheep-fold was managed on any 
regular plan. 

Theory of Waier^Meadows. ^ 

. The idea of watering meadowsi as far as it relates to 
the bringing of water upon the land, was taken from 
nature. It must have been always observed, that win- 
ter floods produced fertility, provided the water did 
not remain too long. 

The idea of taking the wa^r off the land, and bring* 
ing it on again at will, is the suggestion of art ; and 
the knowledge of the proper time of doing this, is the 
result of observation. 

A water-meadow is a hot-bed for grass. In what 
manner water acts upon land, so as to accelerate vege- 
tiltion, is a philosophical problem, which it is not the 
farmer's province to solve: — it was sufficient for him 
fb know that the fact was so. Observations on the 
efiects of water so brought on, soon shewed him at what 
period its good properties ceased ' to act, and when it 
b^an to do mischief. This observation, therefore, re- 
gulated the time of keeping the water on the land ; and 
as thb period varied according to the nature of the 

1 3 soil, 
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«oiIy and the season of the year, it became necessary 
that he should have such a command of the water as 
tatake k off immediate] j when he found the 6ta:te of 
the land required it. This produced by degrees tfaaft 
regular disposition of water«carriages and water«dlraiAs 
which, in a well laid out meadow, bring on and carrj 
off the water as systematically as the arteries and veins 
do the blood in the human body. 
r^* As water-meadows are totally unknoi^n in some ^rtr 
of the kingdom, and but very iiartially known tn 
others, and as there is perhaps no county in which the 
system of watering meadows is so well understood and 
practised as in South Wiltshire, we shall here s|)eak a 
a little more fully of their nature and properties. 

• 

Nature and Properties of Water' Meadows ^^A% 
has been already premised, that the grand principle of 
a water-meadow is the power of bringing on and car- 
Tying off the water at pleasure ; and if this ol)ject can 
be accomplished, it is not material what the shape of 
the meadow is, nor that tjie disposition of the trenches, 
(provincially called " the works of the meadow"} 
should be uniform ; but as very little land can be en* 
tirely commanded by water, unless its inequalities are 
reduced by manual labour, it has been found conve*. 
nient to adopt two kinds of water»meadows, one for 
land lying on declivities, which must in general be 
watered from springs or small brooks, and the other 
for low land near rivers, which is watered from those 
rivers. 

The first kind is called in Wiltshire, a catch»work 
meadozo; and the lat(«r, a Jlowing meadow : the latter 
is the most general kind in this district. 

It 
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ti is impossible to give any intelligible written cle-* 
flcription of the mode of making these meadows : this 
operation must be seen, to be properly underistood. 

> « 

C(Uch-work Meadoisos described. — But to elucidate 
the distinction between two kinds of meadow, and to 
j^ve M>me idea of what are the situations in which they 
may be introduced, it may be necessary to remark, that 
the ^^ catch-work meadow *" is made by turning a 
spring, or small stream, along the side of a hill, and 
thereby watering the land between the new cut ^or, as 
it it^ro?incially called, the ^^ main carriage^') an4 
the original water-^oarse, which now becomes thci 
^^ main drain." This is sometimes done, in particu- 
lar instances, merely by making the new cut level, and 
stopping it at the end, so that when it is full, the water 
may ran out at the side, and flood the land below it. But 
as the trater would soon cease to run equally for any great 
length, and would wash the land out in gutters, it has 
l)een found necessary io cut snmll parallel trenches, or 
carriages, at distances of SO or- 30 feet^ to catch the 
water again ; and each of these being likewise stopt at 
its end, lets the water over its side, and distributes it 
until it is caught by the next, and so on, over all the 
iatermediate beds, to the main drain at the bottom of 
the meadow, which receives the water, and carries it 
on to water another meadow below, or, if it can be so 
contrived^ another part of the same meadow on a lower 
level. 

To draw the water out of these parallel trenches or 
carriages, and lay the intermediate beds dry, a narrow 
deep drain crosses them at right angles, at about every 

* This kind of meadow is very eommon in Devonshire. 

i4 nine 
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nine oriea poles Icngtb, aqd leads from thfi main cftr* 
riage at top to the main drain At the bottom of die 
meadow. .; . 

When this meadow is to be watered, the ends of the 
carriages adjoining the cro^s-drains ar^.stopt with^turf 
dug on tlie .spot, and the waff^r is tlurown over as mucii 
of the meadows as it will cover wejl at a time^ whidi 
the watcTmen call a piloh of work; and when ii is ne- 
cessary to lay this pitch dry, they ta)(e out th^ tucfs^ 
and let the water into the drains, and proceed .to wakr 
another pitch^ . .: 

This kind of water-meadow is selflom expensii^y^he 
stream of water being usually smalt and miui^ignbitj 
few hatches are necessary ; and the land lying on a de* 
clivity, much less manual labour is required to throw 
the wa^er over it regularly, and particularly to g^ it 
oiF^gain, than in the flowing meadows. Tfaeexpenie 
of making such a meadow is usually from iS/. to. 6^ 
per acre; the imprpvemcnt frequently from I5#«;l an 
acre to at least 405. ; the annual expense of keeping. Qp 
tlic works and watering the meadow, which is usually 
fjone by the acre, seldom so bi^h as 10«. 6d» per acjreu 

flowing Meadows described.-^ln the formation .of 
the '^ flowing meadows," much more labour and sjrstea 
are required. The land applied to this purpose being 
fr<;quently a flat mprass, the. first object to. be coasi* 
tiered is, how the water is to be carried off when onco 
bruugiit on ; and in sucti situations, this can seldom 
hk'. done without throwing the land up in high ridges, 
wi(h deep drains between them. 

A main carriage is taken out of the river, at a level 
liiob priough to command the tops of the ridges, and 
it.ir is breii(ghjt by small trenches, or carriages, 

along 
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al«ii|^ the top of each ridge, and, by nie&ns of move- 
able stops of tarf or earth, is thrown over or on each 
aide, and received by the drains below, whience it is 
collected into a main drain, and carried on to water 
other meadows, or lower parts of the same meadow. 
A tier of these ridges, watered at one time, is called 
a pitch of work. The size of the ridges Varies accord- 
ing td the supply of water, bat in general they aro 
about 90 or 40 feet wide, and 9 or 10 poles long. 

It is obvious from this description, that as the water 
is here used only pnce in o;ie pitchy this method is only 
applicable to large streams, or to vallies subject to 
floods ; and' that as the ridges must be formed by ma- 
nttal labour, and the hatches requisite to command the 
water on rivers, must be much more expensive thaii' 
those on small brooks. The first cost of the flowing 
meadow is considerably greater than that of the more 
fliBDtde. method first described. 

• • The expense of making a flowing meadow will vary 
fiioro IS/, to 80/; per acre, according to the difficulty 
of the ground, and the quantity of hatch- work re- 

« 

qaiied ; but the increase in the value of the land by 
this operation, is astonishing. The abstract value of 
a -good w^ter-meadow may fairly be stated at 5/. per 
acre ; but its value when taken as part of a farm, and 
partieufaurly of ft sheep-breeding form, is almost beyond 
eoMputation ; and when such a meadow is once made, 
it may be said to^lfe made for ever ; the whole expense 
of keeping up the works and watering it, not exceeding 
7f • per acre yearly, and the expense of the hatches, if 
they are well made at first, bemg a mere trifle for many 
years. L^ 

Supposed Quantity of Water^Meadows in this Dis* 

trict. 
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trict* — Tbe number of acres of land in ibis distridt 
under this kind of management, has been computed^, 
and with a tolerable degree of accuracy, to be between 
15 and 20,000 acres "I". 

Indeed it lias been found so very beneficial, that 
very few spots of land capable of being watered, remain 
otherwise, unless where some water-mill stands in the 
way, or where some person, who has the comn}and oC 
the water above, refuses to let it be taken out of lift 
natural course to water the lands below. 

Some new meado\f^ might be made, and very great 
and beneficial alterations in the old ones, if a plan could 
be adopted to get tbe command of water where neces- 
sary for this purpose, and particularly in the case of 
water-mills : a remedy for this will be afterwards pro- 
posed. 

^^ Water- Meadows do not make a Country t/#i- 
heaUhj/J*^ — It has been alleged, hy those who know 
very little of water*meadows, that they render tba 
country unhealthy, by making the water stagnant*. 
Daily observation shews that this opinion is erroneous, 
and the reason is obvious. We have already observed, 
that a watar-meadow is ^^ a hot-bed for grass ;'' tbe 
action of the water on the land excites a fermentation ; 
that fermentation would no doubt finally terminate- ia 
putrefaction ; but the moment putrefaction takes plaoCf 
vc^tation ceases. Every farmer kmtws the commence- 
ment of this putcefaction, by the scum the water leaves- 
on the land ; and if the water be not immediately taken 



* Some considerable additions have been made to the water-meadows 
of the district since this calculation, but the ^gures are given from the 
Origiiial SUport. 

off, 
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off^ tbegiMs will rot, and bis me^doTT will be' spoiled 
fcir the eeosdn. The very principle of water^meadowt 
wiU not allow water to be stagnant ; it must be always 
kept in action, to be of any service. But besides this, 
iHaity of the best nkeadows were, in their original state, 
a 6(agftant «nwliolesoroe morass : the draining snch 
land, and making it so firm that the water may be 
taken off at will, mnst snrely, instead of injuring a 
covntry, essentially contribute to the salubrity of the 
air. 

^^reat Advantages arising from Water'Meadows.** 
•^li is frequently asked, how it comes to pass that, 
although water-meadows are so useful as to be almoin 
an indispensable appendnge to a South Wiltshire £irm, 
yHt, in other counties where they are not known, the 
want of them is not felt ? nay, that there are even in 
thb -distrfot many patiabes which have none, and whick 
breoii limbs without tkiem. To this I answer, that tko 
fair question is not, ^' how do tdhet conntries manage 
without Ihem ;" but, *^ bow could the farmers of thig 
diitriot, who are so fortunate as to have wtiter-meadows, 
puffsue Iheir present system of sheep-breeding," if thoK 
maido^s were taken away r'*-a system, which I do 
not b^itate lo say, is more profitable to themaelves, their 
landlords, and the community at large, than -any other 
tliat oould Ik substituted in its room. This question 
cannot periiaps be'(bnrwered better, than by eshibiting 
the cOdtrast between those who have watev-meadows, 
add thoae who havie none, in the same district. 

Cvery farmer who keeps a flock of sheep, and parti- 
cularly a breeding flock, in so cold and late springing 
a district as South Witts, knows and feels the oonse* 
quenoes of the month of April— thai acmtk between 

hay 
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bay and grass — in whicli he wlio has not water-meadows 
for his fwcs and Iambs, frequently has nothing. The 
ewes win bring a very good lainli with hay only : per- 
haps a few lurnips are preserved for the lambs, wbicft, 
in a very favourable season, may last them thro'ugh 
March ; but tliey arc (hen obliged to go to hay agaia ; 
the ewes shrink their milk, the lambs " pitch and get 
stunted," and the best summer food will not recover 

- them. To prevent this, recourse is had to feeding the 
grass of those dry meadows that are intended for hay, 
the young clovers, and frequently the young wheat ; 
in fact, every thing that is green. And who will pre- 
tend to estimate what is thp loss that a farmer suffers by 
this expedient ? 

The ray-grass on the exposed parts of this district, is 
seldom " a bite" for the sheep till May-day. If the 
season should permit any lurnips to be kept till that 
lime, which can seldom be depended upon (the obser- 
Talions respecting Swedish tnnitps in Chap. V\l, Sect. 
II, arc a proof of the correctness of this sanguine opi- 
nion of water-meadows expressed by Ihe Original Cooi- 
pilcr), they are not only of little iiourishmeDt to the 
stock, but they exhaust the land, so as to prejudice the 
succeeding crop ; and it ought to be remarked, by the 
way, that in many parts of this district, the soil is not 
at all favourable to the production of turnips. It (here- 
fore necessarily follows, that a farmer under these cir- 
cumstances has no certain resource (o support bis stock 
during this month, but liay ; and even in that lie is 

. sometimes disappointed, by having been obliged in the 
preceding spring to feed all Ihe laml which he bad laid 
up for a hay crop. He is then under the ucccssity of 
buying bay, and that frL-quenlly at the distauoa of 
mwy miles ; aud to add to this distress at this critiod 
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timtf.hn youBg ewes are brought home from wmtering^ 
to be kept* nearly a month on hay. alone, 
^rvin ibis moAth^ which sa.AOten roins the crop&ani} 
fshtosts the pockets 4>( those sheep^bieediog^ farmem 
«i4o tbave.no water-meadows, the water-mead formers 
miiy: be. truly said t9 be ^^ in clover/' . They train VLp 
tiieli? dry meadows earlyj so as almost to ensure a crop 
of bay; they get their turnip land fedpff in time topre- 
•l^i^tt for barleyy and they have the great advantage of 
Ejficfa fold^o manure it; they. save a month's hay, and 
hftv^e no occasion to touch their field grass till there is a 
gfDod*bitefor tlietr sheep; and their lambs are asfor- 
VMdai May*dayy afr those of tbeit less lucky ncigh« 
bonrs are at Midsummer; and after all) they are neariy 
certain ivC a crop of bay on their watowoeadows, be 
itherieasoDiWhal it may.; J^ 

ft 
' i t *■'•'' ' ' ■ * ■ • . ' ... 

^ 'Mtmagement of Water^Mead^ws. '-^The manage- 
ment df waler-meadows^ as well as it can be described 
watoacoMint necessarily concise, is as follows :*-«in the 
Mittomn the after-grass is eaten off quite bare, when the 
'mamger of the mead (provineially iJkedranmerJ begins 
•to dmi out ihe maia drain, and the main caitiage, 
ttodiio ^* vigbt up the works/' that is, to make good 
M thecai«iages and drains which the cattle have trnd« 
>Annl, Mias-to have 'One tier or pitch of work ready 
br dibWMBg; iThk is itnmediately pat under water 
' (if/ water tie ploity enough), • wbikt the drowneir is. pie« 
' paring the nextr pilch. •; '^^'Z - 

' '\iv4lMBuflowtng BMacbWs,^thiswwk ought to be done, 
iftNMkiUe, early enough in : the afutHnMi to have the 
whol0> meadow ready to catch the* first floods after 
Uk^hnm ; tte iritor being* ibe jfimt waibing* of. the 
• .!;;• ^ .;,. .. ■ i^ . -. :■ ■- ; o--. .■'•■., lurable 
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arable lands on the sidesr of the chalk-hiHs, av vdl ai 
of the dirt fronLthe roads, is then thick and good. 

The length of this autumnal watering cannot be fire* 
cisdy stated, as mncb depends npon situations -and cir* 
cumatances ; but if water can be commanded in abvif^ 
dance, the custom is, to give the meadows a ^^ tlioroogh 
good soaking at first," perhaps for a' fortnight or three 
weeks, with an intermission of two or three days during 
that period ; and sometimes for the space of two fbi(^ 
nights, allowing an interral of a week between' tbcni* 
The works are then made as dry as possible, to encou^ 
rage the growth of the grass. This first soaking 10 t9 
make the land sink and pitch close together; a ciroHnf 
stance of great consequence, not only to the quantily^ 
but to the quality of the grass, and particularly to en* 
cenrage the shooting of new roots, which the grass i* 
continually forming, to support the forced growth 
above. 

While the grass gfows freely, a fresh watering is not 
wanted ; but as soon as it flags, the water roust" be n^ 
peated for a few days at a time ; always keeping thia. 
fundamental rule in view, ^^ to make the meadows as 
dry as possible after every watering ; and to take off 
the water the moment any scum appears upon the land, 
which shews that it has already had water enough."^ •■ 

Some meadows tkat will require the water for tbnt 
weeks in October, and the two following months^ will 
not perhaps bear it a ifcek in February or March, and 
sometimes scarcely two days in April and May. ' 

la the catchHoseadews, whidh are watered by springs, 
th^ great object is, to keep the works of them very drj 
between the intervals of watering ; and as sucli sUop 
atioBs me Btldam aieoted by floods^ and gcaenliy hrite 

loo 
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too little water, it is necessary to make the most of the 
watery by catching and rousing it as often a^ possible | 
and as the upper works of every pitch will bc^ liable to 
get .more water than those lower down, a, longer time 
should be given to the latter^ so as to make them as 
equal as possible. « 

Custom of Feeding Watet'^Meadows with Sheep. ^^ 
We have already remarked, that the great object of 
an early crop of water-meadow grass, in this district^ 
is to enable the farmer to breed early lambs. 

As soon as the lambs are able to travel with the ewes 
(perhaps about the middle of March), the flock is put 
into the water-meadows. Care is, or ought tobe taken, 
to make them as dry as possible for some days before 
the sheep begin to feed them ; and on account of the 
quickness of the grass, it is not usual to allow the ewes 
and lambs to go into them with empty bellies, nor before 
the morning dew is gone. The general hours of feeding 
are from ten or eleven in the morning, till four or five 
in tibe evening, when the sheep are driven to the fold, 
which at that time of the year is generally on the bar* 
ley*fallow« 

The grass is daily hurdled out in portions, accord- 
ing to the number of sheep, to prevent their trampling 
it down ; but a few spaces are left in the hurdles, for 
the lambs to get through, and feed forward in the fresh 
grass. One aere of good grass will be sufficient for 500 
couples for a day: the groat object is, to make the 
water-meadow grass last till the barley sowing is 
finished. 

# . 

Meadow laid up for Hay* — ^As soon as this first 
crop of grass is eaten off by the ewes and Iambs, tlie 

water 
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water is immediately thrown over the meadows ^^ and 
they are then made perfectly dry, and hud up for hay. 
Six wedu are generally sufficient for this crop : it sel- 
dom requires eight, and there have been instances of 
great crops being produced in five weeks. 

Nature of TFater^MeadowHaj/.—The grass of 
water-Eoeadows being frequently large and coarse in its 
nature, it is necessary to cut it young ; and if it be well, 
made, the hay is of a peculiarly nourishing milky qua« 
lity, either for ewes or dairy cows. 

In some instances the water-meadows are laid up for 
a second crop; but this is only done when hay is 
scarce : not that the practice is supposed to be inja* 
rious to the land ; but the grass being of that herba- 
ccous soft nature, takes so much time to dry, that the 
bay is seldom at that season well saved. The graal is 
of much greater value to be fed with dairy cows. A 
flush of after-grass so early and so rank, will be pre- 
cisely of the same comparative service to the dairy, as 
the spring feed has been described to be to the ewes and 
lambs. The cows remain in the meadows till the 
drowner begins to prepare for the winter watering. 

TFateT'Meadows safe for Sheep in the Sprufgj bvt 
will rot them in the ^»<iiirii.— Water-meadows ate 
considered to be perfectly safe for sheep in the spring, 
even the land that would rot them If it were not wa- 
tered ; but in the autumn, the best water«meadows are 
supposed to be dangerous. This, at present, is a 



* Two or three days are fuffident for each catch at this season of the 
year. ^ 

mystery 
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mystery in the operations of Nature ; and a discovery 
of the reason might perhaps tend, in some measure, to 
a disooTery of the causes of the rot in sheep. But the 
circumstance its^f is rather an advantage than other- 
wise to this district, as it obliges the farmers to keep a 
few dairy cows to feed the water-meadows in the au- 
tumn, and to provide artificial grasses, or other green 
crops, for their sheep during that period. 

Proper Soils for Water^Meadows. 

From what we have so repeatedly urged on the ne- 
oessity of making vrater-meadows, dry as well as wet, 
every reader must have inferred the advantage of hav« 
ing Ihera, if possible, on a warm absorbent bottom*. 

The bottom or subsoil of the water-meadow, is of 
much more consequence than the quality or depth of 
the top-soil. But it must not be inferred, that land 
whose substratum is peat . or clay, cannot be conside- 
rably improved by watering, for there are many good 
meadows on ^ch soils; yet it is proper to remark, 
that they are not so desirable, on account of the diffi- 
culty of drawing the water from them, and making 
them firm enough to bear treading. 

A loose gravel, or what is perhaps still better, a bed 
of broken flint, with little'or no Intermizture of earth, 
wherever it cab be obtained, is the most desirable bot- 
tom. 



• There h a striking proof of the tmth of this remark in the water- 
meadowB near Hungerford, and particularly at Standen. Although they 
arc laid out in no regular plan, and in many instances there are no drains 
to empty the water carriages, yet the gravel bottom is sO very absorbent, 
that the water will soak out in a few- hours, and the meadows be left at 
dry as if they were watered on the most systematic plan: and few meads 
ia the county produce better crops, either of spring feed or of hay. 
WILTS.J K In 
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In ninny of tlie best mrmlows in fliis dislric(> whctff 
tile siibsfrRdim is n warm absorbtnl gravd, or a b itl of 
broken flint, the soil is not six inches in dcjilii, and 
yet il isqoitesnfficienl, fn seasons wliinwaler Is pieiily ; 
as Ihegrfiss will root in (he warm t^ravel in preference 
(o the best lop-Eoil whatever, nnd such meaitoH's Mways 
proclnca lIieefiriiRBt grass. Nor is it very material of 
wIkiL kind ufirrasiies the herbage h composed, wlfcil 
the iiiradow is made; if there bn ;ilways a suDicient 
<]ua)iltly of water at commaud, thai kind of grass will 
pTtduminafe which best agrees witli the «dil and Ihc 
water; but if Ihc supply of water be irregulxrj those 
gTas&cs will prevail which can bear wet and dry ; and 
if is n cfrcumslancc worthy of our nuticv, that some uf 
the wor^t graxNcB in Iheir iialivc stute, will bucOmc the 
best when made succulent by plenty of water. 



-LONG GRASS MEADOWS. 



' NAtcneheMgiVefi D8 a striking lesson on this SDb> 
ject in this district, viz. in the two small meadows at 
Orchcsfbii (a viMuj^r lying nboni stx miles tft the N.W. 
©f AmesbtliT), tisuftlly calletl the " Long Gram 

. Wc»ds." 

These mnidows adjoin each other, and contain lo^ 

■ "gclher only two acres and an half ; and yet ibe crop I 

I Ihi'y produce, in some seasons, is so imtneiise, and of| 
io good a quality, that the tithe hay of them was onci 

I Kold (according to the information of the tenant) f 
(lie sum of five guineas. 
' Macli has been said and little tinderstood about Uid 
meadows, and (hc^rass Ihej^' produce. Many proa 
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ntlempts Iiavo been mode to pi-opagate (be 
grass, aHtl many skilful botanists have retumoil tram 
the spot, without discovering which was Ihc lon^ 
grass, so (lifTorent is its appearnnce at different seasons. 
It has been, however, lately discovered by Mr. Sole, 
of Bath, and coramtmicated to the Bath Society, that 
the greatest part of the Irerbage of these meadows is 
nothing more than the " black couch," or '* conchy 
Bent," the agroHh stolanifera, one of tlic worst grasses, 
ii its native state, which the kin^lom produces, ami 
the peculiar plague of the farmers of this district. It 
asuufly abounds in such arable land as is too poor to 
bear the white couch (Irillcuin rtpens), and is the 
general and almost only herbage of Ihc old, bum-beaked, 
worn-out downs, and in that situation is so coarse and' 
wiry, that no cattle will eat it : it forms a thick toitgli 
cofering over the lands, which preserves itself, and 
destroys every thing else. But in these meadows, when 
fed abundantly with water, it is of a juicy nourishing 
quality, and makes the most desirable hay in the dis- 
trict, particularly for sheep. These meadows lie in 
the upper part of the bourne that runs from Tilshcad 
to Stapleford, and, in some winters, the rivulet that 
posses through them is very inconsidemble. They are 
not laid out in any regular form for watering, the sap> 
ply of water being too partial ; but they depend entirely 
apon the floods ; and being situated at a sharp tum of 
a narrow part of the valley, the water makes an eddy, 
and deposits its sediment upon them. The substrnlum 
of these meadows is an almost entire bed of loose flints, 
in which the roots of grass freely run, and produce 
Btrong succulent shoots, which fall down, and taking 
root at the joints, send forth other shoots, which in like 
manner drop and root again, so that the stalk is fre> 
\ li 2 quently 



) 
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qoentlj eight or ten feet iq length from the original 
root ; and though the crop is exceedingly thick, it is 
perhaps not 18 inches in height. 

But this grass, though yerj abundant in these two 
meadows, prevails in inost of the meadows which He 
below them on the same stream ; and whenever the 
winters are productijire of floods, the grass in all of 
them is abundant in quantity and succulent in quality, 
and the hay is exceedingly nutritive; but in a year 
when water is scarce, t^heir produce is extremely siiiall^ 
and of a very bad quality f. 

Oil examining other meadows in different bournes of 
this district, we And the same grass yniformly to 
abound in those situated near the spring-jieads, and 
which in some years have plenty of water, and in others 
none at all. . The same remark on its variation in qua* 
I ity and quantity, according to the wetness- or dryness, 
of the winter, is equally just. 

The most probable way of accounting for it is, that 
it is almost the only grass common to water-meads that 
will stand wet and dry ; for though it flourishes most 
when under water, yet no dry weather will kill it. 

Clauses in Acts of Enclosure, — It is customary, 
and absolutely necessary in the enclosure of commoa 
meadows, to give the Commissioners full power to 
direct, alter, and regulate the flooding of the severajl 
allotments to be set out therein ; and great improve- 
ments might be made, if ilew carriages and drains Were 
allowed out of the public funds of such enclosures. 

* This is exactly the case at present (May 1810) : there has been so 
little water in the meadows, that it was difficult to procure s fine spe^ 
men of the long grass to send up in turf to the Board of Agriculture. 

"" GlIAF. 
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CH^P, XIIL 



EMBANKMENTS, 



WILTSHIRE being an inland county, and the 
rivers \?ithin this district seldom flowing with, anj de« 
gree of impetuosity, or extending far from their natu* 
ral ban^ no observations are necessary on this subject. 
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SECT. I. — CATTM* 

OXEN are not generally used for ploughing ui 
this district ; in some parts, where the cow-downs have 
been divided, they are less used than formerly ; and it 
is very probable that the gradual decrease of cow- 
downs, which will be the consequence of the land's 
being put into severalty, will tend gradually to abolish 
the working of oxen, especially on the hilly parts of 
the district. 

In the sand veins, where the land runs kindly to 
pasture, the putting the common-fields in severalty 
will have perhaps the contrary effect ; but it must not 
be imagined, that the arguments which have been so 
often and so successfully urged, on the comparative 
advantages of using oxen instead of horses, are not 
known orunderstood in Wiltshire. There are local 
reasons peculiar to many parts of this district, which 
will always prevent oxen from coming into general uge. 
The .first and principal one is, the present scarcity of 
enclosed grass land, and the very little tendency appa* 
rent in a large portion of the soil to pasture ; the next 
is the peculiar difficulty of working them on the pub- 
lic roads, on account of the 'distance at which many 
farms are situated from market ; the steepness of the 
hills, and the sharp flints with which the roads abound. 

This 
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This last reason necessarily obliging every farnser wbo 
carries corn to market to keep at least six horses, iliQ 
use of oxen is in a great measure saperseded among 
small farmers, and the large ones are unfortunatelyy 
Bot only in Wiltsb ire, but in most other couutie^i top 
£bod of stout fine horses, and their men too proud of 
shewing them, to give them up for oxen« 

There are, however, exceptions to this remark. $ome 
'<^f the most intellig^t formers persevere in the use of 
«xen, and find them (especially sin^e they have ex- 
changed the yoke (or the collar) to answer ^ very goo4 
purpose. As a shifting stock, where a farmer w^uta , 
more strength st one time of the year thaq aiiotJIiker, 
oxen are peculiarly proper, they being more easily 
bought and sold, and at a less loss or risk thao horses^; 
and where a farmer has aquantity of rough down lauds, 
I am clearly of opinion, that the treading of a few 
oxen will increase the sheep-fi^^i more than their eating 
will diminish it. I baye seen so many instances of 
downs decreasing in goodness, when changed from 
cow-downs to shecp^downs, as fully to convince me of 
this fdct« 

Cow Stock. — Although milch qows haye paid very 
well of late, and milk and butter are indispensably ne* 
o^sary, the rage for keeping ^'^ .fine sheep^' has almost 
driven cows out of this district ; and were there jooi a 
necessity of keeping them to feed the water-meads in 
the autumn (when they are not safe for sheep), and to 
cat barley straw, and to make manure in the winter, 
there n^oftld soon be very few cows in South Wiltshire. 

As cows are not a favourite stock in the corn part of 
this district, the farmers are of course not very parti- 
cular about their breed. The great farmers frequently 

k4 . led 
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let their dairy cows by the year ; the usual price is 
from 7L to 10/. per cow. The cows are kept, and 
fresh ones supplied when necessary, by the landlord. 

In alar^^er portion of the 80uth*west skirts of the db- 
trict, adjoining to Dorsetshire, viz. at Sedgehill, Semley, 
&c. great numbersof cows are kept purposely for making 
butter, and which, with the contiguous parts of Dor*, 
setshire and Somersetshire, furnish the chief, supply of 
butter that is used, not only in Bath and Salisbury^ 
but also in the towns immediately in the neighbottr«« 
hood of the great cheese dairies in North Wilts. We 
may here remark, that the North Wiltshire dairies sel** 
dom make any except whey btltter, while the aboT&f 
mentioned dbtrict makes so little cheese, that the towns 
in its neighbourhood buy the greatest part of their 
cheese from Somersetshire or North Wiltshire. 

Whether there really be a particular disposition in 
cows of one district 'to produce more butter, and the 
other to produce more cheese j whether it be the peon* 
liar skill of the dairy-women in ^ch district, in their 
respective operations, or whether it be only prejudice^ 
sanctioned by custom, is an object of curiosity, if not 
of use ; but as butter is an article of more constant in- 
dispensable i:x)nsumption than cheese, it is a fortunate 
circumstance for the county of Wilts, that the inba* 
bitants of a large district, in that and the adjoining 
counties, think it a profitable concern to make butter 
for sale. 
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SECT.'lI. — SttEEP. 



. The sheep stock of this district is an object of the 
{peatest importance. It may, indeed, be called the 
basis of Wiltshire Down husbandry. 

The peculiar aptitude of the soil and climate to 
sbeefi^ the singular use of sheep-folding on arable land 
naturally light and loose, the necessity of making sheep 
the carriers of dung, in situations where the distance 
firom home and the steepness of the hills almost pre- 
clude the possibility of carrying it by any other mode, 
and particularly the advantages that art has given the 
farmers^ of this district of getting early grass, by 
means of their numerous water-meadows, whereby they 
are enabled to breed lambs both for the supply of their 
stock,- and for the market, are the principal reasons 
which have contributed to give to Wiltshire the high 
rank it bears among the sheep-breeding counties. 

. The following pages respecting the Wiltshire breed 
ttf' sheep, are entered here nearly verbatim from (he 
Original Report in 1794. At that time the observa- 
tions applied pretty generally to the county at large ; 
tbey attach now parlially throughout the two districts, 
aad :are therefore preserved. Some information re- 
specting tlie present state of the sheep stock iu South 
Wilts, will be found at the conclusion of this Section. 
The number of sheep kept in this district cannot be 
exactly ascertained ; but from the best information that 
can be collected, it appears that the number of lambs 
bred yearly is at It^ast 160,000, and that the whole 
summer stock of sheep, including iambs, is very little, 
if any, short of 500,000. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding the seeming immensitj, it is a fact, 
that the sheep stock of South Wiltshire has been for 
many years gradually decreasing, and that it is noW 
less by many thousands than it was fifty years ago* 
On the sand Teinsi particularly on the rich parts of 
them in Pewsey Vale, the introduction of a }>etter mode 
of husbandry by the abolition of fallows, and the rai*«< 
ing green crops, has tended to decrease the summer 
sheep stock ; but as this system enables the occapien 
to winter sheep for the down farmers, ai^l that in a 
much better way than they were heretofore wintered, it 
may be said to be rather beneficial than injurious, ia 
the district. 

But on the down part of this district, where the ' 
sheep-fold is indispensably necessary to the producCion 
of com, a diminution of the sheep stock is a serious 
evil. That this diminution has really taken place^ 
and to a great extent, is a fact ; but as many of Xhe 
farmers who see it, and feel the effects of.it, are pu2* 
zled to account for it, the cause is not very obyipus^ 
perhaps, indeed, it may be produced by a combina-" 
tion of causes. There are two that strike every person 
very forcibly, who has observed the husbandry of the 
county for the last thirty years, ^^ the pride of keep* 
ing fine sheep, and the rage there has been of late 
years for ploughing up the sheep-downs." Tbefiuv 
mer, by flattering the vanity of a &rmcr, prevents h'nfk 
from seeing his real interest; and the latter, by putting 
a temporary supply of money in his pocket, makes it 
his interest to conceal the future consequences, parti* 
cularly from his landlord. 
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Purposes for which Sheep are kept in this District. 

The best clue to this enquiry, is an investigation of 
the purposes for which sheep are kept in this district. 
The first and principal of these is undoubtedly the 
dang of the sheep-fold, and the tecond is the wool. 
The improyement of the carcass was not heretofore 
thought a primary object, and perhaps is in some de- 
gree incompatible with the great object of this district^ 
vie. the hardiness of the animal, necessary to enable it 
to get its food on a close fed pasture ; to walk two or 
three miles for that food, and to carry its dung the 
same distance back to fold ; and the breeding lambs 
was looked upon as a necessary consequence, rather 
tlian as a primary cause of keeping such flock. A 
supply of ewe lambs for the keepLn;:^ up this stock was 
necessary. The wether lambs lived equally hard with 
the ewes during the summer, and were sold in the au« 
tumn for the wether stock of those that had no conve* 
Qience of breeding; and such of the ewes as were 
thought too old to breed, were sold off for fatting. Oa 
this system, the carcass cither of the ewe or lamb was 
very little attended io* 

But the practice of the breeders in this district is now 
almost totally altered. The first and great object at 
this time is the improvement of the carcass both of 
the ewe and lamb, and particularly of the latter, and 
tbe attention is directed much more to the quality of 
the lambs they breed than to the quantity. 

The pride of having fine lambs, and consequently 
<^ hjiving the name of selling them for the highest 
prices, certainly tends to lessen the stock of breeding 
ewesy and to exclude old ewes from that stock ; and as 

such 
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such a stock will not live hard enough to keep the 
Downs close fed, farmers have been induced to break 
those downs up under an idea of improving their sheep 
feed. 

A great portion of this kind of land (as we have ex« 
plained) produces at first both corn and grasses in 
abundance ; but beiog thin and loose in its staple, h 
soon exhausted with a repetition of crops : the grasses 
sown soon wear out. The coarse natural grasses, par* 
ticularly the *^ black couch," or " couchy bent*' 
(agrostis stolonfferajy and that in a starved reduced 
state, take possession of and cover the land, and a 
young tender-mouthed flock of sheep will rather starve 
than ibcd on it. 

This evil has grown so serious, that many farmers 
who have the misfortune to find their downs in this 
state, have been obliged to drop breeding entirely rand 
as thoy must have sheep to dung their land, they keep 
a flock of wether sheep, which they renew from time 
to time by buying of their breeding neighbours. 

The necessity, therefore, of keeping that kind of 
sheep that is most proper for the soil and climate of the 
district, and most suitable to the uses to which they 
are to be applied in it, is sufficiently obvious ; but the 
question, " \Vhich is the best kind of sheep for Wilt- 
shire Downs ?*^ although it has been long and warmly 
agitated, has not yet been resolved : experience must 
and will hereafter decide it. It is not for me to pre* 
tend to a decisive opinion on so important a question, 
while ;so many intelligent experienced farmers diflfer so 
materially upon it; but I will endeavour as impartially 
as Ixan, to give the reasons adduced by each party 
in support of their respective opinions. 

The kind of sheep which is chiefly kept in South 

Wiltshire^ 
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Wiltsbire, is ythdi has been long known in Sqiithfield 
market by the name of the Wiltsliire *horned sheep : 
their wool is moderately fine, and particularly useftil, 
being the kind of which the second, or what is called 
the super broad cloth, from 12s • to 16s. a yard^ is 
generally made. The fleeces of a flock of Wiltshire 
ewes usually weigh from two pounds to two pounds and 
m half each ; seldom higher than three pounds. The 
Vldue of the wool has been for a few years past from 
15<f« to 20(f. per pound ; of. course, the average pro- 
duce of each fleece, has been about 3s. 6d. The weight 
of the carcasses of tlie wethers, when fat, b Qsually from 
651bs. to lOOlbs. 

It has been said, that horned sheep were not origin 
nally the general stock of Wiltshire ; but this is* not 
the object of the present enquiry. It is. certain that no 
man living remembers when they were not the general 
stock ; and it is as certain, that till within these few 
years, they were thought to answer the particular pur- 
poses of this district better than any other kind. 

But the objectors against the present sort of sheep 
say, that they are much altered from the original kind 
of Wiltshire horned sheep, by the introduction of new 
lams ; and that instead of being mended by the cross, 
they are become, in many respects, much worse for the 
purposes for which they are kept : the sheep in gene- 
ral were, till lately, certainly smaller than they are 
now. 

The alterations that have taken place have been prin- 
cipally by breeding them longer in their legs, bighet 
and heavier in their fore quarters, perfectly white in their 
faces and legs ; with Roman noses, full eyes, and large 

I, 

• In 1810. 
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'o'pen iioslrlls ! wtifc irt ftrf*- IsROiftS,' and 

wool on tbeir bellies : — infiict, by making iLcm a mtlfA 

larger handsomer animal. 

The opponents of tlie present kind o^"alteep say, that 
those altrriitions have inaJe tbem less hardy and v/orai 
nurses, and in parlitular, so very nice in Ihcir food, 
that they will starve oi! Ilic same kind of land on which 
the old sort of sheep liTed well ; and (hat they are sub- 
ject to disorders (particularly to the disorder called t^ 
goggles) which were not known till this alteration of 
the slock took place ; they also say, that this new kirid 
of sheq] being so much nicer in their food, and reject* 
ing the feed of the Downs, on which tlic chief depen* 
deuce for sheep food is, have sulTtred the herbage to 
grow gradually coarser ; and that the farmers, in at' 
tempting to remedy this evil, by shortening their stoeJt 
of sheep, hare made it worse ; it being a well-known 
fact, that the closer the Downs are fed, the more stock 
they will keep. 

Under these ideas, many attempts have been lately 
made to introduce new kinds of sheep, end particularly 
the Houth Down sheep from Sussex. 

A& this sort may not be known to all who reed tbis 
Survey, it may not be improper to say, that they are 
a short'legged low sheep, without horns, and generally 
with black faces and legs ; low and light in their fore 
quarters, but very good in their back and hind fjuar- 
ters ; small and light in their heads and necks, nnd 
offals in general; full of wool, nnd that wool com- 
monly very fine. The weight of their fleeces is nearly 
as Much as those of the W iltshire sheep, but the vatne 
is 8d. to Is'. per ponnd more; the wool being apjili- 
cable to the uses in which tlte. coarser Spanish kinds are 
employed, that of making an inferior kind of superfine 
broad 
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brond cloth. The carcaKes of the wethers waaUy 
bora 55 to 80 lbs. each. 

How fiir this sort will answer, time and experienas 
must (letiTmlne. Those whi> keep them say, that they 
lire BO much hardier, and feed so much closer, that " 
they can keep 300 well on the same land lh»t woidd 
only keep SCO Wiltshire slicep ; that they are mora 
docile, nill feed more cotifcntedly, and stay more 
quietly in the fold ; they also say that they are able, 
by keeping (his kind of stock, to breed mure lambs i 
And (hat the ewes are such good nurses, the lambs wiU 
beofcqiml individual value with the Wiltshire lambs; 
that the wool, by the improved qnatity as well us by 
llie increased quantity, will almost double the prolit 
(bey have hitherto had from Wiltshire sheep ; anil ihat 
by the increased number they keep, they will be beltef 
able to dung their arable land ; and they sec no disad- 
■*antage in them, but that the old ewes, when sold off 
for fatting, will not yield so much individually as the 
'Wiltshire ewes; but then they say, " that they shall . 
baTC three to sell instead of two; and that the wethers, 
when fatted , always sell for a halfpenny or near a penny 
per pound dearer in Smithfield than horned sheep." 

In point of proportional beauty, they ccrtaioly can- 
not be compared with a Wiltshiresheep : how far their 
merits may tend to bring them into general use, time 
must determine. But an experiment is now making* 
in many parts of the county, in consequence of the 
benevolence and public spirit of His Majesty, in pro- 
taxing rams from Spain, and distributing them by 
means of llie Bath Society, of the Earl of Aylesbury, 
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and the Marquis of Batb, among other flocks, to ri 
tain how far the breed of Willahire sheep may be re- 
stored to (hose properLiis which their oppoucnis say 
they have lost. 

The Spanish rams apitcar to have those properties, 
or perhaps approach near to wliat the old Dorsetshire 
sheep were, before that sort had undergone similar 
alterations with ihe flocks of Wiltshire. History tella 
UK, that the present race of line-woollcd sheep in Spain 
were sent thilhcr from the Cotswuld Hills, iiiCilouces- 
lersbire; but this must be a mistake, or else the stock 
ofCotswold is entirely changed. Their present breed 
is a large, long-woolled, polled kind of shei'p; whereas 
tile Spanish rams which have been imported by tbs 
King, are a small, sbort-wooUed , horned sheep: ia 
tact, they resemble the Dorsetshire sheep much in their 
general appearance, save only, that their horns ara 
more open anil thinner than the Oorijctshire sheep now 
are, and arc more like the sheep now bred on Mendip 
Hills, and which appear to have derived their origin 
from Ihe old kind of Dorsdsliire sheep. The Spaabb 
sheep have the tuft of 'wool on (heir foreheads which ii 
common in the Mendip kind ; they are a small com- 
pact. animal, and though much lower in their legs than 
the present Witlshiri! sheep, seem active, and able to 
walk a long way tu fold : tliey are lighter in their fore 
quarters and olfaU in general; wide and good in tluir 
hind quarters ; well covered with wool on the bclUeSj 
and down lo Ihe hocks ; and therefore (though coniiag 
from a hot country) appear hardy, and capable of 
bearing cold. They appear to carry a much greatei 
weight of wool, in proportion to their size, than WJU- 
sMrc sheep; and although they have been some yeori 
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ill dnghnd^ their wool h^ beqa pronouiuSed, by mfinjr 
good jadges, i^ be equal to the inune4i^ groiilth o^ 
Spain. 

Disorder called the Goggles. '^Thi^ disorcler;, vf 
must ob»^ve, has tended more than a}l other reasons 
combined^ to bring the Wiltshire sheep into discredit. 

It IB not clearly known when this disorder first made 
its appearance in Wiltshire, nor is it certain that it is 
pecujiiar to this kind of sheep. The symptoms ar^ 
that the animal becomes loose in the back-bone« with 
shi^ings in his hind quarters, preceded by a continued 
dropping of the ears. 

It was very little noticed in Wiltshire till about ^ 
jMBfs ago ; and yet it is certain that a disease, which, 
was undoubtedly the same disorder, though caUad by 
another name, was known in l/incolnshire about 60 
years ago. By a memorial delivered to the House of 
C<Hnnions in 1755, by the breeders and feeders of she^p 
in the county of Lincoln, it is stated, ^^ that for tea 
years then past, a disorder, which they called the 
riokels, or^shaking, had prevailed among their sheep; 
that it was communicated in the blood by the rams, 
and would frequently be in the blood twidve months or 
two years before it was perceivable ; but that whea 
once a §heep had this disorder, it iiever recovered.'* 
The disorder called the ^^ rickets" is now prevalent in 
some parts of Cambridgeshire, with the symptoms 
above^mention^, 

I am informed that all sorts of sheep are subject to 
Ah disorder, though known by various names ; and 
Ihat cdntipuing the same breed, without introducing 
^ros from other flocks (provincial^, breeding in 
and in}y will produce it. 

WILTS. ! L The 
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The reason, perhaps, why this complaint has been 
lately known as the Wiltshire disorder, is, that most 
of theWiltshire welhers arc sold off when lambs, and ate 
fattened before they are two years old ; and the push- 
ing them with high keep at so early an age, will most 
assuretlly discover the goggles, if they be in the blood. 
■ Many thousands that have been sold, not only from 
I 'Wilts, but also from Hants and Dorset, have been 
attacked with this disorder ; the sellers hare been 
^«bUged to stand lo the lass, and the sort of sheep has 
been in consequence brought into discredit. It has 
• been, however, for a long time on the decline; and if 
(Care be taken in selecting rams, it will probably sooii 
■Wear out. 

>' No fair conclusion can ever be made as to the rdfl- 
-live merits of the difii;rent kinds of sheep, till tlie con- 
tending parties are agreed on the purposes for which 
I such sheep are kept. Many who have argued very 
, .Tiolently on the sultject have yet to learn, thatsbcep 
i Jbred for fatting, are hrtd to stand still; sheep for 
folding are bred to walk. The latter was the great ob« 
ject which (he old Wiltshire farmers had in view ; the 
fuimer ap])ears to be, in a great measure, the object of 
the breeders of the present day. Each parly contends 
that their favourite breed is the most profitable, for the 
general purposes of Wiltshire Down husbandry. 



Conclusion on Sheep Stock. 



Since the publication of these facts and opinions re* 
lativc to Wiltshire sheep, the question respecting (he 
comparative merits of that breed and the South Down, 
h(is been brought pretty nearly to axlccision. 1 do not 

say 
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toy tibat it is absolutely determinedly becairse ttier^ are 
i/f^ teflt, candidates for the otriginaUtock of the county'. 
Public opinion, however, seems to have given a de-* 
cided preference to the South Down ; as the number 
thereof now kept in this district (including* the crosfia»>, 
compared with the Wiltshire homed sheep, bears iiearly 
an inrrerse ratio with the stock of the two kinds in 1791; 
The Souih Downs were introduced into Wiltshire* in 
1789, by Mr. Mighell, of Kentiett :• they were afiter- 
wards crossed with Wiltshire ewes, and other breed?; 
.but of late' jFears, the pure natives of Sussex have b^n 
generally adopted. Perhaps the numerous crosses that 
were made with South Down sheep, may be traced to 
the desire of retaining some of tlie blood of their own « 
breed, rather than to any objection^ to the new sort iif- 
troditced ; and as the pride of stock had a(t that time 
brought a large animal into the conrmonr flocks, it could 
hardly be expected that so great a change in men^s 
mind»was to be immediately effected. It has now been 
proved that the smallness of tlie aninml is one of its 
great recommiendations, in a country where summer 
food is scarce, and winter food raised with ditSculty. 
The excellence of the wooly which has been increasing 
in price up to 3s. 6d. per pound, has also tended to 
recommend South Down sheep to Wiltshire farmers ; 
the fine wool being much sought after, whilst the coarse 
wools are scarcely saleable at any price. The breed of 
lambs has been so much increased by this introduction, 
that I am confidently assured, full one-third more are 
raised in the county than under the former stock ; it is 
even pr^umed that at this moment Wiltsliirc ranks, in 
pcHntof number of sbe6p> nearly as high as any breed- 
ing county itt- the kingdom. The crosses of Spanish 
sheep into various breeds of this kingdom, as alluded 

x2 to 
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to in the foregoing pages, T^ere not carried to any 
great extent by landholders in Wiltshire till y^ re- ; 
cently. Some experiments ^ere made^ and so far as ' 
related to the improvement of the i¥Ool, they were very 
flattering ; but the state of that peninsula not allowing 
oar manufacturers to depend on Spain for the stock of 
wooL hitherto received, many speculative men in this 
district, as well as in other counties, .are now breeding 
Spanish sheep, as stock for general farming purposes, 
from the flocks lately imported by His Majesty. The 
result of the doubts which, 16 years ago, were enter* 
tained and expressed respecting the South Downs, 
makes me cautious of publishing opinions on this new 
sort of breeding stock. It is certain, the value of the 
wool will pay for some extraordinary care during the 
winter monfhs, and particularly at the time when the 
ewes are yeaning ; but it is doubted whether the general 
habits of Wiltshire farmers will permit them to pay this 
superior attention. The South Downs, being hardy, 
able to bear travelling, and excellent nurses, are very 
likely to continue the favourite stock of the district. 



SECT. III.— HORSES. 

\ 

The horses used for agriculture in this district, were 
so generally considered to be improper for the work 
assigned them, that, in the original publication of the 
Survey of Wilts, they are only mentioned under the 
head of ^^ Errors in Stock." In some few instancei 
improvements have been since made, by introducing 
Suifolk stallions, thereby producing a smaller, moio 
compi:ct animal, and with a quicker step both in thc^ 

field 
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£e\d and on the road ; bat, unfortunately, the pride of 
stock still exists in ihb breed among the Wiltshire 
farnaers ; and the ob^vations entered in the Chapter 
\vhich forms the "Conclusion*' of this district, apply 
to the present times as well as to the past. 



SECT. IV. AND v.— ASSES AND MULES. 

t i I 

I 

'^ Neither asses nor mules are used for agricultural 
purposes in Wiltshire. 






SECT. VI. HOGS, 

Tufi old pig of this district, the large white long 
eared, when kept to a proper ag^e, well fatted with 
corn, and its bacon well dried with wood, acquired 
the character which the county has so long and de- 
servedly maintained for good bacon ; but it must be 
remarked, that these bacon hogs were one year and a 
half, and frequently two years old, when killed. Age 
gave that firmness of flesh so desirous in bacon. 

The present fashion of introducing those kind of 
animals which come early to perfection, has been most 
singularly successful in improving the breed of pigs. 
The China pig and black African (or negro) pig, will 
come to perfection in half the time that the old' WilU 
. shire pigs would do, with much. worse, and proportion- 
ably less food, of course the former are, the most pro- 
fitable to the breeder ; and in delicacy of flesh, the new 
kinds are certainly much superior to the old ; but in 
f^ l3 • their 
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their pure state tlicy,arc much belter .for pork ihaubi^ 
con. They arc too small in their cajrcasscS| and ru9 
too much to fat and too little to lean for bacon, an4 
particularly for hams ; but a mixture of either of thesp 
kinds, and particularly of the negro pig with the large 
Wiltshire pig, has been found to answer exceedingly 
well : this cross is now the prevailing pig of this 
district, and in point of profit is certainly the most 
advantageous stock. Tiie ysual weight ofXhc parcass 
is from ten to fourteen score ; and though perhaps the 
firmnes3 of the lle^h of the old Wiltshire bacon be in a 
certain degree lessened by this mixture, the delicacy 
of the flavour of the mixed breed, and above all, the 
increased profit in keeping them, make ample amends 
for it. The Wiltshire labourers object to the negro 
pig from this peculiar cirqurastanie, that the very 
make and shape of the animal render it unfit for a poor 
inaif s family ; though the profit on fatting it be gre^-ter 
thaii the old sort, yet as the Jiams are usually sold, 
they complain their stock of bacon increaseis but slowly, 
from the shortness of the flitqhps* 
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CONCLUSION TO SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 



IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 



The apparent errors in the stock and husbandry of 
South Wiltshire, have been so often mentioned in the 
course of the foregoing observations, that it is unneces- 
sary to repeat at length the arguments that have been 
used, to prove that thej really are " errors." A brief 
recital of them will be sufficient. 



N. 






SECT^ I.~-ERRORS IN STOCK. 

The errors in stock may be reduced to one general 
cause, viz. ^^ the pride or vanity of possessing large 
handsome animals." 

1st J Error in Sheep S^ocA:.— As to sheep in parti- 
cular, this pride of stock, however commendable, and 
however profitable it may be in countries that are 
adapted to it, does not seem at all suited to the bleak 
hills of Wiltshire.. 

" Warmth and shelter are as necessary to produce 
perfect symmetry in the parts of an animal, as to un- 
fold the wings of a butterfly, or expand the petals of a 
carnation." Where these requisites to animal per- 
fection cannot be had, it is useless to attempt breeding 
for beauty. 

l4 But 
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Dot it maybe asked, whetlier 'those requisites cannot 
be had, and warm sheltered situations be found in 
Wiltshire. Undoubtedly they may; but not in a 
sheep-fold on Wiltshire hills, and particularly at that 
time of the fj^v when the fold is almost invaluable — 
*^* the fold of ewes and lambs for a barley crop." 

It can neyer be too often repealed, that so long as 
South Wiltshire remains a corn country^ the sheep- 
ibid must be the stieet-anchor of its husbandry ; and 
Qotil a i^ew method can be found to mMiire its hilt 
lands equally eflicacious with the sheep-fold, breeding 
•beep, as a science, solely for the beauty ef the shape, 
can never b^ introduced with success into tbisdbtrict^ 

2rf, Error in Horses. — T{ie pride or vanUy of stock 
has been alranbiit as hurtitil to the farmers of this district 
in the article of horses as in shjeep. 

In both instances, the attention has been mujph more 
directed to get large than useful animals. Large 
beavy-heelcd black horses have long been the fashion, 
and have almost driven the smart, active, ^tjid really 
useful horses out of the district. 

There arie, undoubtedly, some situations whe^e the 
steepness of the hills and the heaviness of ythe soil 
require more than ordinary strength ; but surely it 
would be better to add to the number of lii^rsei 
upon particular occasions, than to increase th^ site; 
especially as the roads to the market towns art iii 
general very good. 

* It has been often asserted, that the benefits the Wilt« 
shire farmers derive from their excellent markets, ar6 
not commensurate with the expense of keeping fine 
hones to carry their corn to them. 

Great horses not only cost proportionably more at 

first 
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inrt than small ones^ but require mach imiie and. bttter 
food to keep up their flesh ; and the pride of a fanner 
to buying^ such horses, is followed by the pride pf his 
carter in keeping them as fat as possible ; and as their 
food (which in general is barley) is taken from the bam 
unmeasured, the expense of keeping them is seldom 
exactly known. 

Ther^ are many instances, where the expense of kcfep* 
ing up a fine team of horses amounts to nearly the^ient 
lif the fktm on which they are kept ; and this expense 
is tery seldom counterbalanced by any profit arising 
ftmn buying them when colts, and selling them at five 
or six years old to go in stage-waggons, or London 
drays, although this has been the great pretence for 
keeping large horses. Hundreds of colts have been 
bought at thirty guineas a-piece for the chance of sell«- 
ing one now and then for forty*five or fifty, two or three 
years afterwards, under the idea that they earn their 
bread during the timi^ the farmeirs keep them, and the 
advance in their price is all gain. But this is certainly 
ft mistake: a large horse seldom comes to perfection 
till six years old ; and during its progress to perfect 
tion, it must be nursed and treated tenderly, and fii^ 
Toured in its work, or it will never attain its full sise 
and beauty. 

This nursing and tender treatment must be at the ex«> 
pense of the farmer, and the favour of work at the ex«> 
flense of the older hones ; so tlAit the young ones, in* 
stead of earning the bread they eat, are eating that 
which the others earn. 

If the farmers in this district were able to breed their 
<iwn horses, tbis argument would have less weight ; but 
the gtesLi price at which cart colts have been bougM; 
for tniuiy yMit$> precludes the possibility of getting 

mucli 
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jnireh bytbem afterwards : besides, this kind of bonff/ 

- * 

is naturally too heavy, and too slow in its step for the 
purposes of Wiltshire farming, or perhaps, indeed| 
for the farm use of any district. In light «oiIs, so 
much strength is not wanted ; in heavy soik, the weight 
of the aniraHl'does it>jury to the land. 

Large heavy-heeled horses are undoubtedly fit for 
steady heavy drafts on public roads ; but for a farmer's 
iise, a' smaller and more active kind of horses will not 
only step quicker, but will bear their work mote hoars 
in a day, and will keep up their flesh not only with 
proportionably less food, but with that of an inferiot 
kind. 

3dj Error in Cew Stock. — The cow stock of thif 
district is not nunoterous* enough to be the subject of 
much animadversion with respect to its breed. The 
great error is the smallness of the number kept, th^ 
rage for Jine sheep having, almost driven the cow stock 
out of the district. 

South Wiltshire farms are not calculated to keep 
many cows ; but more might be kept than there «^e 
on many of them, especially on tliose which have a 
large portion of down land ; >nd if repeated. experiU 
ence may be relied on, no injury to the sheep stock 
would accrue from it ; and if cows were formerly 
thought so useful as to be reckoned indispensable on 
the farms of this district, they must certainly be much 
more so now, whcQ their produce is worth at least 
one-third more than it was thirty years ago. 

Cows are in fact still absolutely necessary for mak- 
ing manure in the winter, and on farms which have 
watar-meadows, they are useful to eat the aftemgrass. 

Few reasons need be adduced toprove that the mort 
■* . eligible 
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eligible cow for this district, is tb at which will ie$i 
bear hard keeping, and particularly that kind whicii 
is most calculated for wintering in a straw-yard. 

The expense of hay, in aHeropting to keep up the 
flesh of large handsome cows during the ,winter, ha^ 
tended very much to lesscu the cow stock of this dis* 
trict. 

I 

1 ■ . ' 

Errors in Sheep. — Tlx errors in the breed of sheep, 
and the observations on the improvement of this stock; 
within the last twenty years, have already been stated 
in Chap. XIV. Sect. 2. 

Summary of Errors in Stock. 

In summing up the errors in the stock of this dis- 
trict, it is worthy of remark, that the attempts which 
have been made io improve the breed of sheep, horsey, 
and cows*, have uniformly proceeded on the principle 
of enlarging the sizie of the animal; whereas the only 
animal in which a real improvement has been ihade in 
this district, viz. the pig, has been reduced in its siscy 
and a kind that will live harder, and come to perfec- 
tion at an earlier age, has beeii introduced. This re- 
mark is perhaps as applicable to many other counties 
ash) Wiltshire. 



SECT. II. — ERRORS IN THE HUSBANDRY OF THE 

" DISTRICT. 

The* gteat errors in the husbandry of this district, 
have been already noticed to be the sowing more land 
with com^ and particularly with wheat, than can be 

property 
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properly mniiured with the stock on the farm ; and the 
iiot making proper provision, eitlier by hay or green 
crops, to winter all the sheep slock at home. 

Tbese two errors proceed from one cause, vU. an 
anxiety in farmers fo Iinvc a certain number of acres of 
wheat every year, and frequently without considering 
■whether they have sufficient nifinurc or not, ot even 
whether the land is at all adapted to wheat. 

This custom, originating in necessity in common-iield 
husbandry, is too often retained on severalty farms. 
The observation and good scns(; of farmers may in tioie 
alter this mode ; but tbe temptation of immediate profit 
is frequently too strong fo iillow Ihcm 1i> look forward 
to/uture consequences, and more parlicuWIy those 
vfho either know or fear that they shall soon quit their 
farms ; and it is very natuial for a man who enters on 
land exhausted by over-cropping, to leave it in a simi- 
lar state, unless he is compelled by his agreement to da 
otherwise. Nothing but leases for certain terms of 
years, and an obligation to pursue a certain mode of 
' husbandry during the term, can prevent this practice. 
If a farm is entered on in an exhausted state, the tenant 
should have an allowance for such bad entry, and be 
obliged to leave the farm in a good condition at the 
end of bis lease. 

Another error in the husbandry of the district is, 
*' the breaking up of ihc loose black soil of the 
Downs." 

It is not here meant, tiiat no downs should be permiUed 
to be broken up. A farm may, in some instances, have 
too much down land ; and some part of it, provided the 
soil is proper, may be broken up to advantage : but it 
should be always remembered, that a farm of *' mere 
arable land alone" is not calculated for Willsliire Dovms. 

it 
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It may be said, that Uiis is confuted by the plain 
jbct, ^^ that even the sweetest and best pasture lands on 
the Downs will yield a greater rent, provided tenants 
are allowed to break them up ; and therefore, that such 
breaking up must be an improvement to an estate." 
Long experience has shewn, that, though this fact 
cannot be denied, yet the inference deduced from it is 
esoeedingly fallacious. ... 

The arable land of a Wiltshire Down farm is main- 
tained by the dung of the sheep fed on the sheep down. 
Deprive this farm of its down, and how is the arable 
land to be maintained? It may be answered, ^^ by 
raising artificial grasses on the down land that is broken 
up." But will such land always bear artificial grasses ? 
Undoubtedly it will, for a time, bear ^* good crops ;" 
but downs of that description will soon cease to bear 
any at all : what is then to become of the arable land i 
Every unbiassed farmer who has known this district, 
and observed its husbandry for the last 30 years^ can 
answer this question. 

A custom of computing the value of the Downs,. in 
their present state, too low, and of the arable land which 
is supported by them, too high, has probably given 
rise to this injurious practice. For example : suppose 
a farm of 200 acres of arable land, and 200 acres of 
down, and the rent. 300/. per annum, viz. 15s. for 
eack acre. It is very common, in speaking of such a 
fiurn, to say, the arable land is lett at 16s. and the 
down at 4s. per acre ; when possibly the truth is, that 
the do\vn is of more intrinsic value than many parts of 
the arable land, and only appears poor because all its 
produce is carried ofl*, and no return of manure made 
to it. An ofier of advancing the rent of the down to 
Ss0 per acre^ is caught at by the landlord as an im« 

provemcnt, 
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provement, vrithout considering that his arable land, 
when deprived of the down, will gradually got worse, 
ffnd the farm in a few years will be worth much less 
than it was in its former state. t 

The best farmers fold, their sheep on the Downs, 
from the time the wheat is sown till the weather drives 
them from the hills; in a mild autumn, sometimes six 
weeks. This practice should be enforced generally, 
and the improvement would fully pay the trouble. .On 
all applications from tenants to break up sheep downs, 
the landlord or steward should have good proof ibtt 
the farm had too much dung for his usual course of 
crops, and should require an undertaking that the 
number of his working stock of sheep, to be folded on 
the ^rm, should not be de<;reased. 

This is one striking instance that shews the real 
Talue of down land in its proper light: in the parish of 
Monkton Dcverill, a large piece of down land, called 
Keesley, had for time immemorial been kept and lett 
for an SLgisimeni sheep sleight: it. has no arable land 
annexed, and therefore nothing is carried off it, the 
sheep that feed it being folded on it. The country tliat 
surrounds it is^ likeWiltshire Downs in general, '^ ab#ut 
half arable and lialf down ;" and the sheep fed on the 
latter are folded on the former : but so little is the im- 
provement by keeping any part of this land arable, 
that every aqre of the sheep sleight is lett for nearly a& 
much as an adjoining acre of arable lajid with an acre, 
of down annexed to it. 
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The only practices in the husbandry of this district 
that are likely to be beneficial elsewhere, are those 
which will apply to similar soils and situations, in 
othei" districts^ under worse management ; or, in other 
words, if there be any system of husbandry in this dis- 
trict, which enables tenants to raise a greater amount 
of yaluable produce than can be raised on similar soils 
and situations in another district, under a diflerent ma- 
nagement—that system should be introduced into the 
latter. 

It is a fact, that the hills in Wiltshire are rented re- 
markably dear, when compared with the high lands of 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and Gloucestershire, even in 
those parts of the county which are not immediately 
aflfected by markets. Those counties were once under 
the same, general kind of management as AViltshire, 
with respect to the sheep-fold ; and even in many patts 
of Hampshire and Dorsetshire, there are water-meadows 
equally good with those of Wilts. 

It remains then for us to enquire, what sire the cofs* 
toms once common to all these counties, bui which 
Wiltshire alone still retains ? 

The grand custom appears to be, " the use of the 
sheep-fold ;^^ and that " not merely to keep the sheep 
from running away in the nighty but with a view to 
manure the landJ*'' 

The " pride of sheep stock," which must inevitably 
tend to the subversion of the sheep-fold, infected those 
other counties first : it had gone very far in Wiltshire 
If hen this Survey was originally taken for the Board of 

Agri- 
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Agriculture; and those who have attempted to stem 
the torrent of fashion^ by introducing the South Down 
sheep, deserve the thanks of the land-ownenr of the 
county. 

Over-ploughing and under-stocking on light loose 
land, in high exposed situations, which are the natural 
consequences of keeping flocks for beauty, in countries 
where they ought to be kept for use, must always pro^ 
duce bad effects. ' 

The water-meadows of Wiltshire, and the neighbour* 
ing counties, are a branch of husbandry that can never 
be too much recommended. In speaking of water* 
meadows, it has often been objected that tke^ are loeal^ 
and that there are many parts of the hingdom in which 
thejf neither can be made^ nor are they necessarjf if 
they could be made. There are undoubtedly many 
parts of the kingdom in which water-meadows cmnot 
he made; but it must be allowed, that there are thou» 
sands of situations where they could be made, in which 
they have never been tried: and as for their use, it 
may strongly be suspected that those who deny it, hatve 
never been in Wiltshire in the month of April. Let 
those who call it in question, point out a substitute on 
which a farmer can with equal certainty depend, for 
the sustenance of his flock during that trying month. 

Whatever may be the earliest of the seasons with 
respect to the springing of either ray-grass or meadow- 
grass, water-meadows will be a month before either of 
them. And notwithstanding tiie great advantages that 
have been derived from the introduction of green win* 
ter crops, such as turnips, rape, cablx^es, &c. (ad* 
vantages, to this kingdom almost beyond estimate), yet 
this may be laid down as a certain maxim, that whether 
the winter be hard or mild, whether the spring be late 

or 
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or early, Nature will l^lways have, in this climate, an 
interregnmn between the end of one year's food and the 
b^inning of another : a moment's reflection will con* 
vince any man, that Nature must unavoidably and. 
constantly leave this chasm in the year's food. Win- 
ter, though driven into a small compass, is still win'* 
tcTj and Art alone can expunge it from the calendar • 
ffot'houses and hot "beds have in a great measure done 
this for the gardener — water-meadows ^ which are hot» 
beds for grass y will as eflfectually do it fear the farmer. 
How necessary, therefore, is it, to impress the value of 
this branch of husbandry on the minds of all the land- 
owners in the kingdom. It is the most valuable, and 
at the same time the most permanent, of all improve- 
m^ts in husbandry ; for it not only improves the land 
on which it is made^ without requiring any share of 
the manure arising from it, but it makes other land 
better by its produce ; and it differs in one very grand 
point from all other improvements, viz. that the care- 
lessness of a tenant cannot materially injure it, aud 
that time will even make it better. 
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NORTH-WEST DISTRICT. 



CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCtTMSTANCES. 



SECT. I. CLIMATE. 

I 

THE climate of this district is various; and 
though, in general, mikler tkan that of the high lands 
in t-be8outh«£ast District, is nevertheless cold, and con* 
sequent! J, unfavourable to the purposes of ei^rly spring 
vegetation, owing, probably, to the cold retentive na» 
ture of the under soil of great part of this district.. 



SECT. H.— -SOIL. 

The soil of this district is not so uniform as that of 
South Wiltshire: it may, neveftlieVoss, be reduced to 
a few leading particulars ; and those, in general, may 
be better defined by a description of the substrata, than 
by any peculiar characteristics of the upper stratum. 

The under stratura^of a large portion of North Wilts, 
vix. in a direction from Cirencester to Bradford, is a 
loose invgolar mass of flat broken stones, called in the 

M 2 country, 
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country, " corn-gralc ;" the greatest part of the Cots* 
wold Hills, in Gloucestershire, is composed of it, and 
it runs' without interruption thorough the north-west fiart 
of Wiltshire, and terminates at Prome, in Somerset- 
shire* These stones are usually found in horizontal 
beds, mixed with earth ; in some places they are thin 
enough for slates to cover houses ; in others, they afe 
fit for pavement ; and in some^ they assume the shape 
and qualities of freestone: l>ut in gencraly-^hey lie in 
loose, flat, broken pieces, which are well dalcutoted 
for building the dry walls so commonly used for fences 
in i loucestershire, and many parts of this district. 

The top-soil of this " corn-grate" is chiefly a kind 
of reddish calcareous loam, mixed with irregular flat 
stones, and is usually called ^' stonebrash." The qua- 
lity of this soil varies very mucbs according* to its 
comparative distance froin the rock, and to the absMte 
or pr&ence*of an intervening stratum of cold bide 
clay. This clay is of a ikHirly appearance, but, iri ge* 
nerai, it is not sufficiently calcareous to be valuable as 
a manure ; and its presence is obvious t€^ every travel- 
ler, by its spontaneous production of oak trees ; whilst 
its total absence, or, at least, its lying very deep, is as 
strongly denoted by the natural and luxuriant growtk 
of beautiful elms. The north-west verge of the county, 
viz. from the neighbourhood of Cirencester by Malms* 
bury, And on the west side of the road firom London to 
Bath, may be truly denoted the Cotswold part 'of 
Wiltbhire s its external appearance, and internal cdhi- 
ponent parts*, are nearly the same as the Cotswold Hilb, 
except in those places where the vein of claylilte'so 
near the surface as to make it colder. On accoutrt of 
the thinness and looseness of the soil, this part Is ufto- 
ally^ and in many instances necessarily, kept in im 

* ' arable 
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Arable state; vbilst the adjoining land, viz. about 
Chippenham, and from thence southward tbroogh 
Melksham and Trowt)ridge, which has a greater depth 
of soil, and lies upon a pure warm rock, witliout any 
iotervening clay, is capable of grazing tiie largest oxen, 
and is perhaps one of the most fertile parts of the 
county, a vein of gravely wly.ich will be next described^ 
excepted. 

This vein of .gravel, which is of a most excellent^ 
sipall, pebbly, shelly sand, and in gpneral covered 
irith a good depth of rich loam, runs in a broken Vine 
from Melksham, through Chippenham, to Crickl^e ; 
but its greatest extent is from Tytherton, through 
Christian Malford and Dantzey^ to Somerford, anc} the 
richest part of U, perhaps, is at or near Dantzcy. It 
is a most excellent substratum, warming and drying 
the top-soil, and it is only to be lamented that its 
quantity is so small : it is used for roads and walks, 
and, when washed and screened, for drains, in the cold 
clay lands which border upon it. 

There are two principal veins of sand in this district ; 
they are in general red ; of a sharp, loose, gravelly^ 
texture, and, of course, not so fertile as the tough close 
lands of South Wiltshire. One of these runs from Red- 
burn, by Seagry, Draycott, and Sutton Benger, to 
Lanjgley Burrell, near Chippenham ; and another be- 
gins at the opposite corresponding hill at Charlcof, 
and runs through Bremhill to Branham. Of this last 
Tein there are two detached masses, at Rowd and Seend 
to the south ; and probably the stratum of sand ap- 
pearing at different pbces to the north of it, viz. be« 
tween Charlcot and Swiitdoo, is part of the same vein. 
All these detached masses have a mixture of some other 
ioik, and are generally more fertile than the principal 

M 3 veins* 
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veins. Under the sand land at Swindon lies a singular 
rock of stone, of a most excellent quality, serring 
equally, in its difiercnt beds, for the purpose of build- 
ing houses, paving, and covering them. 

The greatest part of the residue of the soil of this dis* 
trict, and particularly from High worth, by Weotton 
Bassett, to Clack, lies on a hard close rock of a rough 
irregular kind of bastard limestone, of very little us^ 
but for the roads. The soil o?er this kind of stone is 
various, but g^erally cold, owing to itsown retentive 
nature, and to the frequent intervention of & vdn of 
clay. 

Bradon Forest (between Cricklade and Malmsbury) 
is an exception to the whole : it is a cold iron clay to 
the very surface ; so bad, as to be called, by tray of 
distinction, ^^ Bradon land ;" and was never so well 
applied as when in its original state of woodland. 
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XSHAP. It. 

STATE OF PROPERTT JOUD FARM9. 



IT hfts blmidj beat db^erv^, tbstt tbU ^strict 
IMui fiyhnerl^, imd'at iio very ^remote ptAod^ po«ses8eJ 
4}hiciy by great pro;frietori^, wbo leased it out iti tfrnall 
Jeslales fer lives renewable ; aft vfhibh tinfq the GOUAtry 
lA general was fn an open common-field state, and most 
^ tbe leMeA Bved on their own holdings ; but that 
-Mtfee that period, many diviilions of pro|)eKy bad 
tehen pltfcei, arid freehoideirs had been created by the 
disitneflaAermcstt of mahors, and gradtial extinction of 
KfeboM tenures, pai^ticularly in those parts which 
hdhre been eftdoscd and kid doWn to pasture ; that 
mafty ihanors, nevertheless, remain in their original 
common-field state, and are i^ill granted out on the 
same lifehold tenures, particulariy those in mortmain, 
b^on^ng to churches, college, schools, and other 
JMdoi fotmuaticte; but thalt, upoii the whole, ffro« 
.-pertj is oBuch more divided than in the south-east ^s- 
iliet of mt eirarity. And aUhotfgh the present bcdii- 
:petioA ctf sevetel parts of thecoukrty is in e few bands, 
yarAdulifrly Borae great dairy and grazing farms ub the 
nchrtb part^' and a few large corn farms in the acffth- 
west part> yet a great part of the district may still be 
Haid lo be nfoch subdivided in it» occuplttion, particu- 
Wlfy iiiMe^^iibourhooddf thetecihufactnniqrtowBs* 

» 
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CJf AP. III. 



BUILDINGS. 



THE two districts of this county, however dissi* 
milar in soil and situation, and in their present modes 
of husbandry, appear to have been once,- and at no 
remote period, held by the same tenures, and occupied 
in the same common*field system ; and in the north- 
west part of the county, where common-fields and life- 
hold tenures remain, the customs are as nearly similar 
to those of the south-east district as the difierenoe of 
the kind of land will allow. It is needless, therefore, 
after having spoken so fully on the state of farm-houses, 
and the nature of leases, in that district, to detail it 
aga&i here, as the few arable farms that are lett for a 
terra of years, are usually leased on the same covenants 
as those in South Wiltshire. 

But in the dairy and grazing parts of this district, 
which being the best land, were probably enclosed first, 
there are few traces of lifehold tenure remaining ; and 
the land is, in general, divided into large farms, with 
the house in the most convenient part of the estate, and 
perhaps no one thing i contributes so much to the ex- 
cellence of the dairy system of this district, as the 
ikmvenient situation of the houses in general. 

North Wiltshire dairy farms are usually very wdl 
accommodated with buildings, particularly with miH&- 
Jiouses and cheese-lofts. The latter are frequently on a 

Tcry 
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very large scale, as the North Wiltshire cheese being 
sold chiefly to factors, who contract for it by the year, 
requires to be longer kept, than in counties where it is 
sold to chance custouiers. I'he cow-sheds, calf-houses, 
and milking-yards, are also in general on a much su* 
perior plan to those in many other counties ; and no« 
thing encourages a landlord to make these convc« 
niences, so much as the remarkably neat style in which 
they are almost uniformly kept throughout this dis- 
trict. " 
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CHAP. IV. 



OCCUPATION. 



l^o ttTH WiLTSHiBfi is for the most part encloiffied ; 
tbere are a few common-fielcls, and some commons ta 
be seen, bill no extensive tracts of either. 

The stonebrash land on the north-west verge is chiefly 
arable : most of the residue is grass land, and a great 
proportion of it is applied to the dairy, particularly 
to the making of cheese. But this disposition of the 
land does not appear to be very ancient ; the straight*' 
ness of the hedges, the^ uniformity of the enclosares, 
and the evident traces of the plough, are convincing 
proofs that a considerable part of it was originally in 
an open common-field arable state, not excepting some 
of the very best meadows on the fertile banks of the 
Avon. 

But the dairy, which has from time to time made 
great inroads on the arable, lands of the district, has 
also, in its turn, lost ground, particularly in the most 
fertile parts, by the tage for grazing : the rich and the 
lazy find this a pleasant resource, and the dairy, 
though much more profitable, is obliged to give way 
to it. 

Even those who are possessed of dairy farms, can 
seldom resist a propensity of applying a little of their 
best land to the purpose of grazing their dry cows, 
and of fatting a few sheep in winter, or taking in store 
sheep to winter for the down farmers. 

It 
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It may, therefore, be feirly asserted, that n^twitfa- 
ftanding the great predilection of this district to the 
dairy, and the pecniiar exodletice of the dairy-women 
in the making of cheese, at least one-foarth part of the 
pastare land is applied to grazing : th^ impropriety of 
this innovation trill he noticed in a subsequent Cha^* 
ter. 

Some of the dairy farms have a small quantity of 
arable land iifnnexed tb them, others hare none. The 
ptoprieCy of this appendage will also be enquired itit6 
in another part of the Work. 

JuEJtSES m 

Uiual Terms ofJLeases, — Lepses.are granted for Ta« 
rions terms of years in this district — sometimes for 21 
yeaia ; bat a 14 years term seems to be the most ge« 
neral. 

The landlord is usually bound to repair the build* 
ings, and the tenant the fences. 

The. landlord puts the gates in repair, and the tenant 
being allowed rough timl)er, usually keeps them so. 
In some cases, a better mode perhaps is adopted : the 
tenant is allowed annually as many new gates as the 
farm is supposed to require, which he must put up and 
keep in repair. In modern lettings, however, the te* 
nant does all repairs of his farm, on being allowed 
timber, brick, tile, lime, and stone. 

The tenant, in general, is not allowed to sell hay ot 
straw, but is obliged to expend the whole oa the pre« 
miscs. 

SCOTS FARMERS. ' 

Within these few year^ several of the great land* 
holders in Wiltshire have introduced into this district 

Scots 
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Scots farmers, ivbo, from a supposed superior skill in 
the science of agriculture, have leases for 21 years, 
"with scarcely any restrictions as to husbandry. The 
ancient pastures are allowed to be broken up, build* 
ings are erected for their accommodation at a low rate 
of interest, and a degree of countenance and patronage 
given to them above the . othej^ tenants of the day. 
These men give nominally a large rent for their farms ; 
but as their maxim is to.^ay iieither repairs, tithes, or 
parochial taxes of any description (these dues aa^ jer* 
vices being all included in the rent rec^ve4.<|^y .t^e 
landlord), I have strong doubts whether the advan- 
tages held out to the land«Qwners will be ultimately 
any increase of net cash into their pockets. 

In strong loamy countries, or in rich sands, I am 
aware much profit may be made by an economvaH 
system of husbandry in the tillage ; but the practice of 
the Scots farmers not embracing sheep^..or water-mea* 
dows, will, never make them rich on the dipwu iarms^of 
.Wiltshire ; and if the downs be broken up by the ie* 
nantft, who have no stock to maintain them, the land 
and the former will soon come to poverty together. 

The<. entries are various, some at Michaelmas, but 
more generally at Lady>day. On the com farms^ and 
even on those dairy farms that have urable land an- 
nexed to them, the quitting tenant takes an off-going 
crop, of com, atad the farms are quitted and entered 
upon in many instances in the same mannef as in the 
pther districts 
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CHAP. V. 



IMPLEMENTS. 



' TIHS district of Wiltshire hot being in general a 
txHm cbuntry, ti6 uniform system in the ploughs, cmrts^ 
aild 'dthfer ituplements of husbandry; is to be met \irith 
in fi; the most commbn are those already described as 
inuse in South-east Wiltshire ; but as the soils and 
situations are more vatidos than in that district, some 
rifew ploughs have been introduced, and particularly a 
fl^glifter l^ind of two-wheeled plough, and in soihe iii- 
steinces the swing plough. Biit no new kind seems as 
yet to b^ the fkvoutite of the ploughmen: until that 
objett can be accomplished, it is- u^leiss to introduce 
new Aachihes in agriculture. ^ '» ' 
"In the stiff wet lands, a foot-plough -i^' generally used 
on the fallows, as a large clod of earth will stof^ a 
^hcel,'br throw dut'iKe plough, but on the wheat- 
sttibble a Wheel-plotigti is ptfefcri^'. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ENCLOSING. 



SECT. I.— CASES BY ACT OP PARLIAMENT. 

ALTHOUGH a great part of tl|is district ap- 
pears to have been at no very remote period in a coni* 
monable state, and though the improyemcnt upon (he 
lands newly enclosed have been ver j great, yet the pro- 
gress of enclosures has been slow for the last fifty years. 
The reason' seems to have been the very great difficulty 
and- expense of making new roads in a country natu- 
rally wet iEind deep, and where the old public roadi 
were till within a &w years almost impassable ; but 
this reason having nearly ceased, by the introduction 
of several new turnpike roads in the district, and by 
the spirit which now generally prevails in it, of making 
gpod the approaches to them from the interior TiUagcs, 
it is to be hoped that so great, an advantage to tlie 
county and community, as thfi^ ojf enclosing and culr 
tivating the commonable lands, «wiU ^o longer be ne- 
glected. 

The commons which lie in a line from Westbury to- 
wards Cricklade, are detached and dispersed in nume- 
rous pieces, and belong to a variety of parishes ; but 
the whole content of them is supposed to be somewhat 
more than 3000 acres*. 

* Several enclosures of comznon-fields, and spme of common pasture, 
have been completed since 1794, when this remark was written ; but 
the tract of land here mentioned, remains pretty nearly the same as at 
that period. 

In 
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Jn their present state, tbey make a very trifling 
retom, not only on account of the wet rotten conJitioa 
in irhich tbey lie every winter, but from the very on-, 
profitable kind of stock which is usually kept upon 
them ; but were they enclosed and drained, they would 
become as good pasture ground as any of the sur* 
rounding enclosures. The improvements by enclosing 
them might fairly be stated from 15^. to S0«. per acre. 
But enclosures of comqions of this description fre- 
quently improve not only the commons themselves, 
bnt lilso the adjoining enclosures, by preventing the 
ocpu piers from continually mowing the latter and C9f« 
rying off the hay. 

Very great improvements might also be made iq this 
district, by enclosing the common-fields, particularly 
those in the deep vein of land about Broadtown, £U 
epmbe, &c.^ and which require drsiining. Many of 
t}i^ fields would be more valuable if conv(^rted into 
pasture land, than in their present arable stutc. Even 
in itbe north-west part of thi^ distripti wl^ere the land 
U apparently the driest, the common-fields are so ninch 
ip need of draining, that few of them are safe for sheep 
in the autumn. This can only be effected by enclo-. 
8^e, and ^ greater proof of the necessity of it civnnot 
he adduced. 

The open lands of this district^i small as they n^ay 
appear wlien compared with the enclosed part, yet 
losing capable of such vast improven^ut by dividing 
and draining, hold out a source of future benefit to 
the landholders, of many thoussmds per annum, for the 
neglect of which few reasons can be assigned. 

■ ' ' ■ ' i 

* Thete wrc lately codoied. 
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There are numerous Instances in whicli cnmi 
field arable land letts for less than half the prict- of Ae 
enclosed arable, and the commons are very seldom rec- 
koned worth any thing, in valuing an e&lale that 
right thereon. 
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-EFFECTS ON POPULATION. 

With respect to the decrease of population alre^ 
ttit in ctmseqiurice ol* former enclosutes, or to be i 
prehended from future ones, it has been oliscrvrd in 
I our remarks respecting the South-east dibtrlct of the 
j county, that the extinction of lifi^hold tenures, which 
k $as been gradually taking place for the last century, 
iends undoubtedly to decrease the number of farmerE; 
Tiind that, though this event may be sojneltmes hastened 
I f)iy enclosures, yet that it may, and frequently dow- 
] take place vtilhout them. Itut in this part of ttw-. 
[ County, where laud itt in general so valuable, the effect- 
L 6f consolidating small farms will nut be visible, as in 
t fioulh Willshire. The v;ist improvements made oo 
r'ibe lands in consequence of enclosure, particularly by 
I idrainingt and by the hiding down to pasture such 
L^nd as was too wet for arable, has increased the rental 
[•iH (be country so much, that there will probably be 
Pl^wa^s land sufficient fur the occupation of the Jnha- 
TiilanlBof it. 

It has been Mready stated, that there are a great 
numbi-r of small fiechoiders in this part of the county ; 
and as these divisions of |]ro|Krfy have generally hap- 
pened in the enclosed parts, it has tended to reiaiii 
those 



thofllfe inhi^iUinf^ who wsonld hare teen otherwise dri^ren, 
out bjr the extinction of lifehold* tenures. 

In seireral partb of the district €bat* are still in a conii- 
mon^ield state, th(i landholders would be much greater 
gainers by an enclosure, than it is possible they can in 
many parts of the South-east district of the county; as 
roach of the land, when enclosed, may be applied to 
the purposes of a small farm, without the necessity of 
keeping a flock of sheep to manure it ; viz. by keeping 
that part which will be necessary to remain in arable, 
OB a turnip system, either for feeding cattle or sheep, 
or for wintering sheep for the DoWn farmers ; by laying 
down the wet [KiTts io grass, either for the dairy or fot 
feeding ; and by applying the sand lands, on a garden 
system, to raising escule.it t^etables : while on tho^' 
thinner and poorer parts of the north-west parts ^f the 
county, which must neoossarily continue in an arable 
state, the improvement to be obtained fr6m enclosures 
miut be derived from putting the occupation into fewer- 
hands, and making farms of such a size as can be ma* - 
naged to the greatest advantage of the tenant, the land* 
lord, and the community. 

With respect to the decrease of labourers in this part 
of the county, tliere ia very little to be apprehended 
from enclosures* So little manual labour is done to the 
unenclosed land in its present state, that every altera* 
tion that has improvement for its object, must increase 
manual labour, uni), of course, the number of labourers. 
The fencing and draining the land, and making and 
keeping good roads, in a country naturally so deep and 
wet, will be a perpetual soiirceof employ for labourers* 
These are the improvements which have already so 
wonderfully increased the value of tbt'land in this dia» 
wieitTS.] If trict; 
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irict ; and as so much remains to be done, there will 
probably be iu future more complaint for want of la*' 
bourers, than for want of work to employ them in, 
especially in the neigbbourhdod of 4be manufacturing 
towns* 
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'CHAP. VII. 



ARABLE LAND. 



SECT. T.— TILI.AGB. 

THE north-west part or verge of the coanty 
(which we have already distingaished by the name of 
the Cotswold part of Wilts, from its similaritjr to the 
soil of the Cotswold Hills, in Gloacestershire), may be 
said to be the only entire tract of land in this district 
which is kept in an arable state. 

1 have already stated the soil to be almost uniformly 
stonebrash ; but it is very differently managed in diffi^ 
itnt parts of it, and but in few instances on the best 
plan. 

It has been often said, that men are more apt to be 
led by custom and imitation than by reason and obser* 
vation : it is particularly the case in ptirt of North 
Wiltshire. When this district was in open common* 
fields (at no very distant period), the same system of 
sheep-folding was pursued, and perhaps very properly , 
di is still u^ on South Wiltshire Downs ; and the* 
same system is still pursued at this time, when the 
greatest part of the county is enclosed, and where they 
have neither down land nor water-meadow, and very 
little pasture land, and frequently upon land not pro* 
per, nor at all times safe, for sheep ; and the same kind 
of sheep which, in South Wilts, are kept to walk five 
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OX six miles a dajr, are here kept (coroparativelj speak« 
ing) to stand still. 

About Hullavington and Grcttleton, where the hus* 
bandry seems to be the best in the district, the general 
series of crop is what is usually called the six-field 
system : I. Wheat; 9. Oats; 3. Turnips ; 4. Barley: 
5. Clover, mown ; 6. Clover, fed, and summer-fal- 
lowed for wheat. 

This course is certainly particularly applicable to 
(he sheep-fold system, in those parts of this district 
where the land is naturally too light, and too weak to 
bear a frequent repetition of wheat ; but it certainly 
merits enquiry, whethi^r the sheep*fold system^ which, 
at first originate in necessity, when the country was 
in a common-fiefd state, is the best to be pursued at 
this time, ^d c^specially on those part* that are cold 
and wet, and subject to land springs ? and whetlier,! 
fo^stead of improving, it does not tend to impoverish a 
country, which has nether down nor water-meadow,, 
b^ keeping more land in tillage for the food of sheep^ 
than they can support by their dung; by the exclusion 
of cow stock, to make room for sheep ; and by the ne- 
cessity of raising a great quantity of oats for the sop- 
pprt of tjie extraordinary number of horses necessary 
to manage land under this system ; and which crop of 
eats, besides the expense of raising it, must Gertain)y» 
^hen immediately falloif ing wheat, make the; land fool 
i^t the whole round. , 

Barley has been found to be the least profitable crop, 
in this district: beans, pease, vetches, and a few oatsi 
have, been substituted. Black corn, beans, and pease^ 
refresh the land by dropping their leaves^ and grasses 
come and stand better after them than after barley, .iii 
title strong lands of North Wilts. 

TurnxTpi^ 
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TWieipf.-— As to grehk crops, it lias been alrea^j 
itAted that turnips make a regular part oFthia six-field 
system ; but a good dean crop of turnips cannot {mi 
1^1 expected on land which has succc^ivel j borne a 
crop of wheat and a crop of oats, especially whero 
almost the whole dependence for dung is on the sheep« 
fold. If the turnip crop is light, as i§ freqnentljr and 
must necessarily, be the case on land in this impore* 
Tished state, ttife dun^ left by feeding them off with 
iheep, is also light, the succeeding bailey crop id light^ 
and t^ clorer frequently fails entirely. These are the 
defects, even of the best system, at present in this dis- 
trict. An attempt will afterwards be made to point out 
a better mode of managing this land. . 

Sainfoin^ — The sainfoin njiight be cultivated tp j^cat 
advantage in many of the dryest parts of this district^ 
tiie soil being peculiarly proper for it : it is, in^ced^ 
frequently sown, but often in soils tl^it are too cold and 
foo wet for it, where it is soon ovcrpowerecl by the 
couch^gras^. The rage for sowing as many acres of 
/corn as possible, withput regard being, had to U»e pro- 
bability of a good crop, is a great injury to tl|ic huy- 
bandry of this part of the district| not puly in tbi^ 
article, but in many others. 

In the vale part of the district, particularly on tlie 
gravtrl and M>me part of the sajid s^ils, the l^nd is f)f 
that rich quality, that it bears corn ev^ry year, anil 
that of almost every kind ; but in the deep cold lands 
over the bastard limestone rock, of \ihich ihe quantify^ 
though dispersed, is very large in this district, the kind 
is of that cold retentive nature, that it in abnost imiHMH 
sible to say what it is fit for. It generally Ix'ars u gorKl 
crop of wheat; it is entirely improper for barley, and 

If 3 scldcKU 
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seldom proper for beans. Under a common-field syste^. ., 
it b usually of very little value ; and where it has been 
enclosed, it has not improved equal to the expectation 
of the owners, and it does not run kindly to grass : 
perhaps the latter defect may be owing to its not hav- 
ing been sufEcienlly drained. 

A real permanent improvitmcnt on this kind of land, 
is an object well worth the attention of those to whom 
it belongs* This kind of land usually has a year's fal- 
low for wheat, during which time it is ploughed as 
often as possible, if the weather be dry ; but plough- 
ing it in the wet, does it great injury. 



SECT. II.-— >8E£P-TlBf£ AND CORN HARVEST. 

There are perhaps no two counties which vary 
more in their seed-time and harvest, than the different 
parts of this district. 

The north-west, or driest part of the stond>rash land, 
is sowa and harvested as early as the Downs of South 
Wiltshire^ while the low cold parts are frequently. a 
month behind in both seasons. 

In a district of such variety , it is imposiiible to fix 
any particular period at which operations, in them- 
■elves nnoertaint begin or end| in a country where nr 
n^ular system is pursued. 
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CHAP. VHI. 



6RASS LAND. 



I. 



The praportion of grass land to arable^ iif thb 
district, is verj great. » 



SECT. I.—PRODUCE- 

I 

Thi^ difficulty of tilling and cropping land mUiiralTj 
wet and heavy, and its aptitude to run quickly to 
gtass, hate occasioned, from time tolimcf greatuquan- 
yiities of it to be laid down to pasture ; and Ibe advance 
in the rent of the land when so 2ipplied/tftriging'iii[a 
great degree from the excellence and increaaing fome of 
the cheese made in this district, has CObtributed to keep 
it in thai staf^, and daily to increase its qitantitjf. * 

The cheese of this district was many years seld in 
the Jiondonjilfiarket by. the name of Gloucester ebeese ; 
but it is now perfectly well known by tb€'4iame of 
<< Nofth WHtsfafr^cbeese." It ^as at firtCy dooMbis, 
an imitation, and perhaps an bambte one, of that 
made in the Yale of Gloucester ; but it is now allowed 
by many to be at least equal, if not superior, to the 
cheese o( the favourite district of Gkmcestershire, the 
hundred of Berkley. Mr. Marshall, who bas so fully 
examined and s6 aUy described the present state of 

h4 the 
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tbe dairy in both districts, leans strongljr to that 
opinioQ. 

Although this district Tarics a».tnttch appareutly in 
soil and situation as «hno8C oDy two counties can do, 
the predilection to the dairy, and particularly to the 
making of cheese, is amazingly strong in eyery part of 
it ; and it is very surprising, that the cheese produced 
on soils and situations totally dissimilar, should fie* * 
quently be found, when under skilful management, 
equaHy good :«a strong proof ifaaf, although soil and 
situation may in some measure contribute to ihe eaicaU 
lenceof that necessary article, yet art contributes more; 
or, in other words, the dairy«women who happen to 
bei situated in parts unfavaurablc to the making of 
cheese, Jiave, by attention and observation, found out 
the causes 'Of, and remedies for, the faults peculiar to 
the cheese made in their own .dairies ; and tb^ atteo-r 
lion Qias been strongly excited .by .the rivalship inooet* 
sarilj^-produoed in a district, anxious at first to Tie 
with their meigh hours in tbe Yale of Gloucester, and 
tlieu tokeep up the superiority wiiich Nocth Wiltsliine 
cheese had by degrees acquired. 



S-:< 
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SECT. H«*^MANA6SM2KT OF^QRMS UiND; 



mThe management of gra^s land iws Jii^ a . mtiiely 
chAnj^ withtna iow years. It was jfiwmctly jthoughia 
sufioirnt ninnnrc for the grass land, to fodder tbe CtaKfe 
upon it with the hay which grew upon llieestate;:biMt 
in deep wet lands this practice jiiiX more harm ttoai 
good ; the treading of the cattle poocbiug tbegi^Miad^ 
and ibaking it wetter, wlien its^reat fault was that of 

being 
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being too V9ct already. This has indnoed many land* 
owners to build stalls and sheds for wintering cattle^ 
not only fat cattte, jbut dairy cows ; wberelyr the oc- 
cupiers are enabled to- take their catile off the land ia 
iK^«df«n)b^r or Deoe^ibec, or sooRer,if.thfi.seasoo«cgiiire 
il^ aMl«tQ4ee|)^h^|unoff'iin4il the>gra^sii «fit fiir.tlun 
lii tlMjpring; ^alid'^^ stra^^ .neifessary ibr.iiUis iWL- 
ongement, a little amble iand as nregni^ite ia sjkth • 
iaitn. •:».■, "'. •■}'.■ 

Q^bednngmadc hf mch staiji fodderjog. jft spconA am 
4he :lnfid -in different modes, ouid jit ■ TaIio^s .«easoBS^ 
'Intt^he moat approved practice ^is^ 4o.caary it.<xiiit.ap 
«o#R as, ttie catlte are gone from the stalls^ and to lajr it 
iB.<heafis near the sipot where it is to be y$edyr.BvAto 
:€pi«ad4t^in July or August. It is c^fa0#Qd:the iMijt 
bUKbaiidry io put it ^ii the Uind that ims Jnsen Uidgr 
•mBum^ soon afftei* tbehay is cleared off.-- 

As few farmeis have dung .enough to cover allibeir 
jnusland oftener tikan once in eiglit :Or tea piBaifiyribm 
totsiof so small a part of the after-^ras^is iouaateiial^ 
tfnd is fully compensated ^by the periaia ^iq of a flra* 
^tiful bite in September or October. 

To this husbandry, with the addition of draining, 
where necessary (particularly with covered drains), 
wiuter-haining, and early mowing, and the custom, 
now become general where it is practicable, of feeding 
and mowing every piece of land alternately, all the 
gre&t improvements which of late have'been raado ia 
the grass land of this district are to be attribatcd; The 
grand object in these improvements is, to get sin early 
bite for the cattle in the spring, and thereby, in fact, 
to shorten the winter— a matter of serious consequence 
to a dairy farmer. 

: SECT. 
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SECT. III.— -HAY-HABVEST. 

In tlie management of the hay-faanrest, this district 
certainly excels: the dairy farmers and graziers, in 
particular, are mnch more attentire to the quality than 
to the quantity of their hay; and as they make a point 
of haining up their meadows as early as possible, they 
are of courK able to mow early in the summer. It is 
common to see grass mown, not only before it ^is in 
blossom, but even before it is all in ear ; and by these 
means, fat cattle are more frequently fed ^ith hay ulqm 
in Nortfi Wiltshire, than in any other part of the king- 
dom. By the same means the dairymen are enabled' jto 
keep up the milk of those cows that calve early^ which 
would otherwise shrink before the springing of the 
^tMs, and not fully recover during the summer. 

The driUrantage they derive from an early after-grass, 
and from thei^ontinuance of that grass till late in the 
autumn, is an adequ^cte compensation for the loss they 
sustain in the quantity of their hay crop. 
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•CHAP. IX. 

' •* GARDENS AM) ORCHABD8. / ■ ^« 



I. 



' GARDENS are not laid out in North Witfe «pon 
80 large a scale as in the Sbuth-east districty*becan^ A^ 
ttil Ii'Aot so natoral for the' purpose. Niear Wt)Mtoii 
Aitedj some land is thus applied, arid the cultiyiitoni 
I'^^^jilj^the markets' of Cricklade, Cirfericester, '&c. ' 

'Orchards are more frequent as an appehmge tb the 
riirm*1iottses ; but no cider is made for side within the 
district. 
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<3HAP. X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



SJ^E jibe Conclusion of tbe SMrTPjr. . ' . < , 
. £Xbe infortnation .oip tbis Mibjiect wsuipnt in Cl^.X^ 
^ ike S.W. District, bj order of the Bo^d^.nf,^ 
could Jiot well be .divided, 4ind appeared best mjfj§ 
wttalphasiatbeSurvejr.j ., 
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CHAP. XI. 



WAiSTE LANDS. 



ALTHOUGH the greatest part of ibis district 
i^pedini to be enclosed, and it certains no very extensive 
ihtfrn" tracts of waste land, yet there are numerous 
UuM commons in almost every part of it, in a very 
nep^ted unimproved state : there are alsdr many pa* 
lislies in which there Ate still common-fields, and thosd 
^y badly managed. 

The greater part of the common-fields lie on the 
stonebrash land on the north-west side of the county^ 
and others in the deep strong land from Calne, by 
Broadl^own, towards High worth ; but the commons 
lit chiefly in a t orfb-ejist line from Wcstbury to Crick* 
hde^ through tht; centre of the richest land in the dis« 
triet« 

There are a few heaths in this district, which might 
ht improved by ploughing ; but as lime, chalk, and 
other alterative manures which are properly adapted to 
them, can but rarely be procured very near them, 
Ibfwt of the heaths would pay better for planting, more 
pafticularly those in the neighbourhood of Bradon 
Fovest. 

Application to Parliament for Enclosure Acts are 
not made so frequently as iri South Wilts : this is per* 
laps attributable to the circumstance of the common- 
able 
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able land, ^Fithin the respective parishes, being too 
inconsiderable to clear the expense attendant on it. 

The commons consist chiefly of marshy ^pastures near 
the public roads. 
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CHAP. XII. 



IMPROVEMENTS, 



SECT. I. — ^DRAINING^ 



THE use of covered drains has been long known 
in thb part of the country ; they have been made in 
many different modes, with tnrf, with wood, and with 
stone ; but chiefly with the latter, on account of the 
facAity of getting stones, there being very few parts of 
the district in which they cannot be found within a 
moderate distance. 

Stone Drains. — The stone of the corn-grate rock is 

of a peculiarly favourable flat shape for under-drains^ 

aiid bo land requires it more than the vein of cold clay • 

which so frequently accompanies this rock. Much of 

this kind of land has been drained, and much remains 

yet to be done. The drains made with this stone have . 

-been in general about ten or twelve inches wide, with 

perpendicular sides. In some cases, the stones are so 

placed as to leave a water-course at bottom, by setting 

two flat stones triangularly to meet at the points ; in 

others, and perhaps a better way, by covering the bot« 

torn with a flat stone, and then putting three other flat 

stones upright, leaving the water to find its own way 

between them : in both cases, filling up the residue of 

Ae drain to the top, or near the top, with loose stones. 

But 
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But the faiitt in the greatest part of the under-drains 
that have been made, is, that they are not diibp enough 
to answer the purpose of draining the ground efiectar 
ally ; the object of* (hem having been ofieuer direded 
to drain the water from the siuface (where, perba|js, it 
does in fact but little injury), Instead of draining off 
the land-springs which are in, or run upon, the under 
stratum, aiid ifhich are poison to vegetation This 
cnor in draining has admitted Vith the surface-water 
the running of the soil, which in a ftw years choaks 
up the uader-groiind drains, and leaves the land wdfse 
tliaa aver. The top of the stones should not be wUhlii' 
two or tbcee feet of the S4irface. 

Jn some few parts of 4bts district where stones are 
scarce,, and those not of a shape well adapted to tiie 
puryose,, particularly about Steeple A&ton-, much* in* 
genuity is shewn in different methods of draining^ wbich 
have been introduced. 

Turf Brains. — In some instances, land has been 
draJoed to the deplb of three or four feet, by first dig« 
giiig a sf it o( earth out,. and. then. boring out t-lie ground, 
with a three-inch borer, so as to form a pipe ot the 
depth required,, and only tlcree inches wide. If the 
sail be loose,, they hwve drawn in small bushes, so at 
io^ keep it &om. running together ; but if it be strong 
aiid tough, and the pipe be not requint-d to be vcvjr 
daep,. tbej^ have. left it open^ affd turned down the firit 
spit upon the shoulders of tho pipe, with the gnm 
Side nnderneaih^ h\ other cases, wbere only sn^all 
round stones 09uld be found, aod. those not plentifully-,, 
tbey hftfte made the drain taper^ from: nine inches uk 
toy to- nothing" »t the bottom^ and perhaps three* feoi 

deep; 
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jAecg ; and filled it up by 4ropptQg first the w^XLed 
MtoneSf and then th6 large ooes^ ne«urlj tQ the top» and 
have finished it by placing a thin turf on fth^ stones* 

*■* •■ . 

.' Gravel Dra/its^— ^Wfaeie gravel is more plentifMl 

.than stones^ it has been founds if screened and wash^^ 

.to answer the purposes of draining very welL 

In all cases the general opinion feems to bci that 

those drains have lasted longest, wj^ich have the nar« 

.rawest water* way left at the bottom, as in such, the 

Jorce of the water is sufficient to cleanse any littl^ ob- 

atudfli that may chance to get in« 

,. Mole Plough'-^The mole plough lias been used Yerjr 
anccessfuUy in great part of this district, as a tempo- 
tary draining of wet lands : the efiect will sometimes 
last seven years, and as the mode is simpbs and chea^^ 
it is likely to become more general* 



8£CT. U.^^— PARINa AND BURNING* 

^j^RiNG and burning is not practised systematically 
in many parts of the district. In the cold lands o^ 
fiiadon Forest) it is generally adopted iot breaking up 
old ley-ground which had been formerly worn out with 
eropsy and was laid down td,iecruit ; this land is again 
ighnnsted nith crops, and then left to rest fiv a series 
#f jccarsi . 

The eiHunple of Devon and Oomwall is quoted fot 
lutfbandry; but it should be remembered, that in 
tllgs^ .cmmtiea the land is. not <mly peculiarly propet 
lor this husbandry I bnt bum-beaking alone is ««ldani 

wi^Ti.J o ddpendsd 
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depended itpon to fertilise the laad. In seme parti 
lime) in others sea-sand, and in all parts all the stalk 
dung and compost they can get, either, on their own 
fiurms, or from the roads, lanes, and wastes, is also 
nsed ;. and after all, those who are called good &nne» 
mBke B, point of not taking more corn crops* than 
will leave the land in perfect health to bear grass-«« 
Terjr different system from that practised in Wiltshire^ 
and many other parts of England. 

In most other parts of this district, bom*beakhqp, 
though occasionally used, b seldom looked upon as 
good husbandry ; but only as a short way of geCtiag; a 
few crops, without regard to the future value of the 
hod. But paring without burning is very frequently 
used instead of ploughing, and particularly as a wia« 
ter*fallow of wheat stubbs for a barley crop, on the 
cold deep lands that will not bear winter tieadiiig. 
This answers the purpose of tumipg the weeds to rot 
quite as cheap and equally well with ploughing ; and 
by keeping out the wet, which would lie and soak the 
land all the winter, makes the laud work much freer 
and better in the spring £or barley. 



SECT. III.— UTANURES. 

• i 

* It has been already said, that notwithstanding the 
difference in the soil and the situation of the two dis- 
tricts of this county, the sheep-fold is the" depending 
inannre of both. In the South-east or Down district, 



• In Comwan, three crops aremntdiBli tilcea iftir diii ifsnisg: 
»ttt the ^»H ftnaxw taks»ttly tw» 
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it is nndoabtedlj right ; and it is .eqmdly jHToper oji 
the loose parts of the stooebrash soil on the Qorth-i^e^t 
Ye%e of the count j^ and, in fact, on allibe soib that 
are too light aud loose, and require treading to oiafce 
them heavier and closer : but there are too many ia- 
Msnces in this district, where, though the clay ntin 
lies;near the surface, and the land is not only cold ai^ 
heavy, but also full of springs, a flock of sheep is luiptf 
to the great disadvantage of the tenant. 

Land of this description, if properiy drained, genet* 
rally runs kindly to grass ; and where that is the Que^ 
it win certainly pay better, particularly for a dairy, 
than in an arable state : even paris of it converted into 
|HUBture would, by augmenting the number of c^ttlr, 
increase the quantity of manore fiirtbe iest« 

Probability of MarL — ^In thb part of the coontry, 
a permanent manure should by all means be sought for: 
no great improvements will or can be made till saeb be 
found. Neither chalk nor lime can be procured, bfit 
it is possible that marl may : stonebrash land, on a 
similar rock io that of this district, is seldom withoot 
a vein of marl under it. It has been frequently sai^^ 
that tbeie is marl about Grittleton, and its peigbboor* 
hood, bat that it is not sufficiently calcareoqs io\ft 
valuable. The Cotswold fenners, particulariy abofit 
North Leach, maintained the same argument 90 years 
ago, and for the same reason, via. that thcgr had not 
given it afiiir trial : since that period tliejr b^ve foood 
onl tbe use of it, and have dug thonsands of loads. 

Tbe vein has, in many instances, a pronusing iqp« 
peannee; but so little is it attended to^tli^tjRpv. have 
been UMie instances what the cold day vein has been 

psod JMtcad rf it, and whicfc fcnarfnpr Mnp imfayd of 

o« good. 
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good, ahd consequently has brought marl, yfaich V8» 
jHot at all nsedy into discredit • This' is an object weQ 
worthy of the investigation of the landholders of North 
Wiltshire. This improvement, if it could he effisctedy 
would not only double the value of their land, but 
would enaUe them to practise that kind of convertiUe 
husbandry, which is peculiarly adapted to the soil and 
country. 

This system is successfully practised on a soil nearly 
similar, about Radstock, in Somersetshire, where the 
land, after being exhausted with crops, and laid down 
to grass, ^ill so tax recover itself by marling, as to be 
worth immediately from SO^. to iOs. an acre, for at 
least 20 years after, when it will again bear .a repetition 
of the same manure with the same effect. 

The kinds of manure used on the arable land in other 
parts of this district, are variable, but stall-dung is the 
chief dependence, except where a situation near a great 
town gives an opportunity of purchasing other ma- 
nures. 

In some cases, where a portion of arable land is an* 
nexed to a grass iiirm, it is too common to put a g^eat 
proportion of the dung on the arable land ; and realric' 
tions are sometimes thought necessary to prevent it, 
and fjo enforce the purchasing of manure for that part 

of the farm. 

• • • 

Soap' Ashes. -^In the neighbourhood of towns, aoap 
ashes are frequently used ; they are particularly hem 
ficial to rushy Wet land that has been lately drains/ 
About four waggon«loads to an acre is the usual qui 
tity^ and they are generally put on in the autitmii« 

iJmC'^Mixcd with earth, it frequently used on 
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djy Bpiand pastares ; but oompoftt jof lorlh tileeiii finmi 
the sides of the fields, and mixed willi dmigy liiae^ 
atbiis, &c. as is the custom in some covnlito, partion- 
lariy in De vonsbire, are not mnch used in this district; 
•^not so mucb, perhaps, as they.ougbt to be. Coal- 
ashes are in so great demand- for young cltver, as sd*. 
dMi io be used on gras^ land. 

\ 

•Soo^^Is generally bought at a great price^ for a 
spring dressing for weak crops of wheats 

Wood' As hes^^ Are f in general, too dear to be usicd 
as a manure till the soap4H)ilers have done with them* 
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SECT. IV.-—I&RI6ATI0K. 



Watev'Meadows^ 



Thb system of watering meadows, though it is carried 
to great perfection in South Wilts, has not been gene* 
rri^ adopted in thc^^orth part of the county. Tlwe 
IS not certainly the same occasion for watetHmeadows 
in the latter district ; btil' though they may not be in* 
dispensably necessary, it does not follow that theii; in* 
troduction would not be useful. 

In the north-west or arable part of this district, where 
watar*meadow8 are most desirable, the sjiruilp are in 
general too small, and the land too absorbent, to be 
applied to that purpose; where they can be m^/Ac^ 
they certainly ought not to be neglected. Tho^e aie 
doubtless sereral situations in the district^ in which 
' u oS good 



^cxA'MiSr^TSi^tSoWB migbt be mad)!, fhoti^h {Krbaps 
tor no' vwy gteatt €x tctat • 

Ob tUe fiatifis of the Avon, arid on ^me of the pfiln- 
^filial braiicihes of it that IkecA to the TBamctf, ^atet^ 
ft'eadowET, though very prascticable, ani not much in' 
j^nest, ** the lafncf being supposcid to bV good enongh 
already. But though it itifay not perhaps be easy td 
^hew, that watering those rich meadows would improve 
i&eir quality, it certainly wduld be of some advantage 
to a dairy farmer t6 mnke the winter a month shorter,' 
and to be able, to turn his cows into a flush of grass 
Ally in April, instead of waiting (ill May ; especially 
id a country where," on a'dcotmt of the great demainf 
for, and high price of, winter veal, most of the calves 
are sold off fat by the beginning of April ; and if at 
that period the cows have no food but hay, unless that 
hay be very good, they frequently shrink their milk, 
and never fully recover it during the summer. A few 
of the dairy farmers have seen this advantage in its true 
light, and have made water-meadows, particularly 
iiear Somerford ; and though the expense rhust have 
been gj. least 13/. per acre, the improvement pays eir- 
lifedingly good interest for it. The very advanfag^'df 
such land requiring no manure, btit affording manure 
for other land, is an object of ixiore consequence thi^it 
U generally imagined^ 

Oijections agairist Water»Meadow$ refuted. — lil a 
fjountry like North Wiltshire, ivhere grass laud U 
abundant, and hay, of course, not so great nfi object 
as it is in South Wiltshire, it has been frequently t6* 
mtirked, that one c^ the chief advantages of a ivafef* 
nieady)\r, tiz. ^^ tl^f^t of producing a large and alihost 

ceitaui 



c^ltainxrop of hay/' is lost; because, in such sitaa** 
tioos, hay of a much better quality than what usualljp 
grows ia Water-meadows is to be procured at a reason- 
aple price* To this I answer, that the coarseness usii* 
ally attributed to water-mead grass is, in general, not. 
» much the fault of tlie herbage a« the coy^tousness q( 
the tenant* by letting it stand to increase the quantity 
tpl it is too ripe. 

. J(f water-mead* grass be cut young, the hay is not 
only as good as that of dry meadow^ but cows are more 
fond of it, on account of its peculiar sofLnessi than of 
the hajrd benty hay that is pn^kluced on upland mea-f 
dpwsy and it will produce more milk; though I will 
allow that, on that very account, it is not so saleableip 
nor perhaps so proper for horses. But perhaps it would 
not be difficult to prove that water-oeadows in many 
counties, and particularly those on dairy farms, will 
answer a better end to be summer fed than to be mown 
at alk 

The advantage of the first flush of grass a mbnt^ be* 
fore the upland meadows will produce it, is already 
pointed out, and is obvious to every one : when this 
is eaten up, the land intended for summer feeding will 
be ready to take stock. The water may then be thrown 
over the water-meadows for a fortnight, and a new 
supply of grass prodnced that will again take the cows, 
by the time they have eaten off the first shoot of the 
summer pastures. The meadows may then be fed 
during the summer, and the quantity of grass they will 
produce, and the particular milky nature of that grass, 
is inconceivable to those who have not tried it, espe- 
cially during a dry summer. 

In case of a wet summer, the meadows will not want 
Wl^ring after the second lime, and, indeed^ the dryer 

o4 they 
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tbey can be kept, the better ; but if ihe rammer fg dfj, 
tbe water should be thrown over them whenever they 
appear to want it, and ^be cattle taken out until the 
ground is dry and firm, again. Two days* watering, 
and, in very hot weather, even a few hours, will be 
mifficient ; always remembering to stop it before the 
water begins to leave a scum on the land. 

The summer feeding of the water-meadows has been 
very successfully practised by a few farmers in this dis^ 
trict I it has been reduced to a system in the neighv 
bonrhood of Hungerford, and applied to breeding 
lair:bs, and fatting them for the London market, in 
way that is worthy of imitation in those counties ^prh'eup 
|fae sibeep-ibld is not indispensably necessary^ 
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SECT. I. — CATTLE. 

AS the dairy cows of this district form so great ^ 
part of its depending stock, it is an essential object of 
enquiry, which is the most proper kind of cows for the 
particular purpose for which they arc principally kept, 
yiz. the making of cheese ? 

Cow Stock. — It does not appear at this time, what 
was the original kind of cow kept in this district; pro* 
bably the old Gloucestershire cow, a sort now almost 
extinct ; or, perhaps, as is now the case in Somerset* 
shire, a mixture of all kinds : but the universal rage 
for upwards of 20 years past has been for the long-* 
liorned, or, as they are called, the " North Country** 
cowB ; and at this time, perhaps, nine-tenths of the 
dairies in this district are entirely of that kind« The 
reason assigned for the general introduction of this sort 
is, the nearness of their situation io the North Country 
breeders, where they can get any number they want^ 
at any time, cheaper than they can rear them in a 
country where land is in general too good, and rented 
too dear for that purpose : and especially as, in conse- 
quence of th.e great demand for the Bath and London 
niarkets, calves "vrill pay Ipietter to be sofa} for veal than 

to 
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tttlM kept for stock. Bat perhaps tbe real rauMm is^ 
tket ^' pride of stock,^' which, operating like the pdde 
of diedp and horses in South Wiltshire, has gradnalljr 
led the farmers to an emulation in beauty and si^e more 
than in usefulness and profit, and which pride the 
breeders hare not been wanting in using ever^ artifice 
%o create and promote. 

Two ostensible reasons ai^ given by the dairy far* 
Hlers for continuing this kind of stock, viz. that thejT 
can make more cheese from each cow ; and that these 
cows will yield more, when turned off to be fatted, 
(faM liny otheir^sort. ' 

The quantities of cheese produced from each cow in 
this district, is certainly, as Mr. Marshall justly ob« 
seizes, amazingly greater than is common in any othev 
cheese-making country ; sometimes as high as 4|cwt« 
oT'H^ 5cwt. per cow, seldom lower than Scwt.: per* 
ha(ltf'S|cwt. is a good average, in a good cheese- 
ifiakihg year, for every cow that calves in proper time* 
But the second reason, viz. that this kind of cows pr0)» 
dttce more than any other kind when sold for fatting^ is 
an answer to the first, for this simple cause, that they 
are biirs:er. If, tlterefore, it can be proved, as the op- 
posers of thiv breed say it ensily can, that four cows of 
ft smaller Mze will, with the same food, prodoee as 
niiGh or niore cheese* than three of tbe large long«homed 
kind, it will be easy to shew, that tbe smaller kind will 
be the most eligibh* stock ; first, bocause, in case of tbe 
Mnih of an animal, the loss is not io serions ; and 
principally, because tbe weight of a large animal is an 
essential injury to land, whose great fault is its being 
alfeady too cold and wet. Besides^ it k allowed, even 
Hy the advocates for this kind of cow, tbal tbey do noi 
come to perfettioo imtil they aie at leatl two yeais older 

than 
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t|ian cows df a.riilaller lind; aind that whaterer mar 

, le comparative merifs of the female, the oxen are 
orrtaiiily hot only the ugliest, bat the worst and least 
taleable ofall kinds bred in this kingdom. 

Thesearetinfloubledly two objections against a dairjr- 
man breeding bis own stock out of the long«homed kind 
of cows ; and yet no intelligent man will deny, the use, 
and indeed the necessity, of breeding his own stock, 
where it can be possibly effected, ^s nO cows ever settle. 
, so well in a dairy as those actually bred on it. 

Many attempts have been made lately to supplant 
the long-horned cows, by introducing the Devonshiie 
kind into this district. The comparative merits of the 
two species is very warmly contested : the Devonshire 
cow undoubtedly gets ripe at an earlier age than the 
long-horned cow, and being a smaller animal, is less 
liable to tread and poach out the wet lands ; it it'^dis- 
posed to get fat at an earlier age, and when fat,'f|{<AFa 
greater comparative value to the butcher than almort 
any other kind, and is much better calculated than the 
long-horned cow for those who breed for the purpose 
of fatting. 

How far these properties, particularly that remark* 
able disposition of getting fat at an early age, may an* 
swer the general purpose of a dairy where milk alone is 
lequired, remains to be proved. It is possible that 
each of the two kinds of cows may be most proper 
for the particular purposes for which they are kept ; 
but the supporters of the Devonshire cows say, that 
they are equally good milkers with the long-horned 
species ; and yet that they are so much smaller, and 
eat so much less food, that three of these may be kept 
on the same land as will keep two long-homed cows« 
If this pap be proved^ the question 13 decided at once, 

Tbei^ 
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There seems to be an increasing opinion qf the, ineriti 
of the Devonshire kind; and perhaps if half so anarch 
-^^ and attention had been paid to the breed of the 
Devonshire cows, as has been bestowed on the, longv* 
honied kind, they might have been^^till more im- ' 
' pr9yed, and the comparison might have been mndt 
more in their favour. - 

Whatever may be the real comparative merits of. the 
two kinds of cows for the dairy, there is not a doubt 
font the Devonshire kind are tlie most proper for fet- 
ting ;' and as to the oxen bred from the two kinds, it 
would be injustice to the Devonshire oi^en even to xiiakc 
m comparison between them. 

Oxen. — There are some oxen kept for tillage in this 
district, but they are not in general use ; and notwitfa« 
8ti|ti^ing oxen are common on similar soils in Giouces- 
tcfsUre, Iiorscs are by fac the, greatest favourites here. 
The reasons given for not using oxen are, that in the 
north-west part of the county, where the land is chiefly 
arable, the present system of sheep«foIding requires ^1 
the grass for the sheep stock, and, of course, there is 
but little room for oxen. 

In the interior part of .the county, where th^ fUian- 
tity of arable land is comparatively small, there are 
few farmers who do not wish to keep two, three, or 
four horses, and those are usually sufficient for their 
ploughing. If ^hey kept mares ibr this purpose, aiid 
jbred colts, the expense of keeping them would not be 
all loss ; but the comparative profit of many branches 
iOf agriculture, not only in Wiltshire, but in all other 
counties, is seldooi enquired into. Men^ in, geiveral, 
arefon4 of. walking M thje v/Q,y in which. their iutfaers 
walked safely ; and nothing teii^s to strengthen their 

attach- 
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Attabhment to it inore than the accidental fall of an en* 
terprising mind, who attempts to deviate from it. 

breeding oxen is not the fashion in WilCshive; an^ 
irhere they are not bred, it is in vain to tliink of intio* 
ducing them generally. Why so few are bred in tlie 
coanty, and particalarly in those parts of this district 
where grass land abounds, is a question not easily an« 
iswered. 

The dairymen say, that the advantages which ihek 
situation gives them of sending their veal to London 
and Bath markets, makes it more their interest to fiit 
their calves than to wean them for stock ; but the op- 
ponents of the long-horned cows say, that the oxen afe 
generally so ugly, and the heifers frequently such bad 
milkers, that the former arc never certain of breeding 
•uch as they would wish to keep ; ^nd therefore, ibty 
prefer buying cows (of which they can have a choice) 
to breeding them, and to use horses for the ploog^'ia* 
stead of oxen. ^ 

As this point has been long obstinately contested, and 
as the best farmers and most intelligent men in the dis- 
trict have not yet decided thereon, it is probable that 
each party may be in a certain degree right, and there- 
fore neither absolutely wrong. 



SECT. II. — SHEEP. 

Mant sheep are bred in this district; some on the 
folding system, and some purposely for fatting. The 
number folded has certainly decreased, and perhaps a 
still greater decrease will and ought to take place, on 
land which may be appropriated to a better purpose. 

The 
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,:iJ%e deccease in the .number of :$heep iH'ed ia fSWHf 
fmiis of the JkiAgdom, and the ¥a8|t incrca^e.m ll%e mn- 
itoiption of mQitoD, seems.a ;p(iradox» Mihidi ;C9A4ie 
lU^ffunted for in fio other vfhj thuni;]^ i;uppo«qg, wl^ 
tis tfertttiely the "fact, that the animal is nowJiille^ at 
•aa earlier age than it was formerly, Sooie .years agQy 
'sheepswere not considered eatable till they .were fooCy 
five, or six years old; at this day, three-fourths of 
them are killed at ojc before they arrive at two years 
old : the old sorts of sheep did not come early enough 
to perfection to do ihi», and new sorts weTe necessary.'. 
This laid the foundation of that spirit of sheep-breed- 
ijs^j which has been carried to a pitch, particukrly in 
deiocstet-shire, almost beyond credibility ; and thb 
'Spirit (though sometimes wrongly applied) has cnaUetl 
4lie'kin^dom to furnish a supply for ibe iiicivasiiig' de- 
mand for mutton. 

• UTe observed, in our description of Soutb*east- Wilt- 
shire, that for the two distinct purposes of folding and 
'fettling, two kinds of sheep wre necessary, viz. a 4(104 
to walk, and a kind to stand still : the latter, which 
conoe early to perfection, are the best calculated for 
this district, where in some parts the land is adapted 
to a convertible system of corn and grass, and in others 
there is a proper mixture of arable and pasture land ; 
' and this practice of breeding sheep purposely for fat- 
"ting at an early age, seems to gain ground, more espe- 
cially since the Leicestershire sheep, which are pecu- 
liarly adapted to that purpose, have been introduced. 

•Xbere are yet left in North Wilts a few flocks of ibe 

-native Wiltshire homed sheep, possessii^ qualities of 

'^peffiection both for folding and fatting. They stand 

abort in the kg^ with wool under tbeir bellies ; . are 

wide 
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wide and lieaTy in their hind qaartera, lif^t Hi Ui0 
fan quarters and in all their ofial, n ith the Romn 
nose^ and quick piercing eyes. These are in the bands 
of a few fiirmers near Broad Hinton. The much lepiiled 
Mr.Westcar has tor many years bouf^htewes firom these 
flocks, and &tted them with their^ lambs in fiackiii|F« 
hamshire* 



SECT* III. — ^PIOS, 

Pigs are considered a necessary appendage to eveiy 
dairy farm, and great numbers are . reared with the 
whey and ofial of the dairy ; there are also many fatted i 
barley-meal, mixed with whey, is the general fisitting 
food ; pease are not so much used as formerly. 

The general kind of pig is a mixture of the long^ 
eared white with the black, African, or negro figf 
which cross has been found to be a .very great improve- 
ment* 



SBCT. IV. — STOCK PATTED FOR SALE. 

There are great numbers both of cattle and sheep 
fatted in this district. The cattle consist chiefly of 
long-horned cows turned off from the dairies, and of 
oxen bought from different countries, partictdarly 
from Devonshire; they are usually bought in veiy 
early in the spring, so as, if possible, to be finished 
with grass i but the largest and latest are tiAen iato 

the 
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the stalls, and finis!ied with dry meat, chiefly hay. 
The improved breed of Herefordshire cattle has of late 
been much in repute with North Wiltshire graziers ; 
they arc nearly as fine in the bone as the Devon, and 
generally increase in size after being a short time in 
these rich pastures. 

Corn is but little in use for fatting cattle in this dis- 
trict: of late, potatoes have been introduced for winter 
fatting, dressed with isteani, and mixed with cut hay 
or straw, as is mentioned in the description of the 
South-east District, and found to answer. 

Bath takes off many of the fat cattle of this district ; 
many are sold at Salisbury market, for the consump- 
lion of Hants and the adjoining counties ; but the 
greatest number go to Smithfield. 

The sheep fatted in this district are usually bought 
m at the Michaelmas fairs : the principal object is, to 
fat them during the winter on land that will not bear 
the treading of heavy catili*. Sonv*times ewes with 
3amb are bought, with llio ir'/entirn of fatting both ewe 
^nd lamb in tl»C8ucreedii!g summt^r. 

Bolh cattle and slurp arc iattod not only by pro- 
fessed graziers, but freqii'*n'Iy by t!ie dairymen, and 
sometimes to the injury of the dairy, particularly when 
sheep, by being kept on too late in the spring, injure 
the hay crop, or prevent the cov/s from being turned 
early to gsass. 
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[In the following Chapters it is no longer necessary to keep the Agricol* 
tural Districts separate, the remarks being applicable to both*] 



CHAP. XV. 



UURAL ECONOMY. 



SECT. I. — LABOUR. 

THE price of labour in agriculture varies const* 
derably in diflferent parts of this county, and is chiefly 
affected by proximity iOy or distance from, the mana- 
facturiug towns. 

In a great part of South Wiltshire, where the inha* 
bitants are very little influenced by the manufacturers, 
the prices of labourers in husbandry are nearly nni- 
form; but these prices have been gradually on the 
advance. 

Thirfy years ago the common winter price was lOd. 
per day ; from tliat it gradually rose to \8d. per day, 
which now may be called the general price, though in 
many instances it has risen to 20d, per day. 

The price of labour is usually the same throughout 
the year, with the exception of harvest-time, both 
for hay and corn, when an advance is given, either in 
money, or by an addition in victuals and drink. 

If the advance be in money, it is usually 3^. per 
weekji and commonly for six or sevea weeks; bat this 

allowance 
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allowance varies both in price and contlnuancCi 
C^ccording to the plenty of labourers and the length of 
ihe harvest. 

In the corn district, the resident labourers are seU 
Horn numerous enough to get in the harvest. ^' Task« 
ers,'* or " labourers by compact ;" from the more 
populous parts of the county, as from Somersetshire 
and other neighbouring counties, cut the wheat by the 
acre. The price is about 8^. to 10;. per acre in good 
seasons, with ah allowance of small-beer, and a supper 
once, twice, or oftencr, per week. The wives and 
' children of the resident labourers assist in this opera* 
lion, while the resident labourers themselves are fully 
employed in securing the com. 

In cutting the Lent corn few ** taskers" are employed, 
the resident labourers being generally suflScient. The 
price is seldom higher than Ss, per acre for mowing, 
and Is. 3d. for forking, &c. ; the raking being 'done 
by women and children by the day. The price of 
mowing field -grass is §5. 6d, per acre; meadow grass 
4*. to 5;. per acre. The prices of women's labour are 
usually lOd. per day during hay and corn harvest, 
and 8rf. per day during the rest of the year ; and gene- 
rally without the addition of beer, except in harvest, 
-when small-beer is commonly allowed them. 

The hours at which labour commences and ceases, 
vary but little in the two districts. In winter the la- 
bourers work, of course, from day -light till dark; in 
summer, usually from six to six, except in hay-mak« 
ing and harvest, when they arc expected to work early 
and late. 

But the hours of rest are very various. In some 
parts half an hour is allowed for breakfast, and an 
honr for dinner s in others, an hour for each meal ; and 

p 2 in 
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in a few, one only meal of an hour, is allo^ccd (fr 
eleven to twelve) during Novcmberi December, and 
January. 

The ploughmen go out at eight o'clock, and return 
at four, except in times of emergency* The distance of 
the lands of a Wiltshire farm from home, prevents the 
custom that is adopted in some counties, of making 
two journeys a day, and dining between them. 

Wiltshire labourers in general are strong and robust, 
and not deficient in expertness in what they undertake ; 
in some branches (hnrdle and hedge-making, for in* 
stance), very ingenious ; but there is a remarkablt 
slowness in the step, not only of the shepherds, whose 
laziness is proverbial, but also particularly of the 
ploughmen, and which they also teach their hones, that 
is noticed by every person who has seen the labourers of 
other countic*s, particularly of Norfolk. The common 
step of a ploughman and his horses in the last«meli« 
tioned county, is often three miles and an half in an 
hour. In South Wiltshire frequently little more than 
two 

If the quick step of the Norfolk plonghman proceeds 
from the dryness and cleanness of the sands of that 
county, it is possible that the dirtin^s, and in {mrtica- 
lar tlie ^' clingincss,'* if I may be allow(Kl to use thi 




%vord, of the Wiltshire white lands, may tend to il ii \i ii ^ 
the btep of the Wiltshiiv plonghman ; but on whatevei 
sort of soil this slow step was learnt, it certainly 
now practised equally on all. 

Farmers are gn^atcr suflcirers than they icAagine by M 
this habitual indolence of their workmen; and it is m 
only at plough, but in all other kinds of employ, that 
this indolence is visible ; it seems instinctive in the whoh 
district, even in the children. 

SECT. 
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SBCT. II.— PBICB OP PROVISIONS. 

I 

.The price of provisions in Wiltshire, more partlcu* 
larlj ia the South-cast part of the county, when com* 
pHred to the other Western counties, may be said to be 
high. 

As the South-east or down part of the county pro* 
duces very few articles of human food except wheat, this 
is the only article which can be said to be cheap in that 
district* ; and so great an influence have the Bath and 
London markets on the price of other commodities which 
are raised in the north and western parts of the county, 
Ihat butchers'-meat, butter, and cheese, more especi* 
ally the two former are usually at least ten per cent, 
dearer on an average at Sarum, than at Shepton* Mal- 
let in Somersetshire, and sometimes even 20 per cent* 
liigher than at Exeter, and as these causes are likely 
io be permanent, the effects will most probably be the 
yame. 

The certain demand for, and consequently the high 
prices of the produce of this county, is undoubtedly^ 
• as has been before observed, an advantage to the land- 
holders; but the same circumstance may be fairly 
deemed a disadvantage to them, so far as regards the 
' state of the labourers. Although the wages of labour- 
» eiB have been considerably increased within these few 
' years, yet they are now barely sufficient lor their sub- 
sistence ; and a few days illness will bring them to tlie 
parish. 

The parish-rates arc of course very high, and daily 

* As thb obeerratioQ hat been generally true, the ftfcicnt high pric« 
9f wheat does cot induce zne to alter j[;hci report. 
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increasing ; and if the system ne^vly adopted in the 
clothing manufactories, of spinning the wool by ma- 
chines, which formerly was done by women and chiU 
dren, become universal, the price of labour must still 
be very considerably advanced. 



8ECT. III. — FUEL, 

Another great cause of the distress of the poor in 
many parts of this county, and particularly on tbe 
Downs, is the scarcity of fuel. 

Coals are advanced very considcrablj'^, and let the 
price of carriage be never so much, reduced, by good 
roads, or even by canals, coals must still be dear in 
many parls of the county. 

Wood is the natural, and should be the depending 
fuel, of a great part of Wiltshire. 

How necessary, therefore, is it for those who have 
woods, to preserve them; and for those who have 
none, to plant some. But as this must necessarily be 
a work of time, it is useful to hint, that as a quicker 
remedy for this alarming inconvenience, a few acres of 
furze might be preserved from tlie plough in those pa* 
rishes where it already grows, and sown in those where 
there is none*. It may be sown cither alone or with a- 
crop of barley, white oats, or buck«wheat, and if pre- 
served from cattle, will be fit to cut in three or four 
years, it likes a dry situation, and if there be a depth 
of soil, it does not signify how poor it is. This might 

• Furze is a very tender plant when young, and should therelbre be 
protected from cattle. It should not be 50wn (ill late in April, or early ia 
May, 

be 
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he sold for fuel, to those ivbo could afford to buy it, 
and given instead of parish relief, to those who could 
not. Those who have hearts to feel for the distresses of 
the poor, would by this expedient gratify their huma* 
nity ; and those (if such there be) who feel only for the 
preservation of their hedges, would find this a more 
effectual way to prevent wood-stealing, than a whip 
or a prison. 

It is a melancholy fact, that without any particular 
acts of oppression on the part of the farmers, or of 
dissoluteness on the part of the poor, the labourers 
of many parts of this county, and of the South-east 
District in particular, may be truly said to be at 
this time in a wretched condition. The dearness of 
provisions, the scarcity of fuel, and above all, the 
failure of spinning-work for the women and children, 
have put it almost out of the power of the village 
poor to live by their industry, and have unfortu« 
nately broken that independent spirit, which in a 
very peculiar degree formerly kept the Wiltshire la- 
bourers from the parish books. The farmers complain, 
and with reason, that the labourers do less work than 
formerly, when in fact the labourers are not able to 
work as they did at a time when they lived better. 

There is no necessity of heightening this melancholy 
picture ; every landholder of the county knows it too 
well, and the resident magistrates in particular have it 
daily in their view ; and to their credit be it spoken, 
the landholders are using every exertion, by premiums, 
bounties, and other indulgences, to introduce new 
kinds of employ for the poor, to supply the loss of 
spinning wool, or to induce the manufacturers still to 
put out their wool, by offering bounties equal to what 
can be saved by spinning it at home by machines. 

P 4 Ci^AP. . 
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CHAP. XVI. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

AS CONNECTED WITU AORlCyLTURC, 



SECT. I. — ^ROADS. 

^HERE arc few counties in this kingdom it\ 
^hich turnpike-roads arc so numerous as in Wiltshire, 
The great thoroughfares from the cast anc! iontli parta 
of the kingdom, and particularly from London to Bath 
and Bristol, and many other part* of the West of Cng« 
land, passing through the count y^. 

There are no less than ten principal turnpike-roads 
tvhich pass through Wiltshire, viz. three from Lon- 
don to Bath and Bristol ; two from Oxford to Bath 
and Bristol; three through Salisbury into Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall ; one from Ports- 
mouth and Southampton to Bath; and one from 
Salisbury through Devizes to Oxford ; besides a nam* 
ber of intersecting turnpike-roads in almost every part 
of the county ; and to the credit of the county it may 
be remarked, that there are few parts of the kingdom 
in which the system of making and keeping turn* 
pike-roads in repair, is so well known and practise^. 

The private roads, like those of all other parts of the 
liingdoro, are good or bad, in proportion to the plenty 
or scarcity of materials. Till lately, those in the north 
part of the county were bad to a proverb ; but the in- 
troduction of several new turnpike-roads in thatdistrict, 
has not only stimulated the inhabitants to make good 
their approaches to them, but has also enabled them to 
flitch materials for that purpose. 

Si&CT. 
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SECT. II. CANALS. 

The canals in this county arc: — 1. The Thames and 
Severn Canal, %?hich passes througli onlj a small part 
of the extreme south boundary of Wiltshire. — 2. The 
Kennet and Avon Canal, from the river Kennet at New« 
bury, in Berks, to the river Avon at Batli, in Somer- 
setshire, passing through the very heart of the county, 
by the towns of Devizes and Bradford. — 3. The Wilts 
and Berks Canal, which enters the county from Berk« 
Bbire, near South Marston; passes by Swinden and 
Wootton Basset, and with branches to Chippenham 
and Calne, extends southwards to Melksham, near 
vhich town it unites with the Kennet and Avon. 

As these canals terminate westwardly in the coal 
counties of Somerset, and in the river Severn, opposite 
the collieries in Wales, great part of the county of 
Wilts is supplied with coal at all seasons of the year, 
and although the price be occasionally high, yet the 
^rtainty of obtaining them for money is desirable. 



SECT. HI.— MANUFACTURES. 

The extent of manufactures in the county of Wilts 
is very great ; but the woollen manufactory is by far 
the most general. 
. Salisbury manufactures great quantities of flannels 
and fancy woollens, and has a considerable manufac* 
tory of cutlery and steel goods, perhaps for excellence 
of workmanship superior to any in the kingdom. Wil- 
toO| a large manufactory of car^x^ts and fancy woollens. 

Devizes 



SIS MAMUFACTURES. 

Devizes a considerable manufactory cliicfly of fancy 
i¥OolIens. Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster, West- 
bnry, and all the adjacent towns and villages, from 
Chippenham to Heytesbury inclusive, carry on most 
extensive woollen manufactories, principally of super- 
fine broad cloths, kerseymeres and fancy cloths. 

At Mere and its neighbourhood there is a roanufac- 
iory of linen, chiefly dowlas and bed-ticks. A\ Airl- 
beam, a manufactory of cotton goods, chi<^f!y lustians 
and thicksets. At Swindon and its neighbourhood « a 
considerable manufactory of gloves. There is' iiuleed 
scarcely a town in the county that has not a roanufac* 
ture of some kind or other. 

The vast population of the county of W ilf s, occa- 
sioned by its various and extensive manufactories, and 
the daily increase of population of Bath and Bristol, 
occasions a never-failing demand for all the produc- 
tions of the land of this county. 

The whfat, and in particular the barley, the cheese 
and butt'jr, and every other necessary of human food^ 
are sure tp find a market. 

These are undoubtedly advantages, and very great 
ones, to the landholders of this county in general ; but 
perhaps more to the landholders at :i few n:ilcs distance 
from the seat of manufactures, than to those immedi- 
ately on the spot. 

It seems to be allowed, even by the manufacturers 
themselves, that although the nation derives an inesti- 
mable advantage from manufacture, in a general and 
commercial point of view, and though the landholders 
throughout the kingdom have been able to advance the 
rents of their lands very considerably in consequence of 
an increased consumption of its produce, yet the ma- 
nufactures are not always blessings to the landed in- 
terest 
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tcrest of the county where tbej are immediateljr sUa- 
a ted. 

The advantages arising to the landed interest in th^ 
immediate neighbourhood of large manufactories are^ 
an Increased demand, and of course an increased price 
for the produce of the land ; but this extends only to t^ 
few articles of daily indispensable consumption, such as 
milk, butter, poultr;|r9 liay, straw, &c. In the heavy 
necessaries of life, such as wheat, barley, oats^ cheese^ 
batchers*-meat, &c. the advantages are shared by Ihie 
landholders at a distance. 

The disadvantages to the landholders on the spot^ 
ftrean increased population, and that of the most unde* 
sirable kind, viz. labouring poor, who in times of a 
quick trade raise the price of labour almost beyond the 
reach of a farmer ; and when trade in general, or that 
single branch to which they have been brought up, 
fails, fall a burden on the poor-rates, greater than the 
land is well able to bear. In the woollen manufactories 
of ibis district, this has long been the co;nplaint of the 
landholders; and yet the manufacturers have hitherto 
made them in some degree a compensation by theem* 
ploy that they have furnished in spinning-work to the 
women and children of the labourers in agriculture. 

But unfortunately for the landholders, even this com* 
pcnsation seems likely soon to beat an end, by tlie gene^ 
ral introduction of machines to supply the place of ma« 
nual labour, whereby all those parts of the manufactory 
that have been done in the country villages, will be 

now done at the immediate residence of the manufac- 

f 

tarers. The consequence to the landholders we have 
already observed. The consequences to the manufac- 
turors are not yet known. IIow far the general introduce 
tion of machines may aifect this part of the kingdom, or 

the 



the kingdom at large, by making those manufactoriea 
moveable tbat have hitherto been fixtures, time must 
determine. 

In some parishes near Stourton and Maiden Bradley, 
the poor have lattarly been supplied with flax from the 
neighbouring manufactories in Dorsetshire, and with 
«Qk from the throwsters at Bruton, in Somersetshire. 
The spinning of silk is an admirable employ ment for the 
poor of any village. Women and girls vfork at home, 
and children are sent to spin at a school appointed for 
the purpose, under the management of a mistress, with 
the occasional attendance of the manufacturer. The 
raw material is weighed out, and the work weighed 
back again, deducting for waste from tbespinning*mo* 
ney ; and the great value of the article requiring care 
to secure their weekly earnings, has taught the cot- 
tagers of these villages a degree of carefulness in gene* 
ral, which was before but little known to them. The 
money stopt in their earnings, is, by the indulgence 
of the throwster, once a year, at their time of holiday 
(commonly Easter or Whitsuntide), divided equally 
amongst the constant spinners of every parish, thereby 
exciting in them a stimulus to future exertions. 



SECT. IV.— THE POOR. 



See Poor-rates, Labour, Manufactures, &c. &c< 
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SECT, V. — POPULATION. 

i. 



The following Tables are extracted from a book 
entituled, '^ Enumeration,'' printed in pursuance of 
an Act 41 Geo* III. for taking an account of the Popu« 
lation of Great Britain, and the increase or dimination 
thereof. 
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V 

SECT. VI. MARKETS* 



Wiltshire is peculiarly fortunate in cotn markets; 
Warminster, Devizes, and Salisbury, have each a 
large proportion of dealers from the adjacent counties. 
Of thescj and indeed of all corn marketsy Warmin- 
ster ranks the highest. The universal custom of selling 
at a pi7c/Ke(f market in the morning, and of receiving 
all the money the same day (generally before three 
o^clock), brings farmers frequently hither from a great 
distance. It is calculated that the quantity of com 
and grain sold at Warminster market, amounts to 9000 
quarters per week. 

Bath and Bristol receive large supplies, especially of 
malting barley, from Warminster and Devizes. 

Salisbury, as a cattle market, is one of the best and 
greatest out of London. Southampton and Portsmouth^ 
and almost the whole of Hampshire, are supplied from 
this town ; which is so situated, as to take not only 
the beasts intended for its own market, but large droves 
of cattle destined for London ; which, in a quick time, 
are frequently sold at Salisbury. The market days are, 
at Warminster on Saturday s,^ Devizes on Thursdays, 
Salisbury on Tuesdays, and a cattle market on every 
other Tuesday, called the fortnight's market. 

There are other towns in this county which havir 
pretty good markets, viz. Swindon for cattle, Marlbo- 
rough for <x>m and cheese, &c. &c.. . 

As to the dairy productions, these are roost com- 
monly sent off to the factors in London, Bath, and 
Bristol. 

Butter of a superior quality, and excellent cream 
cheeses, are sent into Salisbury from the adjacent 
W2^t0r-me^ow8 of Britford| &c. 

tECT« 
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6ECT..VII. WEIGHTS AND MBASUBES. 

• 4 

Weights. — Butter usually sold by the pound, which 
was formerly 18 oz., now generally weighs 16 oz. 
Cheese is usually sold by the cwt. (112 lb.) 
Fat cattle, particularly pigs, are usually sold by the 
score of 201b. 

Measures » — A bushel of corn was till lately nine gal« 
Ions and nearly a quart, but is now generally reduced 
to the statute measure of eight gallons. 

Wheat, beans, pease, and vetches, are' nsusilly sold 
by the sack of four bushels. 

^ Barley and oats usually sold by the quarter of eij^hi 
bushels. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



AGRICULTURAt SOCIETIES. 



THERE is no society instituted in this county 
for the improvement of agriculture; but the great num« 
ber of Wiltshire members that help to compose that 
truly respectable body called the *^ Bath and Weii of 
England Society," is a convincing proof there is a 
turn for improvement in the county, and that althoogh 
there may be a few errors in the practice of Wiltshire 
farmers, they do not arise from a too stubborn attadi* 
moit to old opinions and customs, but in some instances 
even from attempts to get rid of those hindrances to 
improvements by adopting new modes, which, though 
at first sight they appeared very plausible, experience 
Las shewn inadequate to the end proposed. But as a 
general spirit is now excited throughout the country 
to attempt improvements, there is no doubt that it will 
in time fix upon proper objects. 

The great design of the Board of Agriculture, is to 
point out those objects throughout the kingdom ; and 
the fanners #f Wiltshire, it is believed, will not be tfie 
last to avail themselves of the benefits that may be ex<!> 
peded to arise from the publication of the valuable pa- 
pers OQ Agriculture, which are daily forwarded to that 
HoDouiabk Institution. 
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CONCLUSION. 



SECT. I. — BfiKBPICIAL FRACT1CE6. 

Dmry Sysietn.-^The systebi of making cheese^ fti 
practised in North Wiltshire, would certainly be of 
the greatest service in many parts of the kingdomi if 
it could be introduced into them ; and the production 
of good cheese in this district from land totally dissi* 
milar, as stated in the preceding observations, shews 
that the goodness of this article does not depend so 
much on soils or situations as is generally imagined ; 
indeed it is well known, that the fame of this district 
for good cheese, is not very ancient. The ciroumstanac 
of its being sold for Gloucester cheese, till within these 
few years, shews that Gloucestershire bad tiie name 6rftt» 
though the quantity iiow made in that county is far less 
than what is made in this district, according to the re- 
port of Mr. Marshall, who spent mnch time in both 
tricts, for the purpose of examining into this 
branch of rural economy. 

Many of the best dairy farms in the district appear, 
as has been already stated, to have been in aa uneii» 
closed state of arable, at no very remote period of anli- 
qatljr, and matiy of the &rm houses and buildings ap 
pear to be of modern erection. 

The convenient situation of the houses and buildings 
of a great part of the dairy farms of this distriot, shews 
that many exchanges in property must have taken 
place befioM this desiffid>b oirciimstaiioe conld be ob- 

s 4 tained ; 
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taioed; an object well worth imitation in all coaiitries 
where it can possibly be adopted ; and perhaps there 
is no single Ippal circunists^Qce tl^at contributes so 
much to the excellence of the dairy system of this disv 
trict, as the general convenient situation of the lands 
round the houses as a common centre, so that the dairy y 
men are able to drive all their pi»yrf home 4q milking, 
and thereby to put all their milk together of an equal 
temperature; and by beginning their work much earlier 
in the morning, they can make cheese twice a day 
during the whole season. This is impossible to be 
done, where servants must be sent to milk com in de« 
tached and distant enclosures, as is too frequently the 
case in. many dairy countries, and particularly in the 
county of Somerset. 

Good butter is made in every part of the kingdom, 
because the process is simple and well known; and if 
the same methods were practised in making cheese in 
other countries, as arc used in this, there is no reason 
why cheese of the same goodness might not be made 
there. 

As Mr. Marshall blis so fully detailed the methods 
used by the North W iltshire dairy-women, it is uqnef 
cessary to repeat them here. 

But it may be proper to add one general remark on 
.making cheese, viz. that there are few countries which 
foe famous for bad cheese, where the reason may not 
be traced 'much oftener to a fundamental fiiult in the 
process of making, and particularly in that essential 
article the rennet, than to any particular local fiialt c^ 
the soil or situation, or even to want of care and atten<* 
r tion in the dairy -woman. 

Draining. ^^Anoihet practice in this district^ is tfaf 
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attention that has been paid of late yean to the drain* 
mg of land. 

* The great object of manure is to warm and exoite a 
ferm^tation, but the land must first be in a stale to re* 
edve it, or it i6 useless to put it on. ' Manure may lai 
"Well be thrown into vmtcr, as be put upon land soaked 
and poisoned with water. 

This improvement, which may be called the ba«i^ 
of all other improvements in a wet cold country, can 
never be too much recommended, and is worthy of 
imitation in many other countries, where, though 
4^unily necessary' as in this district, no attention is 
{laid to it. 



' SECT.. IX.~-IMf AOVBMBNTS FOR CONSIDERATIOIT. 

' Breed of Cows. — ^The management of the dairy part 
of this district has been a source of so much profit 
as well as credit to the county, that it certainly must 
^i its principle be rights and while tliere is so much to 
admire, it would be invidious io cavil at trifles : whe- 
ther the dairy-men are wrong or right in their choice of 
the kind of cows, will probably be hereafter determined. 
If they could buy another kind of cows immediately 
-fit for the pa^l, as easily, as they can the long-horned 
ones, it is probable that kind might not be sd univer* 
jsal; but it is jdear.that they think they get nothing by 
breeding their own «tock, and perhaps they may think 
jright. 

The cows they, buy are bred in a country whose 
^cheese does not stand so high in repute as that of North 
-Wilts, and of course m^y. 1^ bfcd ch^per than they 

could 
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could breed them at borne ; but if ibis aTgument is well 
foondcd, are the North Wiltshire dairymen right in 
bttin^ calves I Does not the faliing of calves consume 
ss much milk as tlic weaning of calves, and would not 
the additional cheese they could make, if iheir cows 
drnpt in March or April, instead of January or Febru- 
ary, pay as much or more than fat calves; without rec- 
koning the inj^iry done to liie consliltition of the cows 
by calving repeatedly in the winter ? Undoubtedly no- 
thing has contributed so much to keep up the high 
price of cheese and butter, as llic amazing increase of 
Inte yenrs in the quantity of winter veal sold, not only 
in the London market, bal iu almost all the towns in 
the kingdom. 

North Wiltshire mmt eend its veal to London mar* 
kct on the same terms as other counties within the 
same distance can do, while that veal is mode at the 
loss of cheese which would yield 20 or 30 per cent, 
more than the average price of cheese made in those 
counties. This is the reason given, why North Wilt- 
shire dairymen wean so few calves, and why they make 
so little butter for sale : the Bame reason seems to apply 
against tltcir fatting calves. 

But this is meant as a hint for consideration, rathcx 
than an object of censure. 

Arable Alanagement ■• — As to the management of a»- 
Me land,* North Wiltshire certainly does not shine. 

It is a happy thing for the landholders of the districta 
that the predilection of the occupiers is so strung for 
pasture land. Land so cold, and so wet in its nature, 
as a great part of ihe vale land of this district, can ne- 
ver be permanently improved while under the plough. 
The bare meDtion of a known fact^ that the compara* 
- -— tiT« 
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Cm vtlue of land of equal native goodness, in a pes* 
tnie or an arable state, is usaally as three to two, is a 
tnfioient proof of this. The lands tiiat are cold and 
wet should be laid down to grass ai^ drained, -and thia 
would increase the quantity of manure for ihewaroa 
and dry lands, which would be very profitably kq[it in 
tillage. 

This particnlady applies to all the deep cold soila 
between Chippenham and Wootton Basset. 

As to ihe stondbrash land in the north-west part oC 
ihe^district, it has been already observed, that the go* 
neral system of husbandry, and pMrticularly the almost 
entile dependence on ihe nhccj^foid for manure, is not 
strictly correct in many parts of this district. Ail the 
light and dry parts which require treading to make 
them closer j are undoubtedly proper for sheep-folding^ 
but many of the wet cold parts are not at all calculated 
for that system. Those of the latter description are by no 
means fit or safe for sheep without draining, and as that 
is seldom practicable to any extent in an arable state, 
inany of them should be laid down to pasture. Those 
parts which are already laid down, are remarkably 
sweet^feeding ground ; and in that state of hudiandry 
the country would still be calculated for feeding sheep, 
butnot on a folding system. ^ The long-woolied sheep, 
either the Cotswokl or the Leicestershire, are particn* 
larly proper for land where a part might be alwajrs tn 
pasture, and the arable kept in that kind of husbandry 
that would product green winter crops.* 

In those parts of the country where the land is light 
and dry, the sheep»fold system might still be used. 
The laige farmers would be much better able to fidp« 
port a flo^ek, than fliey noiv are, by laying down the 
tret payts of their land to pasture, and sowing sainfoin 

on 
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on the (try and poor \mrh ; and the small farmers whose 
arable land required folding, woutd find it much nuMre 
profitable to take in sheep from the down farms to eat^ 
their green winter food, tbaiP'to keep stnail flocks of 
their own. 

' It has been already remarked, that Bolwkbstandinff 
the dairy system is so well understood, and is so rery 
profitable in this district^ there is nevcrtheleis a pro* 
pensity in many parts of it to grazing cattle. It is nn» 
Soubtodly for the interest of the community that cattle 
should be grazed some^ here, liut it also is their in<e« 
rest, and still more so the interest of eycry individaal, 
to apply his land to the purjposes which nature designed 
it* Nature never designed many parts of this district , 
and particularly tlie coUI wet parts wheie oak timlier 
is the natural weed of the country, for grazing. On 
those soils the summer is too shdrt for that purpose, and 
tbey never can be applied to so great advantage as the 
keeping of dairy cows» 



SECT. III.— OBSTACLES TO IMPROT£MENrs« 

T^EKB are two ob^cles to improvements in agri<» 
culture, which reqqiri^; to be particularly noticed iaare^ 
viz. 

rintj The frequency of small watcr-milb, as parti« 
cularly .injurious to water meadows : and, . 

Secondly J The difficulties thrown in the way of small 
fnc)osures of commonable lands, by the ex|)ense of an 
Act of Parliament ; the first applying more particularly 
to the peculiar husbaiidry of Wiltshire, an.d the second 
Hieing equally an obstacle to iipproyeqients ii^ every 

part 
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pM of the-kiDgdom, where tbcve are lands ttilt mcnr 
doaed. • 

Water-millt, which are vefy iramcrons in Wiltsbiir, 
and paTticolarly in (iie South-east Districts^ are m many 

instances exceedinglj injurious to water-meadows. 

It was formerly thought neceiiniry that every oiaiiior 
whose situation permitted it, should hare its own miUf 
for the conreniency of the tenants to grind their eonii 
and many of these mills remain at this day, although 
few people now grind their own corn, and although by 
the impTovtxl mechanism of mills, one can now do the 
work that three or four did formeriv* 

Between Warminster and Salisbury, a distance of 
about twenty miles, there are nearly twenty water-milb, 
although one third of the number <if well constructed) 
would be more th^n sufficient to do all the work of the 
country. Manj of these mills are very injurious to the 
watcr-meodoMs below them, and foequently prevcal 
the making new ones; and the same inconveoienceB 
exist on the rivers in general throughout the county^ 
and particularly in the South-east District; 

To remedy this, in all Acts of Parliament for endo- 
fiures, where there is a possibility of making water-mea- 
dows, or of improving those already made, power 
should be given to the Commissioners to take from the 
mills at stated times, all or such part of the water as 
should be absolutely necessary for the watcr-raeadowa 
below ; and where such mills are really unnecessary, 
to direct them to be taken away, such Coranii^iouers 
being at the same time empowered to fix an annual ren!(r 
charge to be paid to the owners of such mills so in- 
jured, by the owners of the land so benefited, as is doi»c 
in the cases of canals, subject to the like appeal as is 
allowed in canal acts. 

In 
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In parts of Ihe country which arc already enclosed, 

disputes frequently happen between owners of mills 

'"Slid owners of water-meadows, which are almost im- 

^ possible to be explained or ui^lerstood in a court of 

j* justice. 

A mode might perhaps be pracliciLble, of empower- 

^|ng Justices of the Peace at their quarter-sessions, to 

, order a reference to men of judgment in the neighbour- 

bood, and to make their award matter of record to 

'■ fcind the parties. 

The other obstacle to improvements in agriculture, 
" is the impediment thrown in the way of enclosures of 
' commonable lands, particularly where the quantity of 
* land is small, or the number of proprietors large, by 
the difficulty and expense of procuring Acts of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. 

It has been already remarked, that there are a great 
number of commou-ficlcis still remaining in Wiltshire, 
particularly in the Soutb-cast part of the county ; and 
ttut in the North-west part tlicre arc still many open 
' common pastures. These are undoubtedly obstacles to 
bU improvements in agriculture, and ought to be di- 
Tidcd without delay. 

There have been many common-fields lately enclosed 
in the Sonth-east part of the county, but in the North- 
west part enclosures have gone on very slowly for sonic 
years past. One reason has already been given for this, 
viz. the badness of the roads, and the difBcuUy and 
expense of making snch newmies as would be necessary 
in case of an enclosure. This impediment is now nearly 
jeraoved In North "Wiltshire, and good roads will ena- 
ble Ihe owners of the adjoining commonable land to 
make Ihe most of it. And there is not a doubt that tlic 
greatest part of the commonable lauds in the county 
nould 
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would soon be diyided, provided the legal difficulties 
which stand in the way of enclosures could be removeil* 

It is well known, that no commonable land, be it 
€Ter so ^raall, can be enclosed or divided without Act 
af Parliament, unless by the consent of all parties^ 
That consent is always difficult to lie obtained, and 
sometimes (particniarly where some of the propri^on 
are minors, or under any legal disability) ioiposaible* 
An Act of Parliament is then the only resort, but it fre- 
quently happens that the quantity of open land beloi^«> 
ing to one manor is insufficient to afford an expense of 
800/. for an act, besides the subsequent expense of work« 
kig a commission* And although the land^ownets of 
two or more manors might join in one act, yet it b a 
difficult matter to get titem to agree on the terms of it, 
especially when, as is often the case, their interests, or 
at least their claims on the commonaUe lands, clash 
and interfere with each othen 

The expenses of an Act of Parliament for an enclo* 
sure are not entirely occasioned by the fees of the two 
Houses, but by the delay and uncertainty of attend- 
ances in licndoii, owing to the multifarious and increas* 
ing business of Parliament, and which an Annihilation^, 
or even a reduction of those fees, would tend much 
inore to increase than prevent* 

jRemedy proposed. — There seems to be a mode by 
which this difficulty might be in a great measure obvi* 
ated, and small comraon-fields or commons divided at a 
trifling expense, viz. by empowering the Justices of the 
Peace to receive applications iforthat purpose at the quar- 
ter-sessions, and particularly in those cases where a great 
majority of the proprietors were consenting, or where 
the pbjections were chiefly founded on legal disability. 

Notion 
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Notice of the proposed application to tbeJuflltcef 
might be given (in the waj now prescribed by Parlia^ 
ment) in August or September ; the bill of tlie pro* 
ptmed regulations of the enclosure might be delivered 
at the Michaelmas sessions, and made public immedi-* 
hiely after : objections might be heard at the Epiphany 
sessions, and the bench might then determine for or 
against an enclosure* 

Those ivho doubt the competency of a Court of Quar-^ 
ter Sessions to do this business properly, w^ll consider 
that the local information so essential io the proper fram* 
ing an enclosure bill, may be obtained, and tkeobjec* 
tions of parties aggrieved may be investigated, not only 
much cheaper, but much belter, on the spot, than 
can possibly be done before Parliament; and those 
nvho think it nould be giving too much power to 
Justices of the Peace, will consider that they haT« 
already a greater power than this, viz. the hearing 
and determining appeals tliat may cpme from parties 
aggrieved under enclosure Acts passed by Parliament* 
And indeed if it were thought necessary, all possible 
lity of partiality might be prevented, by prc^scribed 
rules and regulations as to the proportional majority 
of consenting proprietors absolutely necessary to th^ 
passing an order for an enclosure. 

It may perhaps be expected by some, that In $|)enk- 
iiig of obstacles to improvements in agriculture, tlic 
payment of tithes in kind should be mentioned^ and 
some plan proposed for its abolition* ; but it is iiot to be 
expected that so great an alteration in the policy of the 
kingdom, involving so many valuable interests, and 



* 'I'hc author*s opinion on a commutation for tithes has already be A 
published, in the Papers of the Bath and West of England AgricuHaral 
VWiety. 

import* 
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important consequences, can be effected from the crude 
and undigested schemes of an humble individual. The 
Board of Agriculture may perhaps hereafter be able, 
from the combined information that will be collected 
by them, to determirve whether any thing can be done 
in this important business, and what measures are the 
most likely to give general satisfaction to the parties in* 
terested. 

However the payment of tithes in kind may be an 
obstacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in general, 
it is but common justice to the Clergy of the county of 
Wilts to remark, that so far as respects them, that ob- 
stacle can hardly be said to exist. In many of the late 
enclosures, commutations either in land or money 
have been accepted, and the parishes discharged of 
tithes ; and where tithes are still due, it is a fact, that 
there is scarcely one clergj'man in twenty throughout 
tl^ county, who takes them up in kind, although the 
laymen who are in possession of tithes, too often set 
them the example of refusing to compound them at any 
price whatever. 
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THE NAMES OF IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, OPERA-. 
TIONS IN AGRICULTURE, AND OTHER PROVIN- 
CIAL WOJIDS, IN COMMON USE IN THE VIL^ 
LAGES OF WILTSHIRE. 



SOJLS^ , 

Sands — Of three sorts in the county ; red, black, 
and green. ^ 

White Land^ — The chalky loams, or rather dis- 
solved chalks, on the sides of the chalk-hills. • 

Clays. — The general name for the stiff lands of the 
county. Some of the strong sandy lands in Pewsey 
Vale, which are a mixture of chalk, peat, and sand, 
are called clays ^ and frequently the white lands are so 
called. 

STONES, 

Grey JVetithers — And when broken, called sar^ 
sons. The amazyig large single stones which lie sCbout 
on the Marlbro' Downs, and particularly at Abut^y, 
Stonehenge stones are supposed to have been carried 
from hence. 

Chalk and Malm. — If the chalk is dry enough to 
•write with, it is called chalk: about Tidworth, if 
damp and moist, it is called malm ; the latter is the 
most valuable for manure and for lime. 

Fire 
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Fire Stone. — A hard brown kind of malm, frequently 
«sed for the inside of lime-kilns. 

Corn Grate Stone, — Tbe hard flat stone of which 
Oie great part of the under soil of the north-west part of 
the county consists. 

SITUATdOyS. 

JPozcns. — The chalk-hills, particularly when in a 
'permanent state of pasturage. 

Bournes. — The vallies between the chalk-hills or 
the rivers in those vallies ; but usually applied to the 
valley and river jointly. ^ 

Combes, — The wooded side of hills. 
I/am, and particularly/ Mill Ham — A narrow strip 
of ground by the side of a river. 

Gore, — A triangular piece of ground. 
JLinchj Linchety or Landshard. The mere green 
sward dividing two pieces of arable in a common-field, 
called in Hants, a lay bank. 

TVhip Land, — Land not divided by meres, but mea- 
sured out (when ploughed) by the whip's length. 

Catch Land, — Pieces of arable land in common-fields 
of equal sizes, the property not being ascertained, but 
he that ploughed first chose first. 

Lot Meads, — Common meadows divided into acres 
or equal -sized pieces ; but the property to the hay of 
each piece being determined yearly by lot. 

Hayes, — As a termination of a word, such as calf- 
hayes, cow-hayes, &c. ; a piece of ground enclosed 
with a live hedge ; from the French word Aa/e, a 
hedge. 

Tining.^-'A new enclosure made with a dead hedge ; 
from the old word tine, a stake. 

t2 PROPER' 
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PROPERTY AND TENURES. 

I 

Copt/hold or Leasehold Property for Lives. — Life- 
holds, livings. 

Freehold Property — Is usually called by way of 
distinction from lifehold land. 

Yard Lands. — That is, land sufGcient for a plough 
of oxen, and a yard to winter them. Ancient copy- 
hold tenements into which manors were usually divided , 
each being occupied by one tenant, arid enjoying equal 
stinted rights of common. 

Tenantry Fields and Downs. — Fields and downs in 
a state of commonage on the ancient feudal system 
of copyhold tenancy. 

Severalty. — A state of tenancy where the arable 
lands have been divided. 

PROVINCIAL TERMS FOR SEXES AND AGES OF CATTLKm 

Sheep. — Ram, ewe, lambs, till about Christmas.— 
"Wether hogs, chilverhogs, from thence till shear-time. 
—Two-teeth wethers or ewes, from the shear-time after 
one year old ; four teeths from the shear-time after two 
years old ; six teeths from the shear-time after three 
years old ; full-mouthed from the shear-time after four 
years old. 

Neat Catile.^-^BM, cow, calf. — One yearling hei- 
fer or bull, first year. — Two yearling heifer or bull, 
second year. 

Colours. — Sparked, of two colours, mottled; brind- 
ed, light brown, approaching to dunn ; lined, with 
white back. 

J^ig5.— Boar and sow. — Shoots, young pigs of three 
or four months old ; maiden pig, a young sow that has 
not bred ; boar stag, a castrated boar. 
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The word pig is used for fat pigs of all sizes ; the 
word hog not being so common. 

The word hog, from hough or hook, to cut ; as a 
hog'd mane or hog'd thorn hedge, originally meant a 
cut or castrated animal, and in that sense was applied 
equally to all kinds, as a hog colt, a hog sheep, a hog 
pig; but at this time it is used in a more extended 
sense, for any animal of a year old, as a hog bull, a 
chilver hog sheep. 

DISORDERS IN CATTLE. 

Coath or Bane. — ^The rot in sheep, of which the first 
symptoms are flukes, provincially, ^^ plaice,'* in the 

liver. 

-.1 

GRJSS'LJND MANAGEMENT. 

Trenching or Guttering Land. — Draining it with 
open drains. 

Griping or talcing up Gripes, — Draining with co- 
vered drains, chiefly with turf or stone. ^ 

Frying, Freaingy or Frithing. — Making covered 
drains filled up with brushwood. 

ffain up Land. — To lay it up for mowing. 

jdgistment.T^Catile at agistment, are those taken to 
keep by the week or month. 

rFATER'MEADOfFS. 

Flowing or Floating Meadows. — Those that are laid 
up in ridges with wafer- carriages on each ridge, and 
drains between. 

Catch Meadows. — Those on a declivity where the 
water falls from one level trench to another. 

Drowning Meadow. — Laying them under water. 

T 3 » IMPLl^" 
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IMPLE3IEXTS OF I/USIiJNDllY. 

ShouL — Usually means a sbovel, but frequently a 
spade. 

Scoop. — A shovel. 

Prong or Pick, — A fork for the stable, or for hay- 
making. 

Jleap^fiojJc, — Tliis is a sTiort-liandled Mook williout 
teeth ; tlie bhide bent beyond the square of the handle ; 
and used to cut to the hand a handful at a time. 

Scythe or She. — The handle called the snead, usually 
about four feet long in the blade, and the stroke about 
six feet. 

Seed-tip. — The box in which the sower carries- his 
seed. 

Plough. — A waggon and liorses, or cart and horses 
together, are called a plough in South Wilts* 

Dung'Pot. — A dung-cart. 

Sole^ Sully or Sillozo. — A plough; 

To understand these terras, recourse must be had to 
those counties where the old modes and terms of hus- 
bandry still remain, viz. Devon and Cornwall, where 
tlie ploughing is done' by oxen, and the carriage by 
horses under the pack-saddle. W hen a cajt or waia 
was wanted, and which was seldom the case except for 
timber, the plough beasts were used, and it was said 
the plough did such and such work : when dung was 
to be carried, it was put in two pots or tubs across the 
horses' backs, whence dung-carts are still called pots. 

The word sole^ now sully or sillowy meant a particu- 
lar kind of plough, viz. a sole plough, the old ploughs 
being made witliout a sole to the share, having only a 
socket to fasten on the fore-shoot or chip; and when 

these 
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these ploughs became general, they were called soles, 
and so distinguished from the old kind of ploughs, 
which are novv scarcely known in the country. 

Parts of a Waggon^ called by provincial names.— 
Raves or sides, spances, compose the waggon-bed. — 
Peel, the pillow over the axle. — Main pin or thorough 
pin, the pin which fastens the bed to the carriage. 

Parts of a Plough^ called by provincial names. — 
The coulter, the cutting part which divides the land. 
— Fore-shoot, backward-shoot, two pieces of wood im- 
mediately bcliind the coulter. — Ground-rest, wood oa 
which the share rests. — Grate-board, or bread-board, 
the mould or earth-board whicli turns the furrow earth, 
being frequently called grate. — Drail, the iron bow from 
which the traces draw, and which has teeth to set the fur- 
row wider or narrower. — Whippence, viz. the weigli- 
beam and bodkins, the fore carriage of a plough, as also 
of the Iiarrow and drag. — Wing and point of a share, 
when the smith dresses these, it is called, " laining." 

Parts of Harrows^ or Drags^ called by provincial 
names. — Harrows, the longitudinal bars. — Shares, the 
cross bars. — Riders, the loose pieces laid on to hold a 
pair of harrows together. — Tines, the teeth of the har- 
rows or drags. They are so called because formerly 
made of wood, from the old WMord tine, a stake. — Har- 
rows and drags are frequently called ais, or as, in South- 
Wilts, from being originally made in the shape of the 
letter A. 

SJIEEP-FOLDING. 

Hurdles fir shccp-folding — Six fret long, three and 
a half feet high, made of hazel rods closely wreathed, 
the upright rods-called sails, and the long rods wreaths. 

Fosselsy or Foldshores, — The stakes to which the 

T 4 hurdles 
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hurdles are fastened with a loose twig-wreath at the 
top. 

Poyning^ or Penning. — Shutting up the sheep in 
the fold. 

Sleighting^ or Slaying — Depasturing the sheep in 
the Downs, whence a sheep down is frequently called 
a sheep sleight. 

Lamhs^ Cages. — Cribs for foddering sheep in fold ; 
tliey are usually made semi-cylindrical, with cleft ash 
rods about six to seven feet long, and about one foot 
diameter. 

Wiltshire shepherds seldom use crooks, as the sheep 
are so much easier caught when in fold ; but they 
always use dogs to keep the sheep out of bounds, and 
by these means are enabled to fted close to an unen- 
closed piicce of standing corn without injuring it. 

PROVINCIAL NAMES OF GRASSES. 

Cinque-foil, or French grass, sainfoin. — Marl-grass, 
perennial red clover. — Dutch clover, perennial white 
clover. — Hop and ray, hop clover and ray-grass, 
sown together, a very common and very good gastom. 
— Hop clover, yellow-flowering trefoil, or nonsuch.— 
Clover-heads, broad clover left for seed. — Milled hop, 
hop clover-seed cleaned from the husk. 

VEGETATING PROCESS'. 

Wheat. — Not well healed, not well covered with 
earth when sown ; gay, rank in the blade ; winter 
proud, too rank ; lodged, thrown down by wet or 
wind ; knee-sidk, weak in the stalk, and dropping on 
the first joint ; britted, shed corn. 

.Barley. — Edge-growed, or in two shares twi-ripe, 

barley 
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barley coming up irregularly from a want of rain after 
first sown, of course ripening unequally. 

Oats. — Well harled, or well kidded, well eared. 

Beans, — Well kidded, the stalks full of pods; 
bunched, when planted in bunches, and not in rows. 

HARVEST PROCESS. 

Jlai/^maldng. — Hain up the land, to shut it up for 
a crop of hay ; hay in swath, when just mowed ; ted- 
ded, when first thrown abroad ; waked, when raked 
together in rows ; pooked, cocked, first in foot-cocks, 
and when dry, in hay-cocks. 

Wind Mows, — Cocks of a waggon-load or more, 
into wliich hay is sometimes put previous to ricking in 
catching weather. 

Hai/'ricks — Are usually made round, and cut out 
at the bottom from three or four feet high, to make (he 
rick stand like a nine-pin ; sometimes-oblong with coot- 
ed-ends, not gable-ends. 

Cutting- knife, — The hay -knife, the blade a right- 
angled triangle, and the handle of wood, bent. 

Ea Grass — ^After grass. 

HARVEST PROCESS CONTINUED. 

Wheat, — Reaping, done with a short crooked hook 
in handfuls, or gripes ; laid down in gripe, when laid 
down in handfuls untied; tithings, ten sheaves are set 
up together in a double row ; aisles or isles, an indeter- 
minate number of sheaves set up together in a double 
row. 

Barley and Oats, — Barley and oats are always 
pooked or cocked, seldom carried from the swath. 

N. B. Oats sometimes reaped and sheaved in North 

Wilts. 

JVTieat' 
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Wlieat-reed. — Straw preserved unthrashed for tha(ch« 
ing, as it is usually done in the south-west partof tbe 
county, the ears having been previously cut off to be 
thrashed • 

Stubs. — ^The stubble of all corn is usually called 
stubs, as wheat-stubs, barley-stubs, &c. The right of 
feed in the stubs is sometimes called gratings. 

BARN PROCESS. 

Well hinted, well secured; a pair of threshles, or 
cirashols, or flyals, a flail ; van, heavier, caffing Or ca- 
ving rudder, the winnowing fan and tackle. 

Corn well arrayed, or rayed. — Corn well dressed 
and cleaned. 

Backheaved. — Winnowed a second time. 

Cave or Dust. — The chaff of the wheat and oats, 
irhich is generally given to the horse. 

Barley Ailes. — The beards of the barley. 

Parts of a Barn, Bay, or Field. — That part of a 
barn between beam and beam ; e. g. a barn of four 
fields. 

Spurling Boards, i^ewrfer^.— Side- boards, end- 
boards, to prevent the corn from flying out of the floor. 

MARKET PROCESS. 

Pitched Markets, — Where the corn is exposed for 
sale, as in Salisbury, Devizes, and Warminster, and 
not sold by sample. 

Wheat is a good Berry — When the grain is plump 
and well filled. 

Corn has a good Hand — When it is dry and slip- 
pery in the sack; 

Or a bad Hand — When damp and rough. 

PRoriN* 
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PROriXCIJL XAJHES OF COMMOX XOXJOVS ITEEDS. 

IVhiU Couch. — ** Triticam repens,'* called in other 
counties, stojie squitb, or quitch. 

Black Couch. — " Agrostis stolonifera," or couchy 
hcmi. 

jBd^^e//.— Corn marygold ; this plant is the plague 
oF the sandy lands in the barley crop, and is frequently 
destroyed by chalking. 

Tare Vetch. — Small flowered blue vetch.. 

Tare Vetch ^ with Wind. — The red and white striped 
convolvolus. 

These two plants are the plagues of a weak wheat 
crop in the sand lands. 

lied Weed. — The red poppy, which is the plague 
of the down lands in the wheat crop, if sown when the 
land is dry. 

Wood Wax. — Common in poor pasture; flower 
yellow. 

Charlock. — Called charlock in part of South Wiltg. 

Maudlin^ orMathern^ or Wild, Chamomile. — These 
weeds usually prevail when Ihe ground is over-worked 
and made too light : common in cold wet arable lands 
in North Wilts. 

Melilot — or king's claver. 

CroztjpecA'.— Shepherd's purse, or shepherd's pedler. 

Isnet. — Alkanet bugloss. 

Cammock. — Rest-harrow. 

WOOD AND FOREST TERMS. 

Stowls^ or. Stools. — The stocks on which underwood 
grows. 
JPn7A.— Thorns or bush underwood. 

Drifts. 
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Drifts. — The rows in which underwood is laid when 
felled. 

Manges. -^Tvio drifts. 

Ton of rough Timber. — 40 feet ; the load 50 feet, 
^ is only used when timber is hewn for the Navy. 

Drugging Timber. — Drawing out of the wood un- 
der a pair of wheels. 

Hauling Timber. — Hauling is applied to the carri- 
age not only of timber, but of all other commodities. 

Cord of Plock Wood.'-^A pile of cleft wood, eight 
feet long, four feet high, and four feet wide. 

Lugs. — Poles. 

Draughts. — Hazel rods selected for hurdle making. 

3IEJSURES OF LAND. 

A Lug. — Called in other counties a rod, pole, perch, 
or. land yard (all these names meaning the stick by 
which it was measured), is of three lengths in this 
county: 15, 18, and 16| feet. The first of these mea- 
sures is getting out of use, but is still retained in some 
places, particularly in increasing masons^ work. The 
second is the ancient forest measure, and is still used 
in many parts of the county for measuring wood-iand. 
But the last, which is the statute perch, is by much the 
m ost general* 

Yard of Land. — A quarter of an acre, so called be- 
cause in anqient 'common-field lands, where the fur- 
longs were forty poles long, the quarter of an acre was 
a land-yard, or pole at the end. 
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of Roxburgh and Selkirk, by the Rev. Robert 
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— of Salop, by the Rev. Joseph Plymley, M. A 
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— — — — of Somerset, by John Billingsliy, Esq. of 
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8vo. Second Edition, 

of Surrey, by William Stevenson, 8vo. 

of Sussex, by the Rev, Arthur Young, 8vo. 

of Yorkshire (the West Riding), by Robert 
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Brown, Farmer at Markje, near Haddington, Scotland, 8vo. 
of Yorkshire (the North Riding), by John 



Tuke, Land Surveyor, 8vo. 
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A CATALOGUE 



OF 



AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c 

SOLD BY 

THOMAS GIBBS AND CO. 

Seedsmcfl and Nurserymen to the Board of Agnadture, 

Corner of Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly, London : 

Who also Sell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Line ; 
and with whom Bailiffs, wanting Places, leave their jid^ 
dress, and particulars of Situations in which they have 
previously leen. 



Barley. Isle of Thanet . 

Norfolk. 

— ^— Naked. 
^ Winter. 

Beans. Small Essex. , 

Tick. 

i Mazagan. 
Broom. Common yellow. 
Buck, or French wheat. 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs* true drum- 
head, for cattle. 

— — Thousand-headed. 

— — — Scotch. 

— — American. 

— — Large red. 
. Long-sided. 

— — . White turnip above 
ground. 

— — — Purple ditto ditto, or 

kohl rabi. 

— — White turnip under 
ground. 

— — Tall green borecole. 

■ Tall purple ditto. 

— — Siberian hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot. Large thick orange, for 
cattle. 
" Large thick red, ditto. 

Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover Common red. 

— — Perennial, or cow-grass. 

\ i ' White Dutch. 

u > ' Yellow, trefoil, non- 
such > orbiack grass. 



Clover. Malta. 

■ ProvidentiaL 

Flax, or linseejL 
Furze. 

Grass. Meadow foxtaiL 

-^— Meadow fescue. 

— — Sheep's fescue. 

— ^ Hardish fescue. 

— Purple ditto. 

Float ditto. 

— Crested dogstaiL 
— ^ Rough cocksfoot. 

r Tall oat-grass. 

Yellow ditto. 

— Meadow dittou 

— Sweet vernal. 

— Great meadow. ^ 

— Common ditto. 

— Marsh ditto. 

— Compressed ditto 

— Annual ditto. 

— Common ray-grass. 

— Peacey ditto. 

— Improved perennial do 

— Timothy. 

— Yorkshire. 

With many other sorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 
— ^— English. 
Honeysuckle. French. 

Lettuce. Large Coss* 
Lentils. Small. 



CATAtOGUE OF AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 



Lucerne. 

Mangel wurzel. 
Maw-seed. 

Medicago, various sorts. 
Millet. Red. 

. White, 

Mustard. Brown. 

Oats, Early Essex. 

■ I, Dutch brew. 
. Tartarian. 

■ Poland. 

., Potatoe. 

. Flanders. 

■ Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley. Plain. 
Parsnip. Large thick. 
Pea. Marlborough grey. 
. Large grey rouncival. 

■ Early white. 
-— White boiling, 

Pear!. 

- Blue Prussian. 

- Maple. 
Potatoes. Ox-noble. 

PI—.— Late champion. 

- Large red. 

- Ni chol son seedling. 

..— .^ Boinb-shcll. 

Rib-grass. Lambs-tongue, or 
....-...- Upright plantain. 
Rape, or coleseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
Saridella. 

Tares. Spring. 
-JL- Winter. 

. 1 Wniite. 

-. Perennial. 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 
, Common,variou8 sorts. 

Turnip. Early stone. 
— White Norfolk. 

Norfolk belt 

Stubble. 

Green top. 



Turnip. Red-top. 

Large yellow. 

■. Globe. 

» White tankard. 

— ^-i— - Green ditto. 

-.^— — Red-top ditto. ^ 

■ Large Dutch. 

True yellow Swedish* 

or nita baga. 
White Swedish. 



Vetch. 



Kidney. 

Cliickiing. 

Pale-flowered. 

Everlasting. 

Great wood. 

Six-flowered. 

Tufted. 

Bush. 

Hoary. 

Sainfoin. 

Red-flowered. 

BienniaL 

Bastard. 

Broad-podded, 

Roufh. 

Single-flowered. 

Narbonne. 

Flat-podded. 

Hairy ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

MUk 

Liquorice. 



Weld. 
Wheat. 






Red Lammas. 
Common white. 
White hedge. 
White Siberian. 
Egyptian. 
Sicihan. 

Round African* 
Zealand. 
Cape. 
Dantzick* 



Woad. 
Yarrow* 
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